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Preface 


•niE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDTTtOV, WhiCh WaS published 

in 1947, began wilh this statement: ‘The American high school is po* 
wntially one of the most significant agencies for interpreting, promoting, 
and refining the democratic way of life. Before U’orld War II it enroWed 
seven out of ten boys and girls of the high-school age group. It was 
on the road to becoming the training ground for oJI American youth. 
While the war brought about a Icmporaiy decline in enroUment. due 
largely to the demand for w'otkers. the pcHcxI which lies ahead will tin- 
doubledly witness a resumption of the upward trend.” As the third eifi- 
tion is published almost bine out of ten youth of the 14 to 17 year age 
group are enrolled in the high school, and it does not require prophetic 
insight to predict that the upward trend will continue, barring another 
world war — and this in spite of some forces that seek to lower the com- 
pulsory education age limit in order to eliminate from school students 
who cannot profit materially from a rigorous "academic” program. The 
commitment of the American people to a high-school education for all 
American youth is even stronger than in 1947. 

Between 1947 and 1953, when the revised edition appeared, many 
significant events took place. The preface to the 1953 edition pointed 
out that "the demand for a more dyiiamic educational program is more 
insistent than in 1947. Threats to our democrat both from within and 
without and the new and broader concept of world leadership which is 
emergng call, more than ever, for a high school program which is 
dedicated to the development of effective cilirenship.” This statement 
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was written five years before Sputnik I was lauriched by the Soviet 
Union; before the Supreme Court had made far-reaching pronounce- 
ments concerning equality of educational opportunities for all youth ir- 
respective of race or creed; before the Congress of the United States 
had enacted the National Education Defense Act of 1958, which, in a 
measure shifted the role of education from the traditional emphasis upon 
the development of the individual to servdee to the nation. 

We now know that we have lost our technological supremacy which 
we had taken for granted in 1 953, and that the threats which we then per- 
ceived dimly now loom before us with devastating clarity. Hence, the 
necessity for looking searchingly at the American high school, in terms 
of the new tasks demanded by the national and world scene, is more 
imperative than ever. 

The 1947 preface stated that there was confusion in the purposes 
of the high school. It asserted that “schools have always claimed to be 
concerned with democratic citizenship, but all too frequently (be term 
has been vaguely defined and the means that have been used bear little 
relation to the projected goat.” Are wc nearer today to a consensus upon 
the ends for which the schools should strive and the means to be used in 
attaining those ends? 

Drawing again on the preface to the 1947 edition: “In the postwar 
period the high school is called upon to clarify its purposes and to pro- 
vide appropriate tools for achieving them. In this task there are many 
to advise. Some would return to the classical tradition — virtually turn- 
ing their backs upon the present. Others would stress the leaching of 
the fundamentals, drawing heavily upon the lessons supposedly learned 
from the most devastating war in history.” These proposals are still 
with us, perhaps under a diflerent guise. In the name of excellence or 
quality in which everyone believes, educators are called upon by pow- 
erful groups to reorient the curriculum toward the “academic subjects” 
for the purpose of training “the intellect.” To this group “life adjust- 
ment” has become a “dirty term,” and the concept back of it is linked 
with the “outmoded philosophy of John Dewey and the progressives,” 
who sought to vitalize education fcy relating it more closely to the life 
of the learner. In the name of this new concept of excellence, the mas- 
tery of the “academic disciplines” through hard rigorous work is more 
and more dominating the educational scene. Is this trend congenial to 
the democratic commitment of education for all? Will it result in the 
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tough-mindedncss needed for surnvat in the nuclear age? Certainly the 
answer is far from clear. 

Another trend which is indirectly related to the demand for “excel- 
lence” and directly related to the “population explosion” which has re- 
sulted in overcrowding in the schools and a severe teacher shortage is 
toward automation in the form of leaching machines, programmed learn- 
ing, television, and the like. This trend was practically non-existent in 
1947, and even in 1953, was still barely discernible. Now, supported by 
huge foundations with almost unlimited resources, it has tremendous po- 
tentialities for curriculum reorganization. However, unless these new 
tools are used in connection with a clearcut conception of democratic 
educational philosophy and goals, they may not result in the promised 
impros ement of the curriculum. The authors attempt in various chapters 
to examine and evaluate this trend. 

Like the earlier editions, the present volume is designed to afford 
help to students preparing to teach, teachers in service, administrators, 
and laymen in understanding and interpreting the cooSicts and issues on 
the present educational scene, and in developing a consistent point of 
view toivard them. The authors try todeai (airly with conflicting ideas but 
at the same time, seek to present a clear point of view toward them. This 
point of view and the implementation ^ it is based upon the authors' 
unqualified commitment to the furthering of democracy through educa- 
tion. They support wholeheartedly the concept of the individual stated 
in Goafs for Americans (p. 3) which reads as follows: “The status of 
the individual must remain our primary concern. All our insiltuHon^— 
political, social, and economic — must further enhance the dignity of Jhe . 
citizen, promote the maximum development of his capabilities) stimulate 
their responsible exercise, and widen the range and effectiveness of o^ 
portunities for individual choice.” 

The organization of the Third Edition is only sbghtly changed from l 
that of the 1953 edition. It is based upon the premise that there should > 
be no sharp divisions between subject matter and method, the curriculum I 
and the extra-curriculum, education and guidance, and philosophy and i 
practice. This unified concept is cau^t up in the learning activities which 
the school provides for achieving its goals — io short, in its curriculum. 

While the organization is similar, the content has been largely re- 
written in terms of the current scene and upon the basis of a rather ex- 
haustive study of the vast litetatuie dealing with public education from 
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both professional and lay sources, much of which deals with sharp crit- 
icisms of the program of the high school. 

Chapter 1 attempts to set the stage for a consideration of present- 
day curriculum problems. This it does by raising and responding to the 
same searching questions around which the first chapter of the 1953 
edition was organized. It seemed wise to look at these questions again 
after a period of remarkable socioeconomic change. Most of the ques- 
tions are discussed briefly in this chapter and arc developed more fully 
in later chapters. 

Chapters II, III, and IV deal with the foundations of curriculum 
development and improvement. In Chapter 11 a number of formulations 
of educational philosophy ate examined in terms of their implications for 
program development, and some well-known statement of goals are exam- 
ined and evaluated. Emphasis is placed upon democratic values as the 
proper source of a working philosophy and its translation into educa- 
tional goals. Chapter III contrasts earlier conceptions of learning, based 
upon an atomistic theory of learning, with the newer conception of think- 
ing as “the method of intelligent learning.” The present trend toward 
automation receives some consideration in this connection. Chapter IV, 
which concludes Part I, Foundations of Curriculum Development, con- 
siders the adolescent in our culture, his nature, needs and problems. Some 
of the recent research studies are given consideration. Implications for 
curriculum development are presented. 

Chapters V, VI, VII, and VIII deal with the broad problem of de- 
sign or structure commonly referred to as scope and sequence. In 
Chapter V the relative merits of the direct-experience versus the or- 
ganized subject approach are examined, particularly in light of the cur- 
rent emphasis upon oiganiring the “disciplines” to promote discovery 
by the student of the maj'or generalizations which define them. Chapter 
VI treats the problem of design of the ^ncral education program and 
attempts to evaluate certain current proposals for curriculum improve- 
ment, and classroom organization in terms of their implications for the 
design of the general education program. Chapter VII deak with the 
specialized-education program designed to meet the needs of small 
groups and vfidwidu 2 ils. The vanous 'yp«s of schocAs orgarmed to -meet 
these needs are examined and evalua^. Special emphasis is given to 
the comprehensive high school as an institution for dealing with spe- 
cialized as well as general education. Emphasis is also, given to pro- 
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ccdurcs for meeting specialized needs— especially of ^fted students. 
These programs are evaluated in terms of the authors’ commitment to 
democratic values. Chapter VIII, the final chapter of Part II, Deter- 
mining ihe Broad Structure of t!ie Corr/ctWttm, is concerned with some 
of the leading procedures utilized in curriculum development. These pro- 
cedures range from the acccptance-of-authority procedure to recent a{- 
tempts to discover the needs, problems and interests of the adolescent. 
Presently the trend seems to be in the direction of curriculum develop- 
ment by “experts,” with schools accepting their findings. The influence 
of this practice upon the profession of teaching is discussed briefly. 

Chapters IX, X, and XI are addressed to the problem of translat- 
ing a basic philosophy, a concept of the nature of the learner and tie 
learning process, and a workable curriculum design into classroom prac- 
tice. To this end. Chapter IX discusses at some length the evolution of 
what seems to the authors to lead toward a generalized procedure ap- 
plicable to ell Of nearly all teaching. Within this broad framework 
special methods would, of course, play a significant role. It is recog- 
nized that this proposal runs counter to present practices and is the 
subject of sharp controversy. Chapter X attempts a synthesis of stu^nt 
participation in school and classroom, teaching controversial issues, and 
guidance as It relates to helping the student solve his problems through 
school and classroom activities. The discussion centers around the thesis 
that a democratic climate in the school and community is an all-impor- 
tant requisite to good teacher-student relations and a successful program 
for teaching controversial issues. Guidance, so far as the classroom 
teacher is concerned, is a normal part of the day-to-day work of the 
classroom. Needless to say, the principles of democratic group process 
play an important role in good administrator-teacher, student, and com- 
munity relationships. Chapter XI is a rather dramatic DJustration of the 
application of many of the principles set forth in previous chapters. It 
is a report of a learning unit carried out by a teacher in The Ohio State 
University School. The unit was not developed with a view to being 
published. Rather it represents the kind of teaching and learning that is 
characteristic when teachers operate in. a democratic climate. By a 
happy coincidence, the observer who prepared the report in connection 
with a doctoral study carried on under the direction of one of the au- 
thors, rnad? it available for use in this edition. The account closes Part 
III, Improving the Quality of Instruction and Learning. 
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Chapters XII and XIII deal with the problem of curriculum devel- 
opment and improvement as an in-service function of the administra- 
tive and teaching staff. Chapter XII is addressed specifically to the 
building of resource guides or units by groups of teachers. Principles are 
presented and illustrated by a resource unit developed in ses’eral seminars 
conducted by one of the authors. The development of units such as the 
one presented is regarded as being Vk-ell within the capabilities of the 
average teaching staff under good leadership. Chapter XIII attempts to 
present concrete suggestions and activities which may be carried out by 
a curriculum-improvement group. The focus of the chapter is upon a 
resource unit in curriculum improvement developed by one of the authors 
working closely v/ilh a group of graduate students, all of whom were 
experienced teachers or administrators. This chapter concludes Part IV, 
Working Together for Curn'cH/«»n Improvement. 

In this edition, much more attention is given to audio-visual ma- 
terials than in the' previous editions. These include films, film strips, and 
recordings. For facility in use, appropriate materials bearing upon each 
of the first three' parts of the book are listed at the close of each part. 
This is not to say. of course, that some of these materials might not be 
used in connection with a'ny of (he four parts of the book. 

The authors acknowledge their indebtedness to their colleagues in 
The Ohio State University from whom they have received much inspira- 
tion, and to their many students, both on the secondary and higher- 
education levels, the contributions of some of whom receive specific 
acknowledgment at various points in the book. Both of the authors have, 
of course, been greatly influenced by many educators, but more spe- 
cifically by the writings of John Dewey, Boyd H. Bode, V. T. Thayer, 
Max Otto, Harold Fawcett, C. B. Mendenhall, H. Gordon HuUfish, and 
Alan Grifiin. Fortunately, one or both of the authors have been priv- 
ileged to work closely with each of these great teachers. Finally, ac- 
knowledgment is made to the many publishers of copyrighted material 
which has been quoted and to the score of school officials who supplied 
photographs of school activities. Without these materials the present 
edition WDuid be far less valuable. 


Harold B. Alberty 
Elsie J. Alberty 
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The Present Status of High-School 
Education: a critical appraisal 


■ ■ 

ONE OF THE chamcteristics of a democratic society is 
change. In periods of crisis, such as the one that has existed since the 
close of World War II and is likely lo continue for a long time, change is 
greatly accelerated. Another characteristic of democracy is that the 
people, through their organized institutions and representatives, are ex- 
pected to direct change. Fortunately our society accepts the idea that the 
common man through the use of the method of intelligence Is capable of 
making the “best” decisions. This is one of the foundation stones of our 
democracy. As a matter of fact it is the only safeguard of the people 
against tyranny and slavery. Bui making decisions as to what roads to 
travel is difficult. Youth in our culture is caught up in a period of history 
in which there is much confusion as to our goals and purposes. 

At the present time our society is confronted with momentous deci- 
sions as to the direction which change should take. Our way of life is 
threatened both from without and within. On the world scene, the threat 
of total nuclear war is constantly in the foreground. Technological devel- 
opment has forever destroyed the possibjjj^ of naUonal isolation. Science 
tells us plainly that there can be but one nwW; yet, for as far ahead as 
can be seen, clashing ideologies are likely to prevent the realization of a 
united world. For the first ume in history, the technological supremacy 
of the United States has been successfully challenged. Since the Soviet 
Union placed in orbit its first satellite, in 1957, we have been engaged in 
a frantic but apparently unsuccessful effort to “catch up ” Mounting 
world tensions are the inevitable result 
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Science and tcchnolog)’ have provided man with the instruments 
which may be used to destroy himself or to build a better world. Clashing 
ideoloeies now literally prevent him from utilizing the fruits of tcchnolog' 
(or promoting human welfare. 

A large percentage of our staggering budget must be spent upon 
building more and more powerful weapons of destruction. The alarming 
prediction is made that in the first hour of a total nuclear w’ar, 50 per cent 
of our population and 60 per cent of our industry would be wiped out! 

In addition to the threat of des'astatingwar, the so<a1Ied “free** world 
is battling with the totalitarian bloc (or the minds of the vast “uncom- 
mitted” populations of the world. The result is a highly competitive 
political socioeconomic situation that adds to the tension. If we extend 
economic and/or militar)' aid to these nations, we arc accused of war- 
mongering domination or of attempting to perpetuate an outworn colo- 
nialism. If wc do not, then wc stand a chance of having them join our 
enemies. Thus, the role of our nation in providing world leadership is not 
clearly defined. Wc vacillate from one extreme to the other. 

Such uncertainties and conflicts profoundly afTcct the attitudes and 
actions of our citizens— particularly young people now grow Ing up in our 
schools. They arc being colled upon to assume an cvcr-wldcning responsi* 
biltiy for helping to shape the outcome of the present world struggle. 

On the naUonal scene, which, of course, reflects the world climate^ 
wc as a people are beset by indecision, conflict, and confusion. Wc want 
world organization, but wc fear inroads upon our national sovereignty. 
Wc want government to assume increased responsibility for social wel- 
fare. but this desire runs counter lo our cherished ideals of personal 
freedom. Wc want increased control of industry, but at the same time wc 
want to protect the “free enterprise" s}stcm. Wc cherish freedom of 
speech, but wc arc afraid to give it to those who differ with us. Wc have 
faith in the method of intelligence as a way of solving moral and ethical 
problems, but wc fear that its use ssill make serious inroads upon our 
religious beliefs. Wc recognize the validity of the American concept of 
equality, but wc continue to discriminate against those who dilTcr from 
us in race. n3tion.-iIity. economic and social status, and creed. We want 
to preserve our democracy, but wc tend to use undemocratic means to 
accomplish our desire — means which may in the long run destroy dc- 
mocrac)' itself. 

The confusions and confitcts here sketchily prcsenlcd are incsitahle 
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trend. While accurate statistics arc not available, it is safe to assume that 
at the present time between 85 and 90 per cent of the jouth of high- 
school age arc enrolled, and it is altogether probable that the percentage 
will increase significantly during the next decade.* 

On the surface, this rapid growth of the high-school population would 
appear most gratifying. Not only do mote students enter high schools, but 
also they remain longer. Howeser, when we inquire into the composition 
of the more than one-third of the high-school population that fails to 
graduate we find that these dropouts arc made up, for the most part, of 
students of low academic ability and those who come from the low in- 
come groups of our population. Youths of low mental ability usually do 
not get into the high school, and when they do there is little likelihood 
that they will continue until graduation. One investigator places the 
chance that a student of average or less than average intellectual ability, 
as measured by intelligence tests, wiU continue to the senior year, as 
about one in twelve. This means that the student who is less able to meet 
the problems of life outside the school either docs not get to the high 
scbt»l at all or drops out in a short time. It b estimated by the Office 
of Education that only about 60 per cent of those who enter high school 
actually continue until graduation.* There are many people, including an 
articulate group of educators, who insbt that thb b as it should be. Ihey 
claim that the presence of the low-ability student results Inevitably in a 
lowering of standards. It has been seriously proposed that in view of the 
“population explosion** and the consequent problem of providing ade- 
quate high-school fadlilies, the compulsory education age be lowered so 
as to eliminate the low-ability students who are now forced by law to 
attend schooL Thb group tends to ignore the fact that a fundamental 
reorganization of the curriculum to provide for all levcb of abili^ would 
be a more salbfacioiy solution of the problem from the standpoint of 
democratic education. 

Another selective factor in high-school attendance is the finandal 
status of parents, ^\'he^ we consider the low annual income of large num- 
bers of American families, it becomes evident that for many young people 

' See: Encjctofxdla of Educauonet Rtuarch, Third Ediiioo, New York, The 
MannilUn Company. J960. pp. 1272-82. Sec also: WUham .Vf. Alexander and J. 
Galen Sa)lor. Stodem Secondary Education: Basic Prutciples and Practices, New 
York. Rinehart and Company, Inc.. I9S9. Chapter IL 

•For ao excellent anal)us of the compoution of thb group and the reasons 
for early teavins. see Ifarotd Hand. PrineipUt of Public Secondary Education, New 
York. Harcourt. Brace and Company. 1958, Chapter V. 
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high-school attendance is simply out of the question. Free education is 
really a myth. Hand, a pioneer investigator of the cost of high-school 
attendance estimated several years ago that the average cost of attending 
high school was about SI 25.00.* Since then the costs have risen steadily. 
In his most recent publication Hand, after reviewing the data on costs of 
high-school attendance, has this to say: 

When one looVs at these figures in conjunction with the drop-out figures 
.... two things become apparent. One is that many of the parents in the 
law income families simply cannot find (fic money to keep their children in 
high school, and the drain on ihc family budget becomes increasingly acute 
as the children progress from the ninth to Ihc twelfth grade. Second, many 
boys and girls from poor families don't want to stay in high school when it 
means that ihcir poverty, i.c, the poverty of their parents will prevent them 
from maintaining themselves on a social level with their fellow students. In 
other words, young people want to keep up with the Joneses as much as older 
people do, and in schot^ this means continuing expenditures for a multitude 
of goods and services which are important to the adolescent sensibility — ad- 
mission fees for athicuc contests, panics, dances, dramatic performances; 
fees or special assessments for homemaking, mechanical drawing, wood- 
working, laboratory science and other courses; charges for gym clothes, 
lockers, toHcls, domestic science umtorms, band and orchestra instruoienu 
and uniforms, athletic equipment, rooters* caps, class sweaters, rings, keys, 
pins; expenditures for various tag and ribbon drives, ROTC medals, school 
excursions, textbooks, workbooks, pens, pencils, paper, ink; subscriptions to 
the school yearbook, newspaper, magazine, handbook, costs of photographs 
for the school yearbook and for graduating, ^idaalion annouaceoienis, 
diploma fees, commencement caps and gowns, and so on.* 

All this means that there is a serious barrier to high-school attendance 
which prevents youth from the less favored groups from receiving the 
benefits of a high-school education. 

In some of the states, equality of educational opportunity is denied 
certain racial and nationality groups. This is particularly true of Negroes 
in the South where segregation is the common pattern. All too often 
young people are forced to travel long distances to attend poorly equipped 
segregated schools. This accounts for the fact that a much lower per- 
centage of Negro youth attends high school. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the situation is slowly improv- 

* Harold Hand. “For Whom Are High Schools Designed?” Educational Lead- 
ership, VI, 358-365 (March, 1949). 

‘Hand, op. cil.. p. 93. 
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ing. Spurred by Supreme Court decisions and a gradual shift in attitude, 
toward the Negro, many school districts are making rapid strides to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity. In several districts in Maryland, for ex- 
ample, high-school buildings and equipment of Negro schools are 
superior to those provided for youth of white parentage. Probably this 
situation is fairly typical. The 1954 decision of the Supreme Court has 
brought about at least “token” integration in most of the Southern states. 
However, only about six per cent of colored youth is presently enrolled 
in integrated schools. Perhaps even greater progress has been made in 
providing equality in teachers’ salary schedules. Most of the Southern 
states ha\’c laws providing for the same schedule for white and colored 
school teachers. 

Another shortcoming which must be mentioned is the failure of com- 
munities to provide educational opportunities beyond the twelfth grade. 
The so-called junior college, or as it is coming to be known, the com’ 
munity college, has proved its value in the states where it has been 
developed, but it has not been extended sufficiently to provide opportuni- 
ties to the great mass of youth who have the capacity to profit from edu- 
cation beyond (he traditional twelve years. In some states, the situation 
has been partly remedied by the establishment of branches of the statq 
universities. These branches arc usually located in the larger cities and 
provide two-year programs — usually following rather closely the cur- 
ricular pattern of the parent institution. These branches are no substitute 
for community colleges that offer two years of terminal education, as 
well as academic programs. Strangely enough, the establishment of com- 
munity colleges has been sometimes opposed by the state universities that 
arc complaining that they now have loo many students.^ 

In spite of the shortcomings mentioned above, the holding power of 
the high school has steadily increased. It has been estimated that, whereas 
to 1910 only 28 per cent of the rimth-graders reached the twelfth grade, 

* For example, see an eUilorial by Roscoe H. Eckelberry. “Selfish and Therefore 
Short-SithteJ," educational Reuarch Bulletin. XL. 41 (February. 1961 ). See also. 
Coals for Americans. Report of the PrCsKleiU'i Commission on National Goals. 
New York, Prennce-Hall. Inc., i960. Oiapter HI. “National Goals in Education." 
by John \V. Gardner. He urges that institutions be esublished “roughly within 
commiitinc disun^ of esery high-schoo) graduate (except in sparsely settled re- 
gions)” that proside terminal courses for those not expecting to complete a four- 
yxar c^ege program: the first two years of a four-year college program; a tech- 
nical uuiituic; and education for adults. 
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in 1950 the percentage reached 70. And once having reached the twelfth 
grade, approximately 95 per cent ^aduate. 

If the present trend toward higher academic requirements for all stu- 
dents continues and ways arc not found lo overcome the shortage of 
classrooms and other school facilities, the holding power of the high 
school is not lilwcly to increase in the foreseeable future. 

While it is true that we arc now producing more high-school gradu- 
ates than all the rest of the world together,* it Is evident that we base a 
long way to go before we can claim that the American high school has 
achieved the ideal of equality of opportunity for all youth. 

Do High Schools, By and Large, Carry on Their Programs in the 
Light of a Consistent, IVell-Deteloped Philosophy or Set of Purposes? 
In recent years a great deal of empha^ has been placed upon the pur- 
poses of education in American democracy. Dozens of formulations of 
purposes or goals have been formulated by comiQissions. committees, 
groups, and individuals.^ 

There seems to be general, though certainly not complete, agreement 
that each school system should formulate a statement of its own philos- 
ophy and purposes in light of its own values and that this formulation 
should give direetton to the program. Many states make such statements 
a requirement for accreditation. Undoubtedly this has been an important 
factor in stimulating local school districu to re-examine their purposes 
periodieaiiy. Some schools, partiailasly those that have developed new 
curricular programs, have given much attenUon to this problem. How- 
ever, an examination of the literature of high-school education reveals 
that even in the area of educational ihcoty there is much disagreement as 
to the purposes which the institution should serve. To some, the school 
should transmit the social heritage. To others, it should seek to improve 
the life of the community and reconstnici the ideals of the culture. To 
still others, it should be an iustiumcnt of the state for its own perpetua- 
tion. Others would make it largely a school for training in vocations. 

AH too frequendy formulations made by local districts are not imple- 
mented in practice. For example, there arc many diverse and conflicting 

•See William M. French, Educatioa for Alt, Kew Yo^k, The Odyssey Press. 
1955. 

’Among ihe most comprehensive fOTmulatisuis are the following: Will French 
and Associates, Behot onal Coals oj General Educauon in High School, New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1957; Coals lor Americans, op. til.. Chapter IlL 
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curricular practices even in the same school. Nicthods range from the 
daily ground-to-be-covered procedure to long-range teacher-student 
planned assignments. In some areas the teachers may rely heavily on the 
outmoded doctrine of formal discipline, while in others learning is re- 
garded as dynamic and purposeful. New subjects arc frequently intro- 
duced because of the demands of pressure groups without much reference 
to the basic purposes of the school or to the subjects* relationship to other 
areas. Evaluation programs frequently do not even purport to test the 
values set forth in the statement of purposes. In short, the existence, on 
paper, of a well-formulated set of purposes is no guarantee that it actually 
functions in practice. Evidence of this was found by Knapp* in a study 
of curriculum changes in Ohio. 

He sampled about 25 per cent of the schools and found that most of 
them (82 per cent) had a written philosophy and that of the remaining 

18 per cent, all but five per cent were at work on such a formulation. In 
a recent article summariring his study, he states; 

. . . one-half of the schoob failed to respond when asked to what extent the 
school's philosophy 'inlluenccd additions of required courses. An additional 

19 per cent of the schoob reported that changes in general education courses 
had no relationship to their expressed philosophy of education. The re- 
sponses to thb question, as well as the suiements submitted as the major 
reason for adding each course suggested that many additions came about 
because of “the trend,*’ “the demands of our age,” or because of the need 
for factual information of a particular kind.* 

Thus, wc must conclude that school programs as a rule are not devel- 
oped and changed in light of a consistent guiding philosophy or set of 
purposes. 

To What Extent Hai the High-School Curriculum Kept Pace with 
the f/ew Demands Made on It by the Changing Socioeconomic Scene and 
the New Concept of Adolescent Needs? It is a well-known fact that 
high-school offerings have increased enormously during the past few 
decades. This is particularly true in the larger high schools. In 1890 the 
curriculum consisted largely of the so-called academic subjects. The 

‘ Dale Knapp. An Etaluatire StuJj of Curriculum Changes in Ohio Secondary 
Schools, Unpubliihed docJoral (Luemiioo. Columbus, Obio, The Ohio State Uni- 
veisily, 1939. 

• Dale Knapp, “Curriculum Changes — by Drift or Desicar’ Educational Lead- 
ership, XVII, 233-236 (January, 1960). 
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famous Committee of Ten (1893) recommended five separate curricu- 
lums that varied little from each other except that some curriculums 
required more units of ancient and modem languages and mathematics. 
Now the situation is quite different. Schools have expanded their ofierings 
to include a wide range of “practical” subjects such as home economics, 
fine and industrial arts, music, and an impressive list of vocational sub' 
jects. The "academic” subjects have also undergone expansion. General 
language, general science, and general mathematics have become quite 
common. Courses in psychology, conserv'ation, and safety are also find* 
ing their way into the high-school curriculum. It should be pointed out, 
too, that there is a trend toward a unification of subjects at the junior 
high-school level. The favorite combination is English and social science, 
but in some of the more experimental schools core or fused courses arc 
to be found that utilize subject matter from practically all of the fields. 

Textbooks, uhlch largely define the eoatem of courses, have been 
vastly improved. They are ^tier organized— many in terms of units of 
instruction. They contain more reference materials from sources outside 
the textbooks. Illustrations are better and more profuse. Vocabulary 
studies have resulted in language simplification. Workbooks have been 
written to accompany many textbooks and these are widely used. Some 
teachers, particularly in the newer fields, have substituted a number of 
reference books and other library materials for textbook instruction. 

Extra-curricular programs, which arc regarded theoretically as a part 
of the curriculum, have been greatly popularized and extended. Athletic 
programs have flourished. School clubs of every conceivable nature, from 
the traditional subject clubs (c.g., science or French), to those dealing 
with such activities as photography and aiiplane-model building, have 
sprung up in many schools. And most of these, outside of athletics, are 
more or less student-plaiuied and controlled. 

In Spite of these evidences of progress, the high-school curriculum 
has serious shortcomings. Some of these will be pointed out briefly, leav- 
ing the more extended discussion for later chapters. 

Afany j^ars ago, H'. S. LearaetP^ pocared oat that the camcalum 
was a “rope of sand”; this is more or less true today. Graduation from 
high school depends on accumulating sixteen separate “units” without 

“ T/ie Quality of the Education Process in the United Slates and Europe, New 
York, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancemeot of Teaching, 1927. 
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much interrelation or unity. New courses have been added without much 
study of their relationship to those already a part of the curriculum. 
Student progress is not cumulative in any intellectual or practical sense. 
Frequently the teachers in one area have little or no tnowledge of what 
is being taught in other areas. The result, so far as the student is con- 
cerned, is frequently confusion, fragmentary knowledge, and inadequate 
mastery. 

The lime-honored, well-established academic fields representing ac- 
cepted logical organizations of knowledge are still a very powerful influ- 
ence in the curriculum and consume a large part of the student’s time. 
Very frequently they crowd out the more practical subjects simply be- 
cause they bavn greater prestige with parents, teachers, and particularly 
with the colleges. And present-day demands for “toughness,” rigorous 
mental discipline, and the like, are tending to entrench these subjects even 
more deeply. VSTiUe this trend toward the academic has been in progress 
for some time, it has been greatly accelerated by the intense competition 
with the Soviet Union which allegedly ha$ a “tough” academic program, 
ocn though currently the Soviet Unloo is stressing practical work experi- 
ence. At any rate the superiority of the European system of education 
(including that of the ^vict Union) has been widely proclaimed by 
critics such as Vice-Admiral Hyman G. Rickover." Ihe trend toward 
emphasis upon the academic disciplines has also been augmented by the 
widely discussed Cbnant Report.*’ 

While vocational and the so-called practical subjects are still being 
stressed and to some extent expanded — especially for the average and 
dull students, such courses arc frequently quite divorced from general 
culture and citizenship training. In many of the smaller schools, and 
some of the larger ones, the student must choose between classical or 
modem languages, and home economics or industrial arts. The absurdity 
of such a program is self-cvideoL 

In spite of the more practical emphases discussed abov e, schools have 

” See for example, bis nuny ankles io popular magazines, and his widely dis- 
cussed boot, EJucojion and Freedom, New York, E. P. Dutton and Co.. Inc., 1959. 

“ See James B. Conant. The Arneritan High School Todaf, Cambridge, Mass, 

Harvard University Press. 1959; . The Child. The Parent, and the State, 

Cambridge. Mass, Harvard Utuversiiy Press. 1959; James D. Koemer. ed. The 
Cate {or Basic Education, Bosiotv linlc. Brown and Company. 1959. which is an 
ofTictal pronouncement of the Council for B<uie Education of Washington, D C. 
While Conant and the Council do not see “eye to e>e,“ they do agree upon a heavy 
academic emphasis in both the junior and senior high schooL 
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not, by and large, given much attention to personal living, including 
health education, face-to-facc relationships of adolescents, or to the 
participation of the student in the socioeconomic life of the communi^. 
The old issue as to whether the curriculum should be organized in terms 
of the problems, interests, and needs of students or in terms of prepara- 
tion for adult life is still a very live one.’* Present practice certainly indi- 
cates that the latter point of view is common. Attempts to get the points of 
view together in a program have not been very successful. Perhaps the 
most prevalent assumption is that the formal curriculum is planned to 
meet the needs of adult life, and the eitra-curriculum to meet the imme- 
diate needs of students. This conception goes far to block any attempt 
at basic curriculum reorganization and perpetuates a dualism that need 
never have developed. It should be pointed out, too, that the slavish 
following of the adopted textbook tends to “freeze" the curriculum and 
negate any attempt to secure unity between the curriculum and the extra- 
curriculum or to relate the cuniculum to the particular problems and 
interests of )Outb that grow out of their day-by-day interactions with 
their fellows and their relationships with the Immediate and wider com- 
munity. 

The amwer to the question posed in this section of the chapter de- 
pends to a large extent upon the educational outlook of those who give 
the answers. The trend toward greater emphasis upon formal subjects 
would certainly be applauded by many of the critics. In the opinion of 
the authors of this volume, thu emphasis may result in a program which 
pushes into the background the persistent problems of the adolescent 
and widens the gap between the learner and the culture. 

How Successful Have High Schools Been in Utilizing Sound Educa- 
tional Theory and Experimentation in Improving Classroom Procedures? 
In the first three decades of the century, there was a marked emphasis 
upon teaching methods. The Herbaitiao formal lesson plan was begin- 
ning to give way to various Qpes of unit pfanning. The project method 
which started in the agricultural field was being applied to other subjects. 
H. L. Miller experimented with a method which utilized the various steps 
in the tbinling process as stages of learning. H. C. Morrison developed a 

“Sec V.T. Tbaicr, Caroline Zachiy, and Rulh Kodoaky, Reorganizing Second- 
ary Education, New York. D. AppIeSoa^xntury Cotnpany, Inc, 1939. The authors 
arteoipt to interptet the concept of ‘‘oeeds” ia such msmser as to co>er both the 
present interests and desires of students and the demands of the adult world. 
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method known as the Morrison Plan that advocated comprehensive units 
of subject matter designed to bring about new adaptations or under- 
standings. The Dalton and Winnclka Plans were designed to break the 
lockstep and permit students to progress at their own rates of learning. 
V. T. Thayer wrote a book optimistically called The Passing of the 
Recitation. Meanwhile the activity movement, which provided for large 
“units of work" or “centers of interest," had found considerable accept- 
ance in the elementary-education field. All of these movements were 
directed against the daily ground-to-bc-covcrcd recitation method and 
were consistent with the new psychology of learning which was being 
developed. 

Up-to-date statistics bearing upon the use of these various plans are 
difilcult to secure. In 1933 not one of them was used by more than 10 
per cent of the large number of schools studied. Recent studies indicate 
that the situation is not much different at the present time. Daily assign- 
ment of lessons from textbooks is without a doubt the most common 
pracdcc in the high schools today. This is particularly true in the so-called 
academic fields. The fact that this mcthi^ has long been repudiated by 
psychologists and educators seems to have little effect upon actual class- 
room practice. 

The daily-assignment technique has the advantage of definiteness and 
is admirably adapted to the conception of education that prizes the ac- 
quisition of knowledge as the chief end of education. The recitation 
period provides an easy and obvious way of determining whether or not 
the student has completed the assigned tasks. It is contrary to the modem 
psychology of learning, however, and docs not facilitate the acquisition 
of such learning products as thinking, creativeness, initiative, and self- 
direction, which are significant in a democracy. 

The significant Group Dynamics movement, which promises much 
for the democratization of teaching procedures, has not yet registered 
any great impact on teaching procedures, nor is it likely to do so as long 
as the curriculum is dominated by the ground-lo-bc-covered conception 
of education. It is not likely to flourish in a climate characterized by rigid- 
ity of content and mastery of facts and information. 

Currendy much stress is being ^ven to the use of television as an in- 
strument of educational method. Many educators are enthusiastic about 
its potentialities, not only for making learning more effective, but also 
for providing belter staff utilization. However, a general survey of the 
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literature’* fails to rcieal any new procedures. Televised lectures by 
“master teachers” to large groups of students is but a modiheatioo of the 
time-honored “lecture method" uhich has been largely repudiated in the 
secondary schools. This has been augmented by short face-to-face dis- 
cussion periods with small groups of students in order to “danfy” the 
television presentation and provide the oj^rtuniiy for participation by 
students. Claims are made that such practices result in more effective 
learning, but usually such claims are based upon questionable evaluation 
procedures u hich fail to take into account the important intangibles, such 
as ideals, attitudes, and values which the good school is attempting to 
foster. 

Another movement which is bound to have significance in curriculum 
development and teaching procedures is the use of so-called “teaching 
machines.” It is too early to predict the total impact of these devices on 
the schools but it is safe to assume that the detailed, atomistic program- 
ming that is necessary will not be conducive to the enhancement of crea- 
tive thinking. The “programs" are likely to perpetuate and extend the 
daily ground-to-bc<overed textbook method of teaching. 

It is, of course, too early to male a fma] judgment on the use of tele- 
vision and teaching machines, but they have yet to prove the rather exag- 
gerated claims of their propottents. 

Reluctantly, then, we are forced to the conclusion that secondary 
schools generally have not utilized fully the best that is known about 
educational theory and practice. Undoubtedly gains have been made in 
teaching skills, panicularly in the area the language aits, but basic 
teaching procedures rehect to a large degree the prescientihe era when 
learning was regarded as a passive process and education was directed 
toward disciplining the “mind." 

To What Extent Are Eyaluation Programs inihe High School Geared 
with the Modern Conception of the Goals of the Schools? It has long 
been known that the learning products which arc actually tested are the 
determining factors in curriculum planning and learning. Traditionally, 
testing has been largely concerned with facts memorized and skills mas- 

’*Tbe most comprehensive reporU are those of the Commission on the Ex- 
pfrimyniai Siudy of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, appoinied 
by the National AssoaaUon of Secondary Sdiotrf Pnnapals and supported by the 
Ford Foundation's Fund for the Advaoccmenl of Education. See. J. lJo}d Trump, 
and Dorsey Ba>iihani. Focut on Change: Guide to Beiier Schools, Chicago, Rand 
McNally and Company, 1961, for a complete report of the Commission. 
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tercd, rather than with democratic values and attitudes. Nor has the 
scientific testing movement changed this situation to any great extent, for 
in this held tlie emphasis has been placed upon standard norms that as* 
sumc that large numbers of students have been exposed to the same 
subject matter, to the same spcciRc facts to be mastered. If the curriculum 
is changed materially, the tests arc no longer appropriate; consequently 
the tendency is to continue teaching the same subject matter and to stress 
the same objectives. State scholarship testing programs and the tradi- 
tional system of “Regents Examinations” have also accented this trend. 

Research in evaluation in the Thirties and early Forties gave promise 
of pointing the way to the development of programs of evaluation which 
were based upon the values which the school sought to achieve. Tlie 
group of evaluators’* in the Eight-Year Study, under the leadership of 
Ralph W. Tyler, developed instruments for appraising training in think- 
ing, personal-social development, interests, social sensitivity, and the 
like, and to some extent this type of work has been carried on by the 
child study specialists, and other workers in the evaluation held.’* How- 
ever, like the work of the Eight-Year Study, these findings have made 
little impact oa the high schools. It may safely be stated that most present- 
day evaluation programs stress the acquisition of facts and information 
but make superficial attempts to get at the mote intangible but signifi- 
cant values. 

With the present overcrowding in the colleges and universities, the 
emphasis upon objective tests and examinations has increased signifi- 
cantly. Even the state universities that traditionally opened their doors 
to all graduates of fully accredited high schools are beginning to utilize 
nation-wide entrance examinations; and require that students applying 
for admission be in the “upper third” of their class and that average or 
below average students, on the basis of examinations and marks, be 

“See Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. T>Jer, el al^ App'oUing and Hecording Sia- 
denl Progteit, New York, Harper and Biobers. 1942; J. Wayne Wrightslone, 
Appraisal of Expertmenial High School PractAcei, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers Cofle^, Columbia Universil/, )95B. 

“For example, see H. H. Remmers and N. L. Cage. Educational Measurement 
and Evaluation. Revised Edition. New Yoiit. Harper and Brothers. 1955; Robert L. 
Thorndike and Elizabeth Hagen, Mraiuremenl and Evaluation in Psychology and 
Education. New York. John P. Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1955. Note; For an excellent 
survey of the research in the field of cvahiaiioo, prepared by the above authors, 
see Encyclopedia of Ediieoiional Research. Third Edition, New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 1960, pp. 482-486. 
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“warned" of the probability of failure should they attempt to enter col- 
lege. 

Even though not more than half of the high-school graduates expect 
to enter college, these new pressures from the colleges and universities 
arc forcing the high schools to le-examine their system of appraising and 
recording student progress — and to introduce more rigid and rigorous 
evaluation procedures, not only for those students who expect to enter 
college, but for all. Usually the pattern fits the demands of the college, 
without much reference to its con^ten^ with the avowed philosophy 
and goals of the school. 

How Adequate Are High~School Buildings and Equipment for Carry- 
ing on a Modern Educational Program? Even the casual observer can- 
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not fail to note that there has been a >ast improvement in school-building 
design. Under the stimulation of the scientific study of the efficiency of 
buildings, school architects have pven much more attention in recent 
)car5 to satisfactory lighting and beating, to the most efficient beam 
spans, uidlh of corridors, and number and location of lavatories. The 
battle to include g)mnasiums and auditoriums has been uon, and the 
inclusion of studios and shops, uhilc regarded as fnlls in some quarten, 
is really a commonplace. Even the external appearance of school build- 
ings has been vastly improved, for uhile most buildings ore still box-like 
structures without much claim to aesthetic value, they arc, however, free 
from the “gingerbread” decoration of an earlier day. At least one can say 
that they arc not offensive. One may travel through hundreds of towns 
and cities and find school buildings that are as a rule far above the aver- 
age of efficiency and appearance to be found in other buildings of the 
community, including residences. In many communities the -public- 
school building is the only modem building to be found. It is true that 
one has to apply the criterion: “good for the locality." But with ail these; 
material improvements, it must be said that we arc only beginning to 
understand the meaning of “functional design.” 

School buildings actually built to facilitate an on-going, dynamic 
philosophy of education are such a' rarity'^ to make one question the 
functional value of a philosophy of education. The school architect who 
has any sense of the actual possibilities of building construction as a 
means of promoting the Idea that the school has a distinciiv-e role to per- 
form in transforming the life of the community, is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to locate. And it b easy to find educational research bureaus 
that conduct building surveys without any regard whatever for the educa- 
tional program which b, or ought to be. carried on in the proposed build- 
ing. Fortunately there is a growing trend toward using facul^ commit- 
tees in building planning. Thb treiid should be encouraged. 

Equipment and interior decoration have been vastly unproved. Much 
more care has been ^ven in recent years to the selection of school furni- 
ture to facilitate good posture and provide for satbfactory iUumination. 
Excellent reproductions of good paintings have found a place on man y 
schoolroom walls. Well-equipped science laboratories, shops, and studios, 
designed to provide first-hand experiences, have made their appearance 
in many higb-school buildings. Sound systems and visual aids have come 
into fairly common use, especially in city school systems. The use of tele- 
vision b growing rapidly. 
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Ycl in this ficlJ only beginnings haw been madi:. It is still fairly coat- 
mon practice to decorate all rooms exactly alike, to have seating equip- 
ment fastened rigidly to the floor, to pbn laboratories as if all pupils were 
expected to be working on exactly the same project at the same time. 
Corridors arc still cluttered up with unsightly, noisy lockers, and ugly 
plaster casts. Rooms especially equipped for {cisurc-fime and social ac- 
tivities of teachers and students arc ctxnspicuous by their absence. Lab- 
oratories, shops, studios, and classrooms are usually not equipped to 
invite the exploration of individual interest and abilities. The possibilities 
of arranging school furniture in such a way as to facilitate cooperation 
among pupils arc not developed to any great extent. Provision is seldom 
made for periodic repainting of murals by students. Exhibit eases for 
athletic trophies arc far more prominent than are appropriate pbces for 
exhibiting the arts and crafts work of the students or completed projects 
in other flclds. Draperies arc occasionally to be found in principals' 
ofliccs but are usually considered to be unnecessary for classrooms and 
laboratories. Why all these de/iclencies? Is it because of lack of funds? 
Usually this is not the answer. Rather, the answer is to be found, partly 
at least, in a lack of a caniroliing, consistent, and unified philosophy of 
education. Generally speaking, school equipment is not seen as a means 
of facilitating the way of life which we call democratic. 

The school-building picture, dark as it is, is likely to become darker 
as the full impact of the war years extends to the high-school population. 
High-school buildings, already over-crowded, arc inadequate to take care 
of the ever-increasing student load, and the urgency of providing newr 
buildings, rather than the functional design of the buildings, is likely to 
be the dominant factor.*’ 

What Role Da High-School Teachers Play in Curriculum Improve- 
ment? There is by no means universal recognition of the fact that teach- 
ers ought to play the leading role in curriculum development. However, 
when programs are introduced (hat break sharply with the traditional 
subjcct-cCDlered program, teachers have taken a leading part. During the 

"For an architect’s view of high-school biuldioss of the future, see l.awrence 
B. Perlinx, “Phnning the High School for TorootroWs Curriculum,” EducaJionol 
LeaJenhip, IX, 409-412 (Apnl, 1952). Sec also hterie R. Sumption and Jack 
Landers, Planning Funcuonal School BuMings, New York. Harper and Brothers. 
1957; and, Jonathan King. “In Which (be Bell Tolls,” Salunlay iteTiew, XLHI, 
84-85; 99-110 (October, 1960). Mr. Kiag is secretary and treasurer of The Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories established in 195* by the Ford Foundation to 
help American schools and colleges with their physical problems. 
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past few years thousands of teachers have given up all or part of their 
summer vacations to attend workshops for the purpose of working di* 
recily on their problems. In some eases, boards of education have 
financed large groups of teachers for such activity. These teachers have 
worked together upon the development of philosophy, studies of adoles- 
cents, resource units, programs of evaluation, and the like, and have gone 
back to their schools to do a better job of teaching.’® 

However, there is no evidence to support the view that high-school 
teachers, by and large, are eager to participate in curriculum-develop- 
ment programs. The reasons arc not ditlkult to discover. Most teachers 
arc products of the academic tradition which holds that the cultural 
heritage transmitted in the form of textbooks to be studied and mastered 
will transfer readily to life situations. They have been taught this in col- 
lege, and their meager professional training has done little to change their 
beliefs. All through college they arc subjected to logically organized sys- 
tems of knowledge taught by subject-matter specialists. For the student, 
academic success is defined as mastery of these materials. 

On the whole, the teacher has found that the high school in which he 
teaches is congcaial to the perpetuation of the same values he learned 
to cherish in college. When he enters the classroom, he finds a fixed 
course of study, perhaps prescribing the ground to be covered each 
semester, and a textbook containing the subject matter to be taught. It 
is easy to transfer his college experience to this new situation. He cannot 
be blamed for doing so. Gradually he develops a deep sense of security 
through teaching the same cut-and-dried materials year after year. The 
students don’t object. The community is satisfied. Why should he change? 
In such a climate it is easy to be complacent and self-satisfied, and even 
to build up barriers to prevent change. 

The experience gained from the Eight-Year tends to support 


’’See Hotlis L. Caswell, ani AssooaUs, CurriCHlum Impro^emenl in Pubiic- 
School Systems. New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950 for good examples of teacher participation. For illustrations of 
how mdividual teachers worked on curriculum improvement, see Creating a Good 
Environment for Learning, 1954 Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Washington. D.C.. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NBA. 1954, 

’• Sec Wilford Aikin. The Story of she Eighl-i’ear Study, and H. H. Giles, 
S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zechiel. Expleavtg the Curriculum, New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. Similar experience is also reported by Paul Pierce in Develop- 
ing a High-School Curriculum. New York, The American Book Company, 1942. 
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this point One of the obstacles to the utilization of the freedom granted 
by the colleges nos the traditiooal attitudes of teachers. Heretofore, they 
had rationalized their failure to meet the needs of youth by claims that 
the college-entrance rcqoiremcnts strait'/acicteJ them. Released from 
such requirements, they had neither the svill to change nor the under- 
standing of ^vhat should be done. In some schools, small groups of teach- 
ers v> ere found u ho had an honest desire to launch out on uncharted seas. 
New programs uerc instituted which embraced only a small segment of 
the students and the more progressively-minded teachers, simply because 
not all teachers were interested. Often these programs were defeated by 
the large body of conscrvatively-minded teachers who cot only had no 
desire to participate in the program, but also saw in it a threat to their 
own security. 

When the teachers of Bloomington, lU., were asked: “What are your 
suggestions for improving your school?", 46 per cent had no suggestions, 
and only five per cent suggested improving the curriculum. Tw'ice as 
many suggested: “Better administrators, supervisors or board mem> 
bers.'"'" It is interesting to note that 12 per cent of the senior higb-school 
teachers suggested improving the curriculum. This seems contrary to 
other findings concerning the complacency of senior high-school teachers 
as compared with those of the elementaiy and junior high school. But 
even though this interest in improving the cuniculum is commendable, 
it must be remembered that less than one teacher in eight sug^sted im- 
proving the currictilum.-*^ 

Perhaps the picture of teacher participation drawn above is too dark. 
The good teacher, even though the school has no overall design for cur- 

“Harolil Hand and Citizens Advivoty Cooned. Wbai ihe People of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, Think About Their Schools, Bloomington, lU., Board of Education. 
1952. p. 135. 

" also, Herbert Coon, A Study of the Attitudes of Teachers and Adminis- 
trators Toward High School Curriculum Reorganization, Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio Slate University, 1951; We Look at Cur- 
riculum Growth, 1952 V'earbook of (be New /ersey Secondary School Teachers* 
AssociaUon. Trenton. New Jersey. Secondary Teachers Association. 1952. Chapter 
V; Dan S. Koda, A Study of Successful Practices Used to Remose the Major Blocks 
to Curriculum Improiement in the Secondary School, Unpublished doctoraJ dr*- 
sertation, (Dolumbus, Ohio, The Ohio Kale University, 1952. In this study it was 
found that the following “blocks” ranked three and four, respectively, out of a total 
of twesly-fiye: “Failure of teachers to keep puce with Dew developmenU in cur- 
riculum research causes a serious lag between theory and praaice'; “The lack of 
teacher 'know-how' in curriculuni uupfovement results in a static program, in- 
security, indifference, and resistance.” 
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riculum improvement, seeks from day to day to improve learning in the 
classroom, and it is not difficult to fmd teacher learns at work on some 
aspect of the curriculum program.— <MI-school teacher participation in 
curriculum planning is not hkcly to flourish unless some uell-traincd 
leader, who may be the principal or curriculum director, develops an in- 
service education program and provides time and resources to work on 
the curriculum problem. Otherwise curriculum improvement is likely to 
be a “hit-or-miss” affair, involving the occasional addition of a new 
course, or the adoption of a new textbook. 

Haw Well Satisfied Are High-Schord Students with the Currtculums 
of Their School? High-school students show a surprising lack of de- 
sire to pursue new curriculums and methods of work that call for the use 
of initiative, originality, and the ability to plan their work. They, too, 
have found security in the daily giound-to-be-covcicd assignments from 
textbooks and in a testing program that places a premium on the mem- 
orization of facts and information. Even in cxtracvnicular activity pro- 
grams in which students have had abundant opportunity to live in a truly 
democratic atmosphere, active participation is all too frequently limited 
to a relatively sm^ percentage of the student group. One needs only to 
ask college freshmen to express their opinions of their high schools to 
discover that most of them have been completely satisfied with their pro- 
gram. At best, their criticisms arc superficial and lacking in fundamental 
insight into ways in which the school might have helped them to meet 
their needs. In the study of the Bloomington, 111., schools the following 
conclusion is reached: 

Only about a third of either (younger and older) student groups volun- 
teered suggestions for the improvement of their schools. Most frequently 
mentioned by both groups (about 12 per cent) was the suggestion that more 
understanding, better, and younger teachers be employed. About five per 
cent of both the older and the younger pupils suggesbxl that rnore student 
activities be provided. Included among the other suggestions which were 

** For example, see F. B. Strateaie)cr, H. L. ForXner. M. G. McKim. and A- 
Harry PaMow, Dexeloping a Carricutum /or Modem Ltung, Secemd Edition, Re- 
vised. New York. Bureau of Publicaikuts, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1957, Part IV, ^lany suggestions for Icacher participation are found m Harold 
Alberty. and Associates. How to Improve the High School Curriculum (mimeo- 
graphed). Columbus, Ohio. The Ohio StaU Univeruty. t959. See also Huold 
J. .McNally, A. Harry Passow, and Asso ci at es . Improving the Quality of Public 
School Programs, New York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. Columbia 
Uftiver^y, I960. 
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ottered by more than one per cent of the students uerc picas for more or 
better equipment, recommendations that the building be modernized or re- 
paired, that pupil behavior be improved and that longer lunch periods and 
better lunch facilities be pro\ ided.^ 

Note that none of these suggestions bears directly on curriculum improve- 
ment. One reason for (his condition is to be found in (he fact that, in spite 
of what has been said about the democratic character of our high schools, 
they stili remain rather highly selective institutions. Their graduates are 
largely made up of the students of professional and business groups that 
occupy a relatively high position on (he economic scale. Many students 
from less favored economic groups lend to drop out early and conse- 
quently arc not present to testify as to the inadequacy of their high-school 
experience. It is not surprising to find that those students who survive are 
fairly well adjusted and have only minor criticisms to make of their 
school experience. 

Fortunately, there is a brighter side, for evidence at hand tends to 
show that once bigh-school students become accustomed to a more 
dynamic type of education, they readily assume responsibility for helping 
to plan and cany out their own programs. Students have demonstrated 
that they can participate efiectivciy in community health and recreation 
programs and in the general improvement of community life. However, 
such programs flourish only when the climate of the school is such as to 
encourage youth to speak and to panicipaie. Chapter X discusses rather 
fully the conditions under which democratic student participation can be 
successful. 

How Effective Are School Administrators in Pro\!ding Leadership 
in Curriculum Reorganization? A wdl-knowTi educator once said; “As 
the principal, so is the school.'’ This is undoubtedly an overstatement, 
but it is ccitainly true (hat without leadership in the pnncipal’s office not 
much is likely to happen by way of curricuium development The con- 
verse is likely to be true also. WTicrever one finds a wide-aw'ake, well- 
trained principal, an in-service curriculum-development program is likely 
to be under Vvay. Through democratic administration he is able to over- 
come most of the obstacles which are presented in this chapter. Many of 

” Hand, op. ci/., pp. 77-78. For a penetralins and somewhat devastaling analy- 
sis o( youth's apparent tack of concern for school improvement, see Edgar Z. 
Freidenberg. The t'anishing Adoleacent, Boston, Beacon Press, 19S9, 
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these cooperatively developed curriculum programs are described else- 
where in this volume. 

But administrators, like teachers, suffer from traditional theories and 
practices. Their preparation for their work has in the past consisted 
largely of courses in school finance, business administration, school 
buildings — all good in themselves but not very valuable for learning how 
to work with a teaching staff in dealing with vital problems of the class- 
room. 

Then, too, school administration is a hazardous occupation. Fre- 
quently administrators do not share the tenure laws enjoyed by teachers. 
Unfortunately promotions are more likely to come to the administrator 
if he pursues a laissez-faire policy on curriculum matters. Some of the 
administrators who have dilBculty holding their jobs have been identified 
with progressive changes in the schools that are not accepted by power- 
ful interest groups in the community. Widely publicized experiences of 
this sort are likely to cause fear and insecurity on the part of other admin- 
istrators. Lacking the '‘know-how” of developing a sound public-rela- 
tions program, they retreat to the ivoiy tower and find their security and 
feeling of achievement in performing efficiently the details of day-to-day 
administration. 

A considerable amount of the blame for the failure of a large per- 
centage of schools to apply sound principles of curriculum development 
to their programs must be placed upon the shoulders of the higb-school 
principal and other administrative heads. How else can one explain the 
fact that so little is happening in the field of curriculum development 
even though the National Association of Secondary-School principals 
has consistently advocated curriculum reform? Through such publica- 
tions as Education jar All American Youth, Planning for All American 
Youth, and the more recent Education for All American Youth — A Fur- 
ther Look, it has promoted curriculum development, particularly in the 
field of general education. Bui the programs advocated arc to be found 
in very few American high schools. 

On the credit side, it must be pointed out that there U isveieasing evi- 
dence that school administrators arc beginning to recognize their role in 
curriculum development — especially as it deals with public relations.** 

*• For an excellent IreaUnent of the role of the administrator in program im- 
prosement. see Roald F, Campbell and John A. Ramse>er, The Dynamics of 
School-Communiij Rtlaiiomlups, New York. All}n and Bacon, Inc., 1955. 
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Another promising sign is the upgrading of school administrators by 
their owTi professional organization, the American Association of School 
Administrators. A mosement is undersiway to require two years of grad- 
uate preparation for membership in the organization, and the nature of 
present preparation programs is being critically examined.-* 

Still another significant dcs-clopmcnt is the work of the Kellogg 
Foundation in providing grants to regional universities for carrying on 
experiments designed to raise the quality of educational administration. 

It is too early to evaluate the ciTects of these forward-looking move- 
ments. Perhaps not much in the way of tangible results in curriculum 
development may be expected as long as the present crisis in school 
population and its attendant problems continues. As long as the schools 
are under pressure to add courses (without examiniog the total program) 
in mathemaUcs, science, and foreign languages “to get ahead of the 
Soviet Union" it is not likely that curriculum development will be more 
than a “broken-front" piecemeal affair. 

fV/utt Role Do Laymen Play in Determining School Policies and Pro~ 
grams? The role which lawmen play and should play in improving high- 
school education today must be viewed against the backdrop of the cur> 
rent socio-economic-political climate in which the schools operate. With- 
out a doubt, this climate has engendered a vast and confusing array of 
criticisms of high-school education made by la)fflen — journalists, ad- 
mirals, industrialists; and also by p/ofcssiooal educators — mostly asso- 
ciated with the liberal arts colleges.*'* James B. Conant has this to say 
about the more recent criticisms and their effect upon the layman: 

“See Professional Administrators for America's Schools, Thirry<ighth Year- 
book. American Association of School Admimuratc^ Washington. American 
Association of School AdjninJsiraton. NEA, 1960. 

"For good anal)ses of these criliasms see the foUoviing: C. Winfield Scott 
and Clide Af. Hdl, eds.. Public Education Under CrMasm, Englewood Cliffs. NJ, 
Preniice-Hall, Inc.. 1954; C. Winfield Scott. Clyde M. Hill, and Hobert W. Bums, 
eds.. The Great Debate: Our Schools in Cnsis, Cngtewood Cliffs, NJ, 1959; V. T. 
Thajer, The Role of the School in American Sodety, Uew York, Dodd. Afead and 
Company. 1960. Part IV; M)ron Uebennan. The Future of Public Education, 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, I960; Hyman G. Rickover, Education 
and Freedom, New York, E. P. Dutton and Oympany, 1959. For an excellent 
example of continued attacks on so-called "Progressive Education" and on pro- 
fessional educators, see the publications of the Council for Basic Education, par- 
ticularly the Butleiin, edited by Atofiimer Snutfi, issued by the Council for Bosk 
E ducation, 725 Fifteenth SU N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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To some degree the attention devoted to the shortcomings of our public 
schools by the media of mass communicaiion in the last few years has 
tended to confuse the layman. So, too, have the writings of certain critics. 
The basis of the complaints was hardly new; indeed, to those of us who had 
been directly involved in education for many years, the stories were quite 
familiar. What Sputnik accomplished was to provide an attentive audience. 
Cnticism of public education, pantcutatly of the high schools, was good 
copy. In fact, in the closing months of 1957 and the beginning months of 
1958, the more violently a speaker attacked the high school, the more cer- 
tain he was to have his remarks appear with large headlines on page one.-' 

As was pointed out, this flood of criticism came, not only from people 
outside the profession, but also from university professors. Conaot under- 
scores this point in the following statement: 

The truth of the matter is that some of the most virulent attacks on the 
Ametican high schools have come from within the profession itself — from 
professors in universities. If a citizen hears the public high schools con- 
demned by a professor, he is strongly inclined to believe the professor must 
be right. The layman may regard professors with suspicion when they talk 
about politics and economics, but surely a teacher in a university ought to 
know whether the high schools arc good or bad. As a consequence of this 
attitude, one may encounter a parent who is satisfied with the local high 
school yet is quite willing to believe the worst about the national situation 
because he has read an article by Professor X.^ 

Educators themselves arc sharply divided on such questions as: 

What should be the role of the federal government in the support and 
control of public education? 

How much emphasis should be placed upon the academic subjects, 
c.g., mathematics, science, foreign languages? 

Should there be a common curriculum for all students? 

Should the gifted student be segregated and provided with a special 
program? 

Should students be sectioned homogeneously? 

Who should go to college? 

Should high schools be comprehensave or specialized? 

Should foreign languages be taught in (he elementary school? 

It is to be expected, under such conditions, that there is confusion as 

"James B. Conant. The CMJ, The Pareni, and the Stale, CambriJge, Xtass., 
Harvard Universiiy Press. 1959. p. 59. 

•‘JhiJ^p. 62. 
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to the role that the lawmen should assume in determining poL'cies and 
programs. 

It is true that at the present time there are no clearly defined “ground 
rules” to guide the participation of 13 ) 1000 . Pressure groups spring up 
to promote or maintain special interests. Goaded on by natiood groups 
that know exactly what they want, wcU-meaning local citizen groups fre~ 
quendy take action that does harm to the schools. This is usually true 
when ]a)'mcn undertake to act independendy and out of relation to the 
professional group, e.g., schoed administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 

On the other hand, distinguished service to the schools has been ten* 
dcred by such groups as the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools.^ In addition to functioning on the national level, this Commis* 
sion has stimulated the organization of hundreds of local organizations 
by providing encouragement in the form of “Working Guides" which de- 
scribe procedures for organizing for better schools. So effective has been 
the work of this Commission that it considers its “mission" accomplished 
and has disbanded. 

Under the sponsorship of the Kellogg Foundation a number of note- 
worthy studies have been made of the panidpatioo of b)'men in school 
improvemeoL One such study was recently carried out at The Ohio State 
University.*'* The results of this and other experimental studies tend to 
support the thesis that it is the professional educator's responsibility to 
initiate and direct lay participation if it is to have maximum effectiveness. 

In spite of the continuing crises in education and the constant agita- 
tion of vested-interest groups, laymen's opinion polls seem to indicate 
that the public is fairly well satisfied with the schools and the products 
which they are turning out. The Kaiional Education Association’s Re- 
search Dhision studied major public-opinion polls on education reported 
between January, 1950 and April, 1958. On the basis of these studies, 
the following conclusions were reached: 

1. Tbe public strongly endorses the basic goals of American education: 
First, to create an enlightened, loyal. aoJ responsible electorate, and second, 
to provide all American children widi ao education appropriate to tberg as 
individuals. 

> See. for example, David B. Dreiman, How lo Gel Better Schools, New York, 
Harper and Brothers. 1956. This impoitant book describes the work of the Com- 
mission and cites several case studies of schord improvement initiated by laymen. 

“ See Campbell and Ramsey er, op. cit. Thb important book gives details as to 
how laymen may participate in school improvement programs. Chapter VI lists 
ten principles of effeca've lay paitiupaikn. 
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2. Although there ji ^^idespread belief that something should be done to 
improve curriculum oSerings in our schools, many persons do not hold defi- 
nite opinions about what should be done. 

3. For the most part, the American public is more convinced of the value 
of practical training than of the value of what is generally known as liberal 
education. 

4. Educators are much more demanding of American education than is 
the general public. 

5. To eliminaie our crippling educational shortages, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American public favors federal financial support for 
education.'^ 


An interesting and significant point in the above report is that critics 
such as Mortimer Smith, Arthur Bestor, and H)man RieVover, and or- 
ganizations such as the Council for Basic Education sectn not to have 
had much effect on the thinkiog of most Americans as to the kind of 
education they want for their children. 

Spurred on by special interest organizations, lay groups sometimes 
campaign against bond issues for new buildings or increued tax levies 
for teachers salaries, but this is more of a protest against mounting tax 
rates than an outright opposition to the school program. Perhaps it would 
be fair to say that most laymen are inclined to leave the whole matter to 
professional educators. of course, is a mistake. 

Do Teacher-Education Jnstitutioru Play a Dominant Role in Cur- 
riculum-Reorganization Programs? Naturally, we would ezpect teacher- 
education agencies to be centets for the development of new theories and 
practices. It has already been pointed out that at least part of the diffi- 
cult in changing teachers’ attitudes is due to their academic and profes- 
sional education. An eumination of the program of InstituUoiis for the 
preparation of high-school tc^dters indicates that they are highly con- 
ventional. Usually the traditional separation between subject matter and 
method is to be found. Methods courses arc frequently compartmental- 
ized in terms of one aspect of a field. This poli^ successfully prevents 
any widespread deviation from existing practices in the high schools. 
Each subject is compartmentalized and taught by a specialist in that field. 
There has been little attempt to make the problems actually faced by 
schools and communities the center of the program. Actual school prob- 

*Caeinuu«« oa Tax Education snj School Finance. NEA. Public Opinion 
Pulls vn American Etlucaitun, W'athmeUM. O.C., NaiioaaJ Educauon Association, 
1938, p. 3. 
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lenu are givco a micor emphasis ia the rush to impart logical systems of 
Ino^vlcdgc. Accomplishment is in the form of courses caLen and credits 
earned. Even the movement tou-ard the unification of subject matter 
svhich has found rather general acceptance in elementary teacher-educa- 
tion circles has scarcely influenced high-school teacher education. It is 
difficult to And courses for high-school teachers that give adequate as- 
sistance in preparing them to teach core or fused courses.^- 

Most of these criticisms of public education center around teacher- 
educational institutions and teacher educators. These criticisms largely 
emanate from the “inteUcctuals** in the colleges and universities ^^ho 
charge that professional courses are largely a waste of time. \Miat pros- 
pectise teachers need, so they say. arc more subject-matter courses and 
fewer “methods’* courses. Implicit in many of the criticisms Is the boaiy 
aphorism — “if you Vnow your subject you can teach it.”“ 

Teacher educators are also castigated for initiating and maintaining a 
system of ccitiflcation which calls for rigid professional requirements at 
the expense of academic requirements. 

Many of the critics of teacher education (Admiral RIckover in- 
cluded) base a wholly erroneous view of the proportionate amount of 
lime gisen over to the academic and professional aspects of the program. 
A recent study of 1 14 institutions accredited for the training of teachers 
by the National Council of Accreditation of Teacher Education** indi- 
cates that only 16 to 20 per cent of the four-year programs for the train- 
ing of higb-school teachers is devoted to professional courses, and 30 
per cent of this time is allocated to student teaching. This seems to be a 
very small amount of lime in which lo acquire the attitudes, understand- 
ings, and of teaching. Yet it is probably true that since the study 
above was reported there has been a further decrease in the amount of 

“See. Commiuee oa the Preparatioo of Core Teacben, Harold Albeity. cA, 
The Preparcuion of Core Teachers for Secaadarf Schools. ASCD Buttetin, Wasli- 
ingion, D.C, Assoctaiion for Siq)eivis>oo and Curriculum Deielopmect, NEA, 
1935. 

“For rtpresectaUve samples of tbe btcranire bearios on this controversy, see 
Scon and HilL op. cti, and Scon. HOI, and Bunts, op. at. 

“ Morris L. “Professional Re<iuireaiest$ m Collegiaie ftograms for the 

Preparation of High sirftool Teachers." The Educalton of Teachers; Sew Perspee- 
tiies. Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional .Standards. June 1958. Washington, DC., 
National Education Association, 195^ p. 320. 
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professional education. There would appear lo be a trend toward even 
more emphasis upon the academic and less upon professional education. 
We seem to be moving away from the concept of unity of subject matter 
and method and toward an even sharper dichotomy. “The professional 
treatment of subject matter” which foimcriy held so much promise is re- 
ceiving little emphasis. Professional programs arc being moved to the 
upper division of the undergraduate programs, and experiments designed 
to restrict it entirely to the graduate school arc receiving enthusiastic 
foundation support. Thus, teacher education in the foreseeable future 
seems destined to play an even mote conservative role in preparing young 
people to live in our democratic society. 

iVhal Influence Do College-Entrance Requirements Have Upon Cur- 
riculum Reorganization? Since the traditional purposes of the high 
school centered around college preparation, it was to be expected that 
the high school would be greatly inJQuenced by the demands of the col- 
leges. The work of the Committee of Tea ( 1893) is a typical example of 
such influence. With the extension ol the high-school program to Include 
more and more of the youth population, college attendance ceased to be 
the aim of a large majority of snideuts. At the present time, such prepara- 
tion plays a subordinate role in the average high school even though the 
percentage of youth entering college has increased. Yet the program con- 
tinues to be greatly influenced by college-entrance requirements. The 
group of educators who instituted the Eight-Year Study felt that the in- 
fluence was sufflcienlly potent to justify a carefully controlled experiment 
to dctennine whether or not students could depart widely from conven- 
tional preparation and stUl succeed in college. The results of that experi- 
ment*® indicated that the graduates of the experimental schools did 
slightly better than graduates of conventional schools who had equal 
mental ability and similar socioeconomic backgrounds. These results are 
known to the colleges and some have no doubt modifled their programs 
as a result, but it will be a long lime before the more conservative colleges 
will even listen to proposals for change. 

Wwb the “populatvon expJoMon” anti the sharp inoicase \n enioh- 
ments, colleges and universities arc becoming more selective and are 
moving rapidly in the direction of requiring academic tests as a condition 

•See Dean Chamberlin, et ah. DU They Succeed in College? New York. 
Harper and Broihers, 1942, and Wilford AiUn, The Story of the Eight-Year Study, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, I94t. 
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of cninmcc. Even state universities, which frequently are required by law 
to admit ail graduates of fully accredited high schools, are seeking to find 
wa)s and means of limiting their enrollments by setting up entrance ex- 
aminations. This testing movement, which is gaining ground rapidly, is 
bound to sircnglbcn the hold of the collegei on the high-school cur- 
riculum. 

The dangers of the inersa^g use of this program are well stated in 
the following quotation: 

In spite of warnings fay College Board oindals about the limiiations of 
the tests, the use of the tests often produce undesirable efTects on the schools. 
A creative English teacher spent a full semester cramming her students for 
College Board examinauons by dull drill on word derivation and vocabulary. 
Private coaching schools are springing up in many communities. Several 
boards of education in one area met to compare college board examination 
results in the misguided belief that they could thus identify strengths and 
weaknesses of their s)s(cms. ... In an edort to improve their records in 
examinations, schools are urged to push high school subjects down into the 
junior high and elementary schools, where they do not beloog. Too many 
admission o/hcen are rcl>ing on college board scores as almost the sole fac- 
tor in seIccUoa 

The qualifjiflg tests for the National Merit Scholarships have also as- 
sumed broad scope. Once winners are announced, school patrons join a 
chortis of pride or compliinL . . . The school Js urged to make a better record 
and this often results in a demand to eliminate ever^lhiog that does not seem 
to point toward more successful test performance:** 

As this movement of the colleges and universities toward devising 
instruments for greater selection spreads, their influence on the lugh- 
school curriculum is bound to increase. With the advent of the junior 
high school, embracing grades seven, eight, and nine, high-school educa- 
tors thought they saw an opportunity to free the ninth grade from college 
domination. We now know that this was a false hope and have about de- 
cided to surrender. This dream of a three-)'car unit devoted to meeting 
the needs of al! American jouth has faded. Undoubtedly, the seventh and 
eighth grades as well as the upper elementary school, as Commissioner 
Raubinger pointed out, will be greatly influenced by the colleges and uni- 

“Frederici Raubinger in a sjmposium with Robert Ebel. “A Naiionwicfe 
Tesiing Program." NEA Journal. XLVUI. 29 (November, 1959). Readers will also 
want lo read Dr. EbeJ's argument m lavor of nationwide lesong. He is Vice- 
Preudent of Educaiional Teuing Senice, Princeloii. New Jersey. 
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versilics. Witness the rapid spread of the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary school, the segregation of bright students to start prep- 
aration for advanced science and mathematics programs in the eighth 
grade, and the increased emphasis upon “guiding" bright students into 
college preparatory courses as early as the eighth grade. This movement 
is bound to receive added emphasis as a result of the studies of James B. 
Conont Viho has concluded, after visiting 125 junior high schools; 

1 have been consinced, also from v>hat v;e have seen and heard, that the 
eighth grade should be departmeotalized. r«iih specialized teachers of the 
ac^cmic subjects (En^ish, social studies, mathematics, science) and special- 
ists in art, music, home economics, and industrial arts as sselL Artd 1 am in- 
clinsd to the view of those uho feel that the seventh grade should be con- 
sidered as transitional between the self-contained class of grades one through 
six. and the fuUy departmenlaliz^ uluation in grade cighL In the seventh 
grade I should advocate some departmentaitzation.*' 

SUMMARY 

1. The trend tow-ard providing a secondary-school education for all 
American )outh is not likely u> be reversed by the clamor of those critics 
«bo would like to return to the period when the btgh-school population 
was a highly selected group. The faith of the American people in educa- 
tion is too strong to yield to the pressures to reduce the compulsory- 
education age and eliminate those who arc not capable of high academic 
achievement. 

2. Not enough progress has been made in defining and clarifying the 
goals of bigb-scbool education in our democratic culmre to the end that 
the school may become an instrunurot for the continuous re-examinatioo, 

* James B. Coaant. ~A Loo); at the Junior High School,'' Education Digest. 
XXV, 1-2 t April, l9iO). See ab<K Junes B. Cocani. Education in the Junior High 
School Years, Princeton, N. J.. Educational Testing Service. 1960, pp. 22-23. In this 
later report he advocates that a block sA time be set aside, at least in grade seven, in 
which twie teacher has the same pupiU for two or more periods, generally in Eng- 
lish and social studies. Otherwise grades seven, eight, and nine should be depart- 
Tnenulized; vhav n vo say, pnpds dwdld have tpedalia lea^rs in ca^ of the 
subject areas (p. 22). This recommendation, if carried out, sounds the death knell 
of the adolescent-problems core even in pade seven. 

TTse departmeclalizaiion advocated by Conaol. as well as bis insistence on sec- 
tioning by subjects oa the basis of academic abiLty (eacept in grade seven, where 
one t e a ch er handles bc«h English and social uudies) is a divisive influence is the 
high school which may disccairage growth and development of the juniev high 
school and. perhaps umnieniionally. i^ien the door to further college domlnatiofl. 
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rciiitc/prctation. and reHncinent of the conditions which would enhance 
the quality of living for all. There is still too much emphasis upon subject- 
matter achievement as the goal of the educative process, and powerful 
forces arc likely to exert considerable influence in reinforcing this trend. 

3. The curriculum is, for the most part, subject-centered, and is 
largely determined by adopted textbooks and fixed courses of study. The 
t rend toward, basing the curriculum on the needs, problems, and interests, 
of adolescents seems to be overshadowed by the present emphasis upoit 
the needs, problems, and interests of the Sme — as evidenced by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 19S8 and the widespread demand foe a 
“tougher" program to keep pace with totalitarian countries. 

4. A great deal of experimentation which is underway in areas such 
as television, teaching machines, and recordings, is designed to make 
leanung more elective and to bring about better staff utilizatioa. It Is an 
open question, however, whether the evolving procedures utilize the best 
that is known about the nature of the learner and the learm'ag process, 
and the cultivation of the cherished values of the society. 

5. The present demand for objectivity in evaluation procedures is, 
of course, commendable up to a certain point, but complete reliance on 
the results of standardized tests may well neglect the intangible but basic 
values which are the major goals of the educative process; thus the drive 
for “quality" may defeat its own commendable purpose. Segrtgatioa of 
the “academically talented," advanced placement programs, and profi- 
ciency examinations for college entrance, have values but they also have 
potential dangers which need to be watched. 

6. Undoubtedly there has been vast improvement in school-buOding 
design over the past decade. Buildings are much belter related to func- 
tion, and the attempts to recapture (be post in building design is giving 
way to a new conception of architecture, grounded in the present and 
future. School equipment, lifting, laboratories, and studios are better 
adapted to their use. Grounds are more spacious — even though much of 
them may be taken up by stadiums which are utilized only a part of the 
school year. 

7. The teacher's role in curriculum-making is far from clear. There 
are many illustrations in the literature of widespread participation in cur- 
riculum development and of elaborate machinery set up to facilitate such 
participation, but rarely does one find school systems involving the staff 
in basic curriculum-development programs. More prevalent is the 
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“brokco-front” procedure, in which a few teachers work together in im- 
proving some particular phase of the program, c.g., mathematics, science, 
foreign languages. This is, of course, commendable, but docs not seem to 
be a satisfactory substitute for looking at the total program as it relates 
to school, community, and national goals. One misses such pioneering 
efforts as those of Denver, Virginia, Santa Barbara, and the laboratory 
schools associated with teacher-education institutions which promised so 
much in the decades of the Thirties and Forties. Perhaps new frontiers 
are in the process of emerging. Meanwhile, we shall hear more about na- 
tional curriculums and textbooks prepared by experts and handed down 
to the classroom teachers. 

8. Controversy still rages over the extent to which students are capa- 
ble of participating in curriculum planning. In spite of the generally ac- 
cepted principle that democracy is best taught by practicing it in the 
classroom, there is little evidence to show that students participate widely 
in classroom decisions, or that they desire to do so. The present emphasis 
on raising standards of subject-matter achievement, of “assigning" fifteen 
to twenty hours of homework as advocated by some “specialists,” may 
well operate against democratic practices in the classroom and may even 
decrease the holding power of the high school. 

9. There is a concerted, well-organized movement to improve the 
preparation of administrators for educational leadership. This may re- 
sult in principals and superintendents playing a larger role in improving 
curriculum practices. Considerable stress has been placed upon tech- 
niques of bringing about better public relations between the school and 
the community, and this is certainly to be commended, but unless good 
public relations leads to curriculum and instructional improvement, the 
time spent on “cultivating” the public can hardly be justified. 

10. Perhaps never before in the history of American education have 
laymen been bombarded with as much literature concerning the schools 
and what role they should play in formulating school policy. This has 
unquestionably resulted in widespread interest and has led to the forma- 
tioa o£ mawy st<idy and action gsoops. such grcAips operate 

without the guidance of professional personnel. When they do, the re- 
sults are likely to be negative. This concern for the improvement of public 
education on the part of laymen presents a significant challenge to the 
school administrator, and he will have to approach the problem of lay 
participation creatively with no ready-made solutions. The extent and 
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level of lay participation is still one of the unsolved problems of public 
school administration, fs the public to ‘‘advise and consent" — or play a 
more d)namic role? 

1 1 . Teacher education has by no means escaped the sharp criticisms 
Icieled at the program of public education. Teacher-education institu- 
tions and accrediting agencies have been cruicized for allocating too 
much of the four-jear teacher-preparation program to professional 
courses. This charge is, in most cases, not based upon reliable evidence. 
This movement is a part of the timeworn dichotomy between subject 
matter and •'method,’' which term is used so broadly as to include practi- 
cally all professional courses. Personnel arc labelled educators if they 
hold academic degrees, and educationists if they hold degrees in the pro- 
fessional phases of education. Teacher-education institutions, by and 
large, have not met these challenges elTectively. 

12. The "population explosion" and the desire of more and more 
youths to attend college have brought about a real crisis in higher educa- 
tion. This crisis has not )et been adequately met by expanding present 
facilities, or by the establishment of branches of universities and/or jun- 
ior or coouDunity colleges — though there arc signiheant moves in this 
direction. Rather the trend is toward raising entrance requirements 
through objective examinations with a view to eliminating at least the 
lower third of the students of each graduating class. Unless more en- 
lightened policies arc developed than those which now seem to be gen- 
erally followed, many joung pet^Ie in the decade ahead will be denied 
even the chance to prove their ability to cany on college vt'ort success- 
fully. 
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I.V THE PRt\^ovs CH«i»TE*, a auiiibef ot pcniaeat qusstioDs 
\sere raised coaceroia^ the high scbod as it fuoctioos ta present-day 
Amcn'caa society. N'o attempt was made to evaluate present practices in 
light of speciile criteria, but implicit la the discussion was the idea that 
some practices are more desirable than others. In other words it ts pos- 
sible to attach higher values to certain practices than to others. Such an 
appraisal would necessarily be based upon the values held to be para- 
mount by the person or group maiiiig the appraisal For want of a better 
name such a set of values may be referred to as a philosophy. Uhen a 
philosophy gives direction to the educative process, we designate such 
direction as goals or objectives. In this chapter our purpose is to eumine 
various concepts of philosophy and to arrive at some conclusions con- 
cerning what direction appears to be most promising for the future of our 
democratic way of life. 

THE MEANING OF PHILOSOPHY 

Any discussion of philosophy and goals of education, as has been 
pointed out, must, of necessity, rest upon some concept of values. The 
nature of values was clearly stated many years ago by Joseph Justman 
and b quoted here in order to provide a basis for the discussion which 
follows: 


Educauonal theories diSer essentiallyr with regard to the values that they 
accept and that they bold out as ends of the educative process. Such values 
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may be intelligence or faith, reason or experience, individuality or conform- 
ity, social need or individual right, sclC-resUunl or sclf-cxprcssion, the facnil- 
iar, the regular, the permanent, or the novel, the sudden, the changing. One’s 
conception of the Good Life for man is a summation of such values; a con- 
ception of the educative process is an explanation of how these values may 
be achieved, and involves the establishment of tallies that arc minor, less 
permanent, auxiliary — in short, instrumental values. 

A value is, defined roughly, a “good,” an object or action or quality or 
idea that one esteems highly, and that, in the conduct of living, one would 
prefer to other things as “worthy to be achieved." To valuatc is to place an 
estimate upon objects or actions or qualities or ideas occurrent in one's 
experience for the guidance of one’s living. The purpose of valuation is prac- 
lical; a value motivates human action. alTccts human decisions, results in the 
doing of one thing rather than another. An estimate is placed on all things of 
which the human being becomes aware as alTccting his living in some way. 
The conscious purpose in living then becomes to realize those things upon 
which a high valuation has been placed (the valued things, or the values) 
and correspondingly to avoid or to fail to realize those thinp upon which a 
law or a negative valuation has been placed (the non-valu^ things, or the 
non-values) 

It has often been said that every individual has a philosophy, but if 
by that is meant a consistent, unified set of values or preferences tvhich 
give meaning to action, we are forced to admit that the statement is only 
a half-truth. On all sides wc see human action that obviously is based 
upon trial and error, caprice, or a blind following of tradition, and hence 
does not have the quality of cither unity or consistency. On the other 
hand, it is probably true that evciy individual does have certain prefer- 
ences, certain things that are more highly prized, certain desires that are 
warmer, more dynamic than others to which he gives allegiance and 
which somehow form a rough pattern for living. We may call this pattern 
his outlook, or philosophy. It is a far cry, of course, from the chaotic 
values that characterize the philosophy of the average individual, to the 
aspiration of the philosopher to “comprehend the universe, not simply 
piecemeal or by fragments, but somehow as a whole.” But, fundamen- 
tally, the basic idea is the same for the professional philosopher and the 
so-called common man. Philosophy involves the cultivation of a set of 
values which serves as a guide to conduct. 

Thus, when we speak of the philosophy of a school we refer to the 

* Joseph Justman. Theories of Sect»iiLuy Education in the United States, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University CootnbuUoas lo Education. No. 814. New York. 
Bureau of Publicaiions. Teachers College. Cotumbia University, 1940. pp. 10-11. 
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purposes that give direction to the activities which it Sponsors, to the be- 
liefs which the teaching staff holds concerning the development of human 
personatily. to its conception of the nature of the good life in our society. 
From this point of view, we can readily see that some schools, like indi- 
viduals, may possess a hodgepodge of conflicting, confused values that 
lead in no particular direction. Others may be very certain of the goals 
toward which they arc moving, even though such goals might not be ac- 
cepted as valid by many educators. Still others may be found that are 
consciously setting goals that arc consistent with our democratic tradition. 

Some educators hold that a school should have no established philos- 
ophy, on the ground that this would lead (o the indoctrination of the stu- 
dents— a practice which is held to be contrary to democracy itself. 
Students, so It is claimed, should come in contact with many philosophies 
and then be free to make up their minds as to what they believe. This 
point of view has considerable merit if what is meant by philosophy is a 
set of dogmas w hich is held to be inviolate and vv hich excludes competing 
points of view. On the other hand, the insistence that a school have no 
philosophy. th.it it must not indoctrinate, that it must let the student make 
up his mind, is in effect a philosophy. We might even call such a point of 
view an expression of the philosophy of democracy. Thus philosophy is 
“dismissed at the front door, only to find its way back in through the 
kitchen.” 


THE SEARCH FOR A PHIIOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

Throughout the ages, attempts have been made to give direction to 
the educative process by means of systems of values or philosophies. It 
is beyond the scope of this volume to deal exhaustively with any of them. 
In passing, however, several of the major classifications of philosophical 
systems are mentioned briefly. Traditionally, the major philosophies 
which have had important bearings upon educational theory and practice 
(apart from strictly reli^oas formulations) are idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism or inssrumenwlism.- These ba&ve phviosophk^s deal ’j.vV.h swch 

‘For systematic analyses of these and other philosophies and their impact on 
education see: Joseph Jusiman, ep, cit.; J. S. Bnibacher, Modern Plulosophits of 
Education, New YorL, McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc, 1939; Philosophies of 
Education. Foity-hrsl Yearbook, Pail 1, tiauoaal Society for the Study ol Educa- 
tion. Bloomington, III ■ Public School Pub l is hin g Co., 1942; Modern Philosophies 
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concepts as metaphysics, the nature of the universe; epistemology, the 
theory of knowledge, and the relation of the human “mind'* to the uni- 
verse; and ethics, which involves the principles for the guidance of indi- 
vidual and social action. There arc so many variations in point of view 
within each of the broad philosophical systems that it is dangerous to 
attempt to ascribe any specific set of beliefs to them. However, in the 
broadest seme, the Idealist or Humanist holds to the existence of reality 
apart from man, but man is endowed with a mind which has the power to 
reason and thus make some sense of the universe. He thus builds a system 
of values based upon his own experience and the heritage of the race. 
Through mind, he searches out “first principles” pertaining to goodness, 
truth, and beauty, which are eternal and absolute. These then become the 
foundation stones of education. The Realist tends to accept the existence 
of reality apart from man as a knower. He seeks knowledge; not primar- 
ily for the purpose of discovering “first principles” or eternal verities, but 
rather for its instrumental value in the conduct of living. He tends to place 
society above the Individual and considers education as a matter of social 
adjustment The Pragmatist, or Experimentalist, tends to reject the con- 
cept ol a universe apart from man's existence. He holds that whatever 
man knows or can know about the world Is derived solely from his own 
and race experience through the method of intelligence. The individual, 
his nature, needs, and his optimal development is the paramount good. 
The good society and hence the good education is one that fosters the 
growth and development of the iodividuaL 

It must be admitted that, significant as the classical formulations of 
philosophy may be for the research scholar in seeking to get at the funda- 
mental outlooks in historical perspective, these formulations have lost 


and Educaiion, Fifty-founh Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of 
Education, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955; Theodore Branteld, Philos- 
Ophies of Education in Cultural Perspective, New York, The Dryden Press, 1955; 
1. D. Butler, Four Pliilosopliies and Their Practices in Education and Religion, 
Revised Edition, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. It will be noted in these 
volumes that a host of "new" philosophies have come into being, some of which 
are_ merely different labels. Thus, humanisoi is roughly synonymous with idealism; 
social realism, a term coined by Justman. is actually realism; perennialism is 
Bmmeld's term for idealism or humanism. Pragmatism, because of its reliance upon 
science, is often referred to as experimentalism. On the other hand, reconstruc- 
lionism, essentialism, existentialism, and the like, represent relatively discrete 
points of view. 
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much of ihcir usefulness in determining the role of American education 
today. Several cducation-oncnted wTiters have developed classifications 
of philosophical outlook that should receive attention in this brief survey. 

One of tfte first attempts to formufate categories for philosophical 
outlook appropriate for secondary education was made by Joseph Just- 
man* in 1 9-10. This be did by examining the »ritings of individuals and 
groups that seemed to present a fairly common point of view. He found, 
of course, that even among v^riters with similar points of view there were 
wide divergences on specific points. Nevertheless be was able to identify 
four schools of thought. His next step was to examine each of these “gen- 
eralized theories" in terms of their influences for: (1) The Social Dy- 
namics of Secondary Educauon, (2) The Psjchologicaj Foundations of 
Secondary Education, (J) The Meaning of Secondary Education, and 
(4) The Method of Secondary Education. The following are the “the- 
ories" with brief statements describing the nature of each: 

Humaniun. This theory views man as apart from and above nature, 
by virtue of the fact that be is endowed vvith a mind by means of which 
he provides for his own security and gains greater control over his en- 
vironment. The “unit of living" 1 $ the individual life and as such is more 
important than society. As mind is central to control over the environ- 
ment, so training in the development of mind is central to secondary 
education.* 

Social £vo/«r/onis/n. This theory, unlike humanism, views man as a 
part of nature. He is merely a “highly developed organism w'ilh a nervous 
$>stem that makes it possible to develop this genius that we call mind for 
guiding and securing his adjustment 10 nature.” This capacity to adjust 
to the environment and to profit from (he experience of the past is what 
makes cultural improvement possible. The good life and hence the good 
education seeks to inculcate in all individuals the significant learnings 
that have been gleaned from man’s long climb to higher adjustment levels. 

Social Realism. Thb theory emphasizes that man is bom into society. 
He must adjust to the values that are dominant in his society. As he ad- 
justs to society, which is ever-changing, he may also participate in the 

• Op. cii.; the inwtpreuuons which fcOlow ate uLen largely from the summaries 
presented in pp. 1-54. 

' Kor the references used by yosioiati to mppoit his iotetpretauems of the vari- 
ous theories of secondary educaiitm, see: /W. pp. 459-471. 
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task of improving his society. This he docs through the application of 
scientific method, supplemented by beliefs which arc validated in the 
process of living. The good education, then, is one that facilitates the ad- 
justment of the individual to the society, and helps him to discover new 
values and refine old ones **10 harmonious social cooperation with others’* 
to improv e his society. 

Experimenialhm. This theory emphasizes the dynamic character of 
the individual and expresses faith in his potentialities. It is the business 
of society to male possible the optimal development of the individual. To 
the extent that it fails to do this, U is at faulL Man. in concert with his 
fellows utilizing the method of science, should be continuously on the 
lookout for the means of removing the olTcnding conditions. The values 
of the past arc never to be thou^t of as fixed and final, but rather as 
hypotheses to refine present individually held values. Thus, the good edu- 
cation seeks to help the individual to realize his fullest potentialities 
through the application of the method of intelligence (broad scientific 
method) to the solution of all individual and group problems of living- 
individuals so educated will cooperate with other individuals in creating 
a society more congenial to human development. 

In 1950, Uramcld^ presented a classification that is somewhat at 
variance with Justman’s analysis. In reality, hts classification serves the 
purpose of a background for expressing his own outlook, which is ex- 
plored fully in his writings. His classification follows; 

Eclcciichm, This phJosophy combines elements of many philoso- 
phies. The Eclecticist repudiates the idea that a satisfactory outlook on 
life can be developed by adhering to any one systematic philosophy. 
Rather he seeks what is good in each of them and attempts to weave 
these elements into some consisiem unified pattern. 

Esirnilalism, the second category, holds that education should be 
based upon the heritage of the race in the form of organized knowledge, 
facts, and skills that have stood the test of time. 

Progreisitiwt, the third position, advances the idea that learning is 

*^^<oaofe Bism<li. KnJt trj Mrunt m A \lulcrntur7 

New Yuti. ilarpcf anj Ittoshcrs. 1950. See alva his taler Kx>l»: Paiirrnt <*/ EJum- 
iH-n.! A 2>rrn.aira/>e Inlerj’rriMutrt, New Voti, World Book Co_ 1951. 

arvl uf l.Jur.iihin tn Cuharoi FrrtrttUK. N«w York. The Dod<" 

Press. 1955. fi-f the Lmerstug Asf- .Vrssrr L/iJs tinj Slrtmsrr Strant. 

New York, Itarptr 4 UtuiUtv 1941. 
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not passive absoq>tion but the progressive reconstruction of experience 
through the use of rcllcctivc thinking and. where applicabie, the scienti- 
fic method. The school in ibis view would be dedicated to the setting up 
of Jifc situations in which the answers to individual and group probjems 
arc found b^’ formulating and testing h>'polheses. 

Perennialisni, the fourth position, finds its orientation in the past and 
holds that a sound education should be based upon the spirit and ideals of 
education during the hfiddle Ages. As Orameld expresses it, the Peren- 
nialisi belies cs that “the supreme aim of education is to train intellectual 
leaders so brilliantly endowed with the intuitive capacity to recognize 
first principles that wc may, for the first time in centuries, be led out of 
the darkness that threatens to enguJf mankind, and into the light of ra- 
tionally determined order.”* 

Heconsiructionhm. The concept of reconstructionism probably had 
its beginnings in a revolt within the Progressive Education Association. 
In 1932 a group of protnineni leaders wiihin the association sought to 
shift the emphasis from a chi{d<cmcrcd to a society-centered orientation. 
George Counts issued his famous pamphlep in which he challenged the 
association to '‘fashion a compelling and challenging vision of human 
destiny and become less frightened than it is today at ihe bogies of im- 
position and indoctrination.”* A year later the Association’s Committee 
on Social-Economic Problems issued another historic document* which 
called upon teachers to “recognize the corporate and the interdependent 
character of the contemporary order, and transfer the democratic tradi- 
tion from individualistic to coUcctivistic economic foundations.” The 
statement also proposed that education should “point toward a produc- 
tion and distribution system managed in the interests of all who labor 
and toward a society marked by comparative equality of material condi- 
tions and dominated by the ideal of guaranteeing to every child bom in 
the nation the fullest opportunity for personal growth.”^® In 1947. the 
Association, which in 1944 changed Its name to the American Education 
Fellowship, adopted an official platform or policy which was proposed 

^Dare i^eS^cAoo(s SuilJ a S<x-isl Onier? iiewYocK Arfrir Oij- CunTpicj; 

1932. 

* Ibid , p to. . 

* A Call la ihe Teachers of the NawtwwNew York. John Day Company, 1933. 

“ Ibid , p. 20. 
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by Brameld and others. This policy reflected the views set forth in his 
1950 statement” in which he presents the philosophy of reconstruction- 
ism as follows: 

, . . Reconstructionism agrees up to a point with the perennialist: there 
is desperate need for clarity and certainty, for our civilization is beset with 
frustration and bewilderment. It radically disagrees, however, with peren* 
nialism's solution. Instead of returning to the Middle Ages, it would attempt 
to build the widest possible consensus or agreement about the supreme aims 
which should govern mankind in the reconstruction of world culture. These 
aims can be delineated through cooperative search: indeed, the reconstruc- 
tionist is concerned that already there is a growing consensus or agreement 
about their most basic characteristics. The world of the future should be a 
world which the common man rules not merely in theory but in fact. It 
should be a world in which technological potentialities already clearly dis- 
cernible are released for the creation of health, abundance, security for the 
great masses of every color, every creed, every nationality. It should be a 
world in which national sovereignty is utterly subordinated to international 
authority. In short, it should be a world in which the dream of both ancient 
Christianity and modern democracy are fused with modern technology and 
art into a society under the control of the great majority of the people who 
are rightly the sovereign determiners of their own destiny. Reconstructionism 
is thus a philosophy of magnetic foresight, a philosophy of ends attainable 
through the development of powerful means possessed latently by the people. 
To learn how to exercise that power for these ends is the first priority of 
educatioft.t* 

Brameld proposes to bring about this consensus by having the “pro- 
fession of teachers” focus upon two “great constructive purposes”: 

(1) to channel the energies of education toward the reconstruction of the 
economic system — a system which should be geared with the increasing 
socializations and public controls now developing in England, Sweden, New 
Zealand and other counlites; a system in which national and international 
planning of production and dbtribution replaces the chaotic planlcssncss of 
traditional free enterprise. , . . (2) To channel the energies of education 
toward the establishment of a genuine international order — an order in which 

“ Brameld, op. ctt. 

pp. 16-17. The passage quoted appears unchanged in Brameld’s latest 
book: Education for the Emtrgtng Age: Neter Ends and Stronger Means, New 
York. Harper and Brothers. 1961, p. 25. For a discerning review of this book, see 
Maxine Green, “Newer Ends and Stronger Means," Saturday Re\icw, XLIV, 
64-65 (May 20. 1961). 
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national sovereignly is al»a>s subordinate to inlcrnational authority in all 
quesuons alTccling peace and security- . . .** 


If the potential tlcsign “of the new society ever comes into being, it 
will be because we recognize the “powerful potentials of the construenve 
forces now discernible. Opportunity exists for us to throw our loyalties 
and energies on the side of these coiKtructisc forces. EducaUon, rein- 
forced by the assets already at hand and guided by a culture-onentcd, 
goal-centered theory, can also grasp that opportunity while time still re- 
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“we must shift the emphasis from personal to national goals. Alarmed by 
the threat of atomic annihilation, they sec national survival as an end — 
perhaps the end of education. . . . only an improved educational system 
specifically designed to select and produce scientific and technolo^cal 
talent and leadership can save us.”’* 

Second, and at the other exliemc, is a relatively small group of pro- 
fessional educators “who sec the child’s adjustment to his social environ- 
ment and the predicament in which he finds himself as the major goal of 
education.”*' The life-adjustment philosophy, originally intended for stu- 
dents who could not profit substantially from a study of the academic dis- 
ciplines, has been used, the writer points out, “to justify a less vigorous 
education even for those fully capable of achieving high standards.”'* 
“Old-fashioned progressive educators” and the Humanists arc some- 
where in between the Rickovef and life-adjustment groups. They are 
similar in that the progressive believes in the schools’ responsibility for 
the whole child, and the Humanists emphasize the development of the 
whole man, who presumably is just a “whole child grown up." These 
groups, in the opinion of the wTitcr, have failed to distinguish between 
the limited goals of the school as an institution w'hich the child attends 
part time for a few years, and the broader goals of a lifetime of experi- 
ence, in and out of school. 

A fourth point of view or philosophical outlook presented by the 
writer is that of the Classicists. They hold that the long-range goal of 
education is cultural continuity. “Through his education the child should 
become fully familiar with the experiences of man’s past in order that he 
may become a part of his own culture. A knowledge of the history, 
literature, art, and science of the past is held to be the best possible 
preparation for the future because it enables us to build on the past and 
to avoid the mistakes of our ancestors.”** 

Woodring, far from being eclectic, believes that “some decision about 
priorities is essential in order that teachers may know where to place the 
greatest emphasis.”^" Just who is to make that decision is not clear — 
perhaps the American people. 

It should be fairly obvious from the preceding discussion that the 

p. 47. 
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'•Ibid., p.48. 

»Ioc. dJ. 
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search for a philosophy of cducalion is a never-ending quest. It should 
also be evident that there arc diversities in the inleiprctalion of these 
philosophical outlools in terms of educational goals. 

THE CONCEPT OF DEMOCRACY AS A BASIS FOR 
DETERMINING EOUCATIONAE GOAIS 

It could certainly be argued that all of the philosophies described 
briefly in the preceding section arc roughly within the broad framework 
of democracy, but how effectively any one of them implements the basic 
values IS a matter of controversy. Perhaps educators, rather than accept 
any of the s)stcmaiic philosophies as the basis for direction, should e.v 
amiac more closely the appropriateness of basing the school's program 
upon the major tenets of democracy. The authors of this volume support 
the proposition that our conception of the goals of high-tchool education 
inevitably grows out of an interprciaUon of the meaning of our own par- 
ticular design for living. This is true of any culture, for it can be shown 
that the schools reflect in a general way the values that are cherished by 
a culture. Sometimes the rcffcction is distorted by uncertainty, confusion, 
or a supctriehl unJerstanJ/ng of (he deeper meaning of the culture, but 
even though practices arc inconsistent and confused, they are usually de- 
fended by some interpretation of the cultural ideals that are generally 
accepted. This, of course, is true of totalitarian countries where the 
schools serve as an agency for furthering the concepts of racial su- 
periority, supremacy of the state, perpetuation of the power of the 
dictator, and other ideals with which we are all too familiar. If the schools 
of Germany failed in any rtspecl to carry out the program of Hiller and 
his satellites, it was because those in charge of the schools did not under- 
stand it, rather than because there was any opportunity for the expression 
of ideological differences. And the task was fairly simple since the trans- 
lation of the Nazi ideology was a matter of inculcating emotional allegi- 
ance through a thoroughgoing program of indocuinatloa, quite divorced 
from intelligent action or personal preference. In the Soviet Union, ac- 
cording to what hltJe evidence is available, the situation is the same. 
Freedom of teaching is nonexistent. The educational sjstem is but a 
reflection of the state. 

The problem of education in a democratic society is quite different. 
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A pronouncement of the faculty of the College of Education at The Ohio 
State University makes this point clear: 

The fact that the public schools of America arc free schools places upon 
them distinctive responsibilities. They were created by determined people 
experienced in the ways of freedom. Such people know that the battle for 
freedom is a continuing one. They know that freedom, difhcult to gain, is 
easily lost. They want to be heard on all important issues. They should be 
heard, and, in America, they will be heard. But no group can properly insist 
that its doctrines or opinions be imposed upon the young in the American 
school. 

The public schools of America belong not to boards of education, nor to 
teachers, nor to groups of influential citizens, but to all the people- No public 
school can withdraw from or ne^ect this relationship to the people who sup- 
port iL School officials, teachers and parents, and the public generally, are 
partners in a common enterprise: to help each child develop into an inde- 
pendent person who can think for himself, reach his own judgments, choose 
bis ow o goals, and play his proper part as an c/Teciive citizen. 

An educational program that emphasizes these purposes has no place for 
an authoritarian blueprint, even though this be formulated by wise individ- 
uals or well-intentioned groups. The n-orking plans of the good society are 
never the product of an individual or of a clique. No faculty of any school, 
and no single group in any community, possesses the wisdom, or the author- 
ity, or the responsibility to make such plans. The distinctive characteristic of 
a free world is the encouragement given to all to participate in the planning 
of the common life. This is no less t/ue of educational planning than it is of 
aU other planning that free men do.-^ 

In order to carry out a policy such as that enunciated it is necessary 
to have a clear understanding of the conunilments of democracy' and 
what those commitments mean for a school program. Counts puts the 
matter succinctly in the following statement: 

We in America, in my judgment, have never pven adequate thought to 
the development of an education that is suited to our democracy, particularly 
in the present industrial age. If we ever do, the result will be something new 
in the history of education. It will express at the same time both the empha- 
sis upon knowledge, understanding and enlightenment and the cultivation of 
the basic ethical v^ues of democracy — devotion to equality, individual 
worth, intellectual freedom, political liberty, democratic processes, general 
welfare, and the mastery of relevant knowledge. All this must be done in 

”“A Statement by the Faculty. College of Education, The Ohio Stale Univer- 
sity,” EducBiiunal Research Bulletin, XXX. 225-226 (December 12, 1951), 
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terms of the rcaiitics of the contemporary age. The major di/Iicufty which all 
democracies confront here is the achteiemeni through the democratic process 
of an educational program designed to strengthen democracy.-- 

If, then, what we slrhc to accomplish in education is to make our 
schools the finest possible exemplification of democratic living, and an 
agency for the understanding and continuous reinterpretation and refine- 
ment of the ideals that characterize our W'ay of life as unique and dis- 
tinctive, those who arc concxincd viith the ptogram ot the school — 
administrators, teachers, pupils, and community groups must seek to 
discover the deeper ideals and values to which we as a people give our 
wholehearted allegiance. 

What then is democracy? It must be recognized at the outset that 
there are few basi^ principles upon which those who interpret 

democracy wholly agree. This is probably as it should be.fPemocracy is 
not merely a form of government but a way of living together is a highly 
complex society w hich is undergoing rapid change? Our institutions, our 
soci^ and economic programs, our standards of ethics and morality are 
in a constant state of reinterpretation. Upon the nature of these inter- 
pretations, free men arc bound to disagree. In fact, it is out of these dis- 
agreements that clarity and common plans of action arise. All of the 
avenues of commuoicatioo must be kept open. 

There is one concept about which we are in fait agreement. As a 
people, we belies e in the opiitnal development of human personality. 
This thread seems to run through the history of all democratic peoples. 
It is generally agreed that all forms of social organization, of govern- 
ment, of arrangements for living together ought to foster the fullest and 
most complete development of all individuals. The test of contemplated 
action ought to be: “Does the proposed action foster the richest possible 
living for everyone?” 

Nowhere has this concern for the individual been better expressed 
than in the following statement: 

A concern for the realization of individual potentialities is deeply rooted 
in our moral heritage, our political ptulosophy, and the texture of our daily 
customs. Jl is at the root of our effort to eliminate poverty and slums at 
home and to combat disease and disaster throughout the world. The enthusi- 

“ George S Counts, “Education for Democracy,'* TVie Pht Delta Kappan, XXX, 
223 (February, 1949). (Italics added.) 
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asm with which Americans plunge into projects for human betterment has 
been considered by some critics to be foolishly optimistic. But though we 
may have gone to exuemts in a known belief that we could cure all of man- 
kind's ills, we need not be ashamed of the impulse. It springs from our deep- 
est values. We do not believe that men were meant to live in degradation 
and we arc foes of the poverty and ignorance which produces that result. We 
deplore the destruction of human potentialities through disease, and we are 
prepared to fight such destruction wherever we meet it. We believe that man, 
by virtue of his humanity, should live in the li^t of reason, exercise moral 
responsibility, and be free to develop to the full the talents that arc in him. 

Our devotion to a free society can only be understood in terms of these 
values. It is the only form of society that puts at the very top of the agenda 
die opportunity of the individual to develop his potentialities. It is the dc- 
clar«l enemy of every condition that stunts the intellectual, moral and spiri- 
tual growth of the individual.^ 

This concept must not be interpreted as mgged individualism, or as 
laissez faire, for individuals In a complex technological, and therefore 
interdependent, society, cannot develop through the violation or ruthless 
destruction of the personalities of others. The test, therefore, is in reality 
a social one in the sense that human action must ultimately find its justi- 
fication in the extent to which such action enhances the living of all 
individuals who are touched by it. This introduces the concept of intelli- 
gence which is part and parcel of the way of life w hich we call democratic. 
We have faith in the intelUgcnce ot the common man, faith that he has 
the potentialities which when developed make it possible for him to solve 
his problems by setting up hypotheses, marshaling data, and drawing 
conclusions that are at least relatively free from caprice or whim. In other 
words, we have faith that once the ideal of the enhancement of human 
personality is accepted, it becomes the criterion by means of which the 
individual tests his conclusions and arrives at plans for action. Once we 
deny that human beings can so act, democracy will languish and die, and 
in its place must be substituted a form of organization in which those who 
have power may dictate, for better or for worse, the actions of their 
fellow men. 

To put the matter briefly, democracy may be interpreted to embrace 
three interrelated ideals: 


** The Pursuit o/ Excellence — EtIitcatioH and the Future of America, Special 
Studies Project Report V, Rockefeller Brotben Fund. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1958, p. 1. See also: Goats for Americans, the Report 
of the President's Commission on National Coals, Englewood CldTs, N.J.. Prentice- 
Hall. Inc.. 1960. Part L 
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1. It is a form of social orgjnizatioa that holds that the optimal deselop- 
mcnt of the indisiduai— of all individuals — is the highest good. 

2. .\fan can achieve his highest possible development only through acting 
in concert with his fellows, each individual being sensitive to the 
elTccts of his acts upon others. 

3. That optimal dev clopment of all can be realized only to the extent that 
people have faith in intcUigcnce as a method of solving individual and 
group problems. 

Oemocrolic ideals in action The test of the value of any theoretical 
formulation lies in its application. Obviousl^emocracy is a set of ideals 
which has netcr jet been luUy attained, but ue do hsxe sufficient evi- 
dcnce to justify our continued allegiance. To the furtherance of these 
ideals, we can well apply all our genius as a people. Since democracy is 
a faith, a promise, wc cannot hope ever to prove by scientific experiment 
ihal U is valid. We esn only try in eser) thing ho do to lanhec it— at least 
until wc hnd that in the very nature of human beings the ideals caooot be 
made to work. At the present time, we have no reason to believe that 
they cannot be made to work. On the contrary, our cxperieoce in living 
and working together os a people is rich In evidence that the ideals are 
practicable. The fact that the evidence leaves much room for further 
improvement is a challenge, rather than a confession of defeat We need 
only mention a few of the gains that have been made. 

have been freed from the notion that human nature is a fixed 
entity — that large masses of human beings are committed inevitably to a 
particular role in society or to a world of poverty, war, crime, or eco~ 
nomic or social stratification. We have evidence that the lot of the indi- 
vidual and of mankind is definitely Improvable through the application of 
intelligence to human living. /Regardless of the fact that individual po- 
tentialities are vastly dilTerenl, we are beginning to realize that the 
environment in which human beings develt^ has an important bearing 
upon the development of these potentialities. The concept of the static 
intelligence quotient belonp to another day. While man is definitely 
limited by his biological cqurpment, ne have not yet begun to tap the 
possibilities which are open to him, given the opportunity for him to 
learn and develop. Thus, psychology and biology, while they do not 
imply or underwrite democratic values, do tend to justify our democratic 
faith in the intelligence of the common man and his abili^ to build a 
better world. 
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Science has provided us with the techniques for improving ph)sical 
health, for extending the span of living, for so increasing the production 
of goods that an economy of abundance can now be rcaltTcd. That 
science has also provided us with instruments of destruction by means of 
uhich civilization may obliterate itself is no indictment of science, but 
rather is a challenge to our creative intelligence to devise a scheme of 
controls that will maXc possible the extension of the fruits of scientific 
research to all of our people. Skeptical as we may be of the possibilities 
of bringing about a lasting peace through the UN and its kindred or- 
ganizations, the UN does represent a tangible asset in the struggle of the 
free world to make democracy work. 

We arc evolving a new concept of government that holds that through 
the appropriate delegation of power, we may use government to improve 
the socioeconomic conditions of all our people. Slum-clearance and 
housing programs, the extension of electrification to millions of people, 
extensive highway construction, public-works programs, flood and ero- 
sion control projects, and soil conservation and improvement programs 
are now commonplace. We accept such extensions as steps toward the 
realization of a richer life for all — consequently as evidence that real 
democracy can be made to work. 

We no longer seriously consider turning over these vast programs to 
private interests. Rather the issue is how to carry them out c^ectively 
witlun the framework, of the so-called American sjstem of free enter- 
prise. There are honest diflerences as to the extent that government 
should exercise power, but these diflerences are settled at the ballot box 
after free and open discussion. 

In the field of capital-labor relations, too, we have a striking illustra- 
tion of the new role of govcmmciil- We have found that the truly demo- 
cratic techniques of group conference, discussion, and decisions co- 
operatively arrived at can be nude to work. It would be easy to point to 
the failure of negotiations, to the selfishness of both capital and labor, to 
the prevalence of strikes, to unfair eniplojment practices, particularly 
with respect to racial and minoriiy groups, as evidence of the failure of 
government regulation, but gradually we are evolving new and more 
effective procedures, which have for their purpose the extension of the 
benefits of technologj’, and which deny the right of any special group or 
class to act against the public interest. 

The fact that we hold free elecUons; that the press is still free to 
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prc«nt all ihc ncv.-s, and to espouse any political point of \iew or pro- 
gram of action that is within the broad framework of democracj'; that 
indiviJuaJs may likewise exerdso political, soaal. and rclidous Ircedom, 
b esidence that it is possible c\en in times of crisis to respect human 
personality. And all this is in striking contrast to the totalitarian states 
where these basic freedoms are dead. 

The gains that base been made m implementing the ideal of optimal 
dcselopmcnt of all arc not automatic, and in a divided world they could 
cauly be lost unless we continue to fight to preserve them. Our public 
schools, being the principal agency for interpreting and re finin g our 
ideals, have a responsible and important role to play. 

Just what this role ought to be is a matter of controversy. We shall 
examine a number of cotULcting conceptions. 

THE GOALS OF AMERICAN SECONDARr EDUCATION- 
THE GREAT DEBATE 

It is perhaps fair to conclude that *‘the great debate" now in progress 
concerning the direction that secondary education should take is itot 
based cxcIusiieJy— o/ren not even primarvJ) — upon the cleavages be- 
tween the S)-$tematic schools of philosophical thought discussed earlier 
in this chapter. Rather they grow out of deep concerns as to how de- 
fflocrac)', variously interpreted, can best be served by the schools. These 
concerns are to some extent a product of world tension. We, as a people, 
are far from certain as to our role in (he world of the future. We ore 
currently engaged, with other peoples of the so-called free world, in a 
life and death struggle with a powerful competing ideology with a totally 
did^erent outlook on life. And the batOe lines are constantly shifting. We 
no longer know precisely who our friends and allies are. The outcome of 
the struggle to win the “uncommitted” countries will not be known for 
a long time. Meanwhile, even our tenuous feeling of security which grew 
out of our fancied superiority in atomic weapons is gradually being dissi- 
pated. ft is predicted that within a relatively short period many natrons 
Will be producing nuclear weapons — some of these nations are our 
friends and some octr potendaf eoernies. This aisaas a sharp shift of 
alignment in the povver struggle, Wjihoul a workable system of interna- 
tional controls, the confusion of America's role in the world is bound to 
increase. The consequences for America of the shift from a “fai-polar” 
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uorld 10 a “plural” world are discussed at length by tv\-o experts on foreign 
policj’. They point out that “the present decade will witness the decline 
of the United States and the So>iel Union in relation to the rest of the 
world." It will also witness the emergence of new centei^ of power and 
perhaps “new tyrannies”; “it will witness a fundamental change in the 
sources of national power, the waning of the industrial hegemony of 
Europe and North America and the emergence of a world where sheer 
size and volume of production will be a commonplace and national 
quality will be what counts.”®* 

In this world revolution which is now going on some people are 
questioning our ability to compete successfully with other cultures. It is 
charged that our advanced technology has brought a distaste for the hard 
vigorous work which was characteristic of America in an earlier time. 
Wc have lost our pioneer spirit. This view is dramatically expressed in 
the following passage: 

We are in direct rivalry with nations which may not possess our money 
but which have an amazing constructive vitality. Every <^cncan should be 
familiar with Voltaire's oft*quotcd aphorism, “History is but the pattern of 
silken slippen descending the stairs to the thunder of hobnailed boots, climb- 
ing upward from below” — which is just as appropriate for nations as it is for 
classes of society. It b nothing new for a vigorous race, adventurous and 
imaginative, industrious and stoical, to win a place in the sun and have 
vUioos of world domination. The pattern from then on is familiar. With 
prosperity, play and pleasure seen more attractive than hard work, and a 
drop in morale b inev liable. Then b the precise moment when a fresh people, 
barbarian perhaps but witling to endure hardships and make sacrifices, has 
often risen and overthrown the enervated and demoralized older society. . . • 
The sj-mptoms of dcierioration are all around us in our apprehensions, our 
frequent h)steria, our willingness to think that all our sins can be redeemed 
by an increased budget. ... Let us through every possible agency determine 
just where wc stand and just what b required to restore the pioneer spirit. 
Only by drastic measures can we reverse a trend so reminiscent of what has 
happened to earlier empires.^* 

Nationol sw/vJvoI os a molor goal of education Whether or not wc 
accept the extreme view expressed above, it must be admitted that our 

"Edmund SuIIman and WUiiam Pfaff. “A Sew Start in Foreipi Polic>." 
Harper's Magaziae. CCXXII. 32 (lanuar). 1961). 

"Claude Fuess. “Money is Not Enough.” JflfWtfy Re\UH\ XLI. 10-12. pawi/n 
(February 1. 1938). 
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anxiciics oicr the omcome of the struggle for power now going on in 
cvety part of ihe globe is hating a profound effect upon out educational 
system, and upon the tiews of many Americans as to what the goals of 
education should be. Whol education is most likely to facilitate (if not 
guarantee) the sursisal of democracy? Is the Soviet system of education 
superior to ours? Arc our schools tough enough to turn out an intel- 
lectual product that can stand up against the product of schools which 
arc based upon the authoritarian conception of life? These arc questions 
that arc being asked by educators, political leaders, and laymen. 

One educator, Claude Fucss, whom we quoted earlier, is greatly 
concerned about this problem. He states emphatically that: 

If what ue believe to be our American evliure h lo be preser\ed. it u'ill 
be through the research, the resourcefulness, and the influence of a compara- 
tively small group of talented persons. Sv^jecimg a larger and larger propor- 
tion of our youth to elementary mathematical and scientifle instniction will 
not accomplish what we arc after, ft is essential that cveiy American child 
should learn to read and write and cipher. But it is ever more desirable at the 
moment that the best should gel the best. Forihe moment should be more 
concerned with the «neo</i»iion than wii/i the average. Selecting the best 
qualified, educadng them to the highest level of which they are capable, and 
then using them ai their genius direct*— this is the policy which might con- 
ceivably save us from Jesiruciion. Some one said recently, “A keen mind ha.s 
become a resource more valuable than uranium. . . . The crying need of our 
country today is the trained mmd, the skilled worker, the creative thinker.”-'* 

The concern of the educator quoted above for the cultivation of 
talent is understandable and might well be endorsed, but a possible 
implication of this position is that we should cultivate talent at the ex- 
pense of those students who are “average.” In other words, it might be 
questioned whether or not such a redirection of our goals would violate 
the democratic principle of equality of opportunity for all. ft is ques- 
tionable that we can successfully cope with conflicting ideologies by 
ignoring our own democratic commiunenis. Hiis point is made succincily 
in a recent statement: 

If America chooses to combat the ideolo^es prevalent in today’s world 
by means that conflict with Ameocan ideafs, Amenca cannot remain free. 

"Ibid., pp. 11~12. 
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America is committed to freedom of the individual — freedom from tyranny, 
ignorance, fear, superstition. America is committed to the belief that each 
person can choose his own way of living and, at the same lime, live within a 
framework of basic national commitments. In carrying out this ideal, Amer- 
ica stands foremost in the world. The state and all its institutions — especially 
the schools — exist to servo this purpose. Even the problem of the national 
need for skilled manpower is solved by assuring the nation's children the 
opportunity to develop a galaxy of diverse interests and great ranges of spe- 
cific individual capacities.*' 

Development of the intellect as a major goal of high-school educa- 
tion Obviously the large group of educators and laymen that believes 
that the major — perhaps the only goal — of education is the cultivation 
of the intellect also has in mind the goal of national survival. And many 
of those who are the most vociferous in charging that the American 
secondary school is not meeting the Soviet challenge would remedy the 
situation by instituting a rigorous academic program designed to “train 
the mind.” It is also true that many critics of the American secondary 
school, who have long deplored what they term anti-intellectualism, now 
use the threat of Soviet domination to make their claims stand out more 
clearly and forcefully. They want a heavier emphasis placed upon the 
mastery of the academic subjects. Consequently it is not possible to 
dilTcrcntiate clearly between the two groups. Ncvcrtlieless, it seems de- 
sirable to focus briefly upon the group that emphasizes development of 
the intellect as the major goal of education — particularly secondary and 
higher. 

One of the most outspoken advocates of rigorous mental training, 
oddly enough, is not an educator but a scientist. Wc refer to Vice- 
Admiral Rickover, who has written widely on this subject. He makes a 

sharp distinction — as do most of the members of this group between 

education and trainins. Bui let the Admiral speak for himself: 

As understood in the West, education goes to the whole of a man’s per- 
sonally, seeking to enrich il by widening his intellectual honzon. In contrast, 
training merely seeks to fit the young into their native society. Let me 
elaborate: 

"Labrls and Fingtrprmis. A jmnt statement issued by American Association 
of School Administrators; National Assoaaiion of Secondary-School Principals; 
NEA Department of Elementary School Principals; and NEA Department of 
Rural Education. W’ashinslon. National Education Association. I960, pp. 8-9. 
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Education is directed to^^ord enlargement of the indiMdual's comprehen- 
sion of the world, by giving him the knowledge and the mental capacity to 
understand what lies bevond his personal espcncncc and observation. It 
familiarizes him with events and people, distant in time or space, so that he 
can form independent judgments on social phenomena. It renders intelligible 
to him the ph)sical world and the laws of nature, so that he can judge man's 
potentialities and limitations — his place in nature 

Training, on the other hand, develops in )outh character traits to suit the 
predominant ethical and religious beliefs of the communii). and teaches 
socially approved manners, mores and personal appearance. Such formation 
of attitudes and habits can be called “life adjustment," or adjustment to the 
“peer group,” to borrow favonic cuprcsvions of progressive education. Train- 
ing also develops vocational skills which qiulify one to earn a living by doing 
a specific t)pe of routine work. 

Training docs not stretch the mind. The iolcllcct is not improved by ac- 
<]uiring habits or learning mechanicaJ skills, nor will routine vvork enlarge 
one's menial capaetltcs, as hard ihiniing Mill. Anyone who has ever tackled a 
diflicult subject, such as higher maihcmatics, and used it to solve complicated 
problems, knows that he has emerged from this cxpenence with a mind that 
functions better. Thereafter he will find ii easier to tackle other subjects and 
other problems, because his mcnul capacity has grown. In contrast, learning 
(0 t)pcwnte will not improve his ability to reason nor affect the quality of his 
intellect.!!* 

In another of this prolific writer’s articles he stresses the distinction 
belwcerj education and training in even more emphatic terms: 

For all children, the educational process must be one of collecting factual 
knowledge to the limit of their absorpthe capacity. Recreation, manual or 
clerical training, etiquette, and similar knowhow have lillle effect on the mind 
Itself and it is with the mind that ihe school must solely concern itself. The 
poorer the child’s natural endowments, the more does he need to have his 
mind trained. 

We should not support schoob if we want no more than “adjustment” of 
children to life as it is. CMdrea leam this in simpler societies just by "living” 
and by the incidental training they rective from the grovvn-ups around them. 

A child is being properly educated only when he is learning to become inde- 
pendent of his parents. We have schools because we know that in today’s 
world eveiyone is daily called upon to make decisions for which he needs 
a background of general knowledge, not obtainable merely by "learning 

"Hyman C. Ricloter, “Tic SVtirWof the Uneducated," Sa/i/rday Steniag Pas/, 
CCXXXII, 54. 57. 59 (November 28. 1959). 
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elemeotary school, the editor turns his attention to the high school. As a 
preface to his venture into curriculum building he comments that 

“it is a misguided sentimentalism which insists that all students should be 
urged to stay in high school bcyoml the legal leaving age. By the time the 
student has reached sixteen (the leaving age in most slates) his talent for 
absorbing education and his attitude toward work is usually established with 
a high degree of certainty. If he is one of that small minority who cannot and 
will not learn, the school should not attempt to increase its ‘holding power’ 
by substituting a program in social therapeutics. It is doubtful if he will be 
better for the attempt and it is certain that the school will be the worse for 
the dilution of its purpose.” 

The goal of high-school education b the same as the elementary; 
“The school’s basic task is primarily transmission of factual knowledge 
in the basic subjects,”** and the basic subjects are defined as follows; 
“English (literature, composition and grammar) throughout the foul 
years; two years of history; a year of plane geometry and one of elemen- 
tary algebra, another of biology, and one of physical science; some 
foreign language for all, much for the college bound; an opportunity to 
elect advanced math; music and art as electives; and physical education 
properly subordinated to the academic program. This, or a similar pro' 
gram, should be the basic curriculum in any high-school — academic, 
business, or vocational.”** 

This, thinks the editor, should be the program for the “average and 
above average” student. What the program should be for the below 
average student who hasn’t been expelled because he “cannot or will not 
learn, or make a decent effort to learn" is not specified. However, the 
bulletin does take James Bryant Conant to task for his estimate that only 
15 or 20 per cent of high-school students are capable of a genuinely 
liberal education and points out that “there seems to be no experimental 
evidence to show that, properly motivated and taught, all students (ex- 
cept only those few whose intellectual equipment is clearly too limited) 
cannot benefit from exposure to the inteUectual disciplines.”^® Perhaps 

Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
p. 4. 

"IbiJ., p. 4. Note that the proposed program does not differ maierially from 
that of most comprehensive high schotffs except that most schools do not require 
all students to study a foreign language ami usually give a choice between general 
mathematics and algebra. 

“Council for Basic Educau'on. Bulknn 111, 2 (June. 1939). 
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this an$\\crs our question, as to what «ouI<i happen to the below average 
students that the school docs nof dismiss. At any rate the editor makes it 
clear that it is a “trasesty” to offer to the slow learner, “various substi- 
tutes for education in which reading is relaiiscly unimportant: vocational 
courses without intellectual content; home and family Using courses; 
social living; manual training. ct«^ rtc.”** 

The latest pronouncement of the Council as to who can be educated 
is made by James D. Kocmer.‘- He admits that it is not now knowm how 
many students can profit from “a solid curriculum.” He believes, how- 
ever, that the basic education program advocated by the subject-matter 
specialists who prepared the various chapters of the book is applicable to 
a “very sizable proportion of American youth, including many who do 
not go to college." 

The Council gives high endorsement to the report” of the group of 
academic scholars from the University of California (Berkeley) and 
Stanford University who were asked by the Board of Education of San 
Francisco to examine and report on the curriculum of the schools. For 
this reason it seems appropriate to present a verbatim statement of the 
goals of education as set forth by this committee; 

First, we believe that the purpose of education is to infonn the mind and 
develop the idtclligenee. Recent pedagogical ihco/y, boweser, has tended to 
make “education for life in a democracy" a primary purpose of the public 
schools, iWe/prciing and applying that phrase in a sense profoundly hostile 
to excellence in education. The result has been to skimp academic subjects, 
to lower standards, and to confuse and retard ihe whole educational process. 
Nothing could be more contrary to the real interests of democracy. A demo- 
cratic society cannot survive mihoul an educated electorate and thoughtful, 
highly trained leaders. To set ciiitemhip and democracy m the clasrroom 
ahead of academic subjects is to pul the cast before the horse. To emphasize 
democratic principles and procedures before students can understand them 

•‘Loc.ot. 

'‘Op. cii., p. xji. See also ao interesiing ardcle by Koemer: “The Tragedy of 
the Conant Report.” Phi Delta Kappan, XldH", 121-124 (December, 1960). Of 
the Report, he sa)s: "It has given eiic)clical st^us to the idea that our public 
schools can prepare only a few to ioe ao educated life, and must therefore prepare 
everybody else «*ith rnarlelable 'skills.’ If ibere ever was a way to create an 
eUie. an miellectual anstociacy of the Lind Conant says he hates to the bottom 
of his souL this IS It." (p. 124) 

“Council for Basic Education Bulletin IV (May. 1960). This report will, we 
predict, become one of the most important documenU in support of the curreol 
dnve to improve American education.” (p. I> 
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and before they know why and how they came into existence is premature 
and self-defeative. 

Secondly, we believe that the schools should make greater provision for 
differences of ability; every student should receive the greatest challenge and 
be held to the highest standards which his abilities warrant. Equal opportun- 
ity for all should mean the best education for each level of ability, never the 
leveling down of all standards to bring them within reach of the most indiffer- 
ent and the least able.^* 

The development of the intellect through the study of the academic 
subjects as a primary goal of secondary education is certainly not a new 
emphasis. It could easily be traced back to the early colonial grammar 
schools where the emphasis was upon classical studies. The required 
offerings of the modern high school do not differ materially from the 
proposals advanced by the group of educators who now insist upon the 
teaching of the basic subjects. 'Hie tremendous change has been in the 
addition of hcw subjects, most of them on an elective basis. The emphasis 
in the teaching of these basic subjects has always been placed largely 
upon the mastery of facts and information. And even with the discrediting 
of faculty psychology and formal discipline, and automatic transfer of 
training, there continue to be vast numbers of teachers who teach as ij 
these doctrines were true. As a matter of fact, much of the emphasis in 
tcachcr-education courses in the teaching of the various fields has been 
placed upon the liberalizing of these disciplines in an attempt to make 
them function in the life of the individual, by helping students to sec the 
relationships between and among fields of knowledge and the appli- 
cability of the fields of knowledge to problems of current living. 

Why then the clamor of the critics for basic or fundamental education 
as the only pathway to the development of the intellect? Some of the most 
frequent charges made by the group — cs^cially the Council for Basic 
Education — arc these: 

1. Subjects have been diluted and standards have been lowered in an 
endeavor to adjust to the relatively unscicctcd group of students now in 

“ ^tark Schoccr, el al.. Report of the San FrunciKo Curriculum Survey Com- 
miure, San Francisco, San Francis Unified School District Board of Education. 
April I. 1960. (Italics added.) Note: The commiilce consisted of four professor* 
from the University of California (Berkeley) : Mark Schorer, English, Tiber Scilov- 
sky. Economics. Abraham Seidenberg. Mathematics. Henry Rapaport. Chemistry; 
and four professors from Stanford University: William Irvine, English, Cordon 
E. Laila, Mathematics. David C, Resnery, Biological Sciences, William C- Bark. 
History. 
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the high school. This has caused a ceitain “softness” which is antithetical 
to the hard rigorous “mind-stretching" of another day. The “false” doc- 
trine of interest and effort has destroyed the concept of rigorous, seif- 
disciplincd work. And most of this dithcul^ is due to the teacher- 
education programs that have exalted the experimentalist philosophy of 
John Dewey, 

2. The elective sjstcm has made it possible for students (o select 
snap courses and thereby avoid the neccssi^ of hard work — and escape 
the opportunities to discipline and develop the intellect. Hence, the de- 
mand for more required work. 

3. The high schools have proliferated their elective programs by 
adding subjects or activities of a sow:a)led practical nature that are just 
busy work and have nothing to do with education. Driver education, as 
a case in point, has come in for serious criticism. Of course, everyone is 
in favor of cutting down the accident rale, but the mere development of 
a skill is not education because, so it is charged, it does not open avenues 
for acquiring new knowledge — is not likely to transfer. 

4. The present low estate of the academic subjects is the result, in 
part at least, of an erroneous conception of the individual and a false 
psychology of learning that has led to the giving of too much freedom to 
students in planning and carrying out classroom activities. 

5. Most of the ills of the high school sketched above, so it is claimed, 
are due to the fact that educational policy making somehow has been 
taken out of the har:ds of the layman and the scholar and placed in the 
hands of the “educationist” — trained in the teachers' colleges in skills 
and techniques rather than broadly educated in the liberal arts tradition. 

Certainly, few would doubt at least the practical validity of many of 
the above assertions. Everybody is for developing the intellect, whatever 
that rather ambiguous term may mean, ft is like being in favor of 
“mother, home, and Heaven.” Why then b there resistance to the ac- 
ceptance of intellectual development as the primary goal of secondary 
education? Some of the more important considerations are these; 

1. The insistence that the systematic study of the academic disci- 
plines is the royal road to the devdopment of the intellect alienates many 
people who see life and education in a much broader context. 

2. There is danger of creating a false and unnecessary dualism be- 
tween mind and body, knowfcdgft and skilb, intellect and emotion. 
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people who have little Intellectual ability and no scholarly interests. It is, 
therefore, actually detrimental to these students to lead them to believe 
that they may escape the drudgery of hard manual work by going to high 
school. The disillusionment that follows when they discover that they 
cannot find satisfaaioD in the hi^ school is psychologically bad and 
should be avoided. 

That the present hi^-school program is poorly adapted to the needs 
of a vast majority of high-school students is not to be denied. The remedy 
is not to be found in making the hi^ school more selective and centering 
upon the culture of the past to develop appropriate tools for thinking, but 
rather in chanyng the character of the entire program to provide com- 
mon integrating education for all, and differentiated education in terms 
of special abilities and future vocational and cultural pursuits. 

Whether or not we believe that secondary education should provide 
for all youth is very largely an academic «)uestioo. Increasing numbers ol 
young people are demanding admission to the secondary school and 
their demands are not likely to be denied. What we do with them when 
they come is the all-important consideration.^* 

2. The curriculum of the high school should be based upon the 
common and specialized needs, problems, and interests of the student. 
This generalization places the emphasis upon the learner as an active, 
dynamic organism, responding to hts own purposes and goals. The tradi- 
tional school has tended to regard the individual as passive, and learning 
as a “pouting-in” process, a matter of establishing appropriate stimulus- 
response bonds In the nerv ous system. Much experimentation was carried 
on to determine the most effective way of establishing these connections. 
Since all learning was regarded as being specific, the child was called 
upon to react to a situation in piecemeal fashion, learning each element 
separately and then putting them together by a process known as associa- 
tioiL Concept formation was merely a matter of discovering the common 
clement in a number of specific situations. It b easy to sec bow this 
emphasis led to increased attention to more or less mechanical drill as 
the major element in the learning process. The S-R bond psycholo^ has 
been repudiated by most psychologists. However, the present emphasis 
on the part of certain educators upon discipline through drill and formal 
exercises, masteiy of fundamentals, imposition of learning of logical 
systems of knowledge in science, raathcmalics, and language, regardless 

•For an anal>ua of the exieni to which the high tchools are providing for all 
groups, see Chapter I. 
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o( ihc intcrciU of the Icamcr, » within the s^mie general pattern and 
subject to the same cniieisms. 

In recent }ear$, a growing body of literature has tended to bring 
about an entirely new emphasis in psychological tbeor)*. The human 
being is seen os an organism of rcmartable complexity but of equally 
remarkable unity. It continuously absorbs, transforms, and expends 
energy in terras of goals which it strires to achieve or. to put it in other 
language, in terms of p$)chosomatic tensions which it seeks to relieve. 
The ph) sical, emotional, and intellectual aspects of bchav ior are a uni^ 
that cannot, except for purposes of discussion, be separated. They are 
present in every instance of behavior. Learning is a matter of both 
analysis and synthesis. The individual in interaction witb his envinM}* 
meet responds to situations as ''wholes,’* to use the tennlnolog)' of the 
organismic psychologists. Every phase of personality' t$ vitally dependent 
upon other phases, and all are acting and leacung at the same time. 

The goals of the individual in Urge measure determine his behavior 
and these are highly charged with emotional components. The way the 
individual feels about what he does is inseparably bound up with the 
Icaramg products, as well os with the way he goes about learning. And 
because ^e physical cannot be separated from the emotional and intel- 
lectual, the context of the learning act b very significant. To divorce in- 
tellectual products in the form of gcneralUatioiu. facts, and information, 
from the total process of experiencing, is to make of learning a very pals 
oITair indeed. These are all considerations that need to be taken into 
account in appraising the current aend (onard programmed learning 
through the use of so-called {eaching machines. 

What we know about the nature of the individual and learning sug- 
gests that optimal learrung takes place when the individual acts with 
reference to his interests, his recognized needs, his problems, and his own 
system of v alues. This is not to say that the school accepts his goals as 
satisfactory and valid. It must help him to evaluate his behavior, to 
create new interests, and to sense neglected aspects of growth, as well as 
to reconstruct his design for living. 

If the learner and learning are to be so regarded, then the curriculum 
maker is obliged to study the adolescent in his environment in order to 
ascertain his needs, problems, and interests.^ 

** See Cbapien IH and IV for tbe delafls of such a study, aod Chapter Vm 
for suggestions as to procedures in desetopiss a cufticulum based upon needs and 
problems of trvinp. 
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The curriculum maker must also give attention to developing a pro- 
gram of general education to meet the common needs, problems, and 
interests of students; that is, to the education needed by all for intelligent 
citizenship. Only in the process of living and working together can we 
understand and recreate our world, since personality does not develop in 
a vacuum. The high school should thus be concerned with the improve- 
ment of the common life; with the conditions for healthful living; the 
extension of common interests; the sharing of experience; the problems 
of cvcr}'day living in the home and the immediate and wider community; 
and the personal problems of growing up. This is not to say that the 
individual is to be lost in the process, or that individual diflercnccs are 
not to be recognized, but rather that the unique contributions of indi- 
viduals are to be cherished and gisen appropriate valuation in promoting 
common concerns. It is only by these means that individuality flourishes 
and develops optimally. As individual aptitudes and iatcrcsts are dis- 
covered and developed, they play back into the life of the group and 
enrich It 

Programs of general education in the past and even in the present 
have been organized around areas of knowledge, rather than around 
common needs, problems, and tnterests.^^ 

The special needs, problems, and interests of students provide the 
basis for specialized education — vocational and otherwise. This aspect 
of the curriculum is important because it recognizes the uniqueness of 
the individual — a concept highly prized in our society.** 

3. The modes of behavior that are characteristic of democratic 
living at its best should be utilized as guides to the development of 
youth. It has been pointed out repeatedly that the schools of any cul- 
ture occessarily reflect the ideals, values, mores, and modes of behavior 
of that culture. The group that believes that the public schools of America 
arc democracy's principal agency for inleiprcung, refining, and improv- 
ing our way of life, logically place a primary emphasis of education on 
preparation for democratic cili^nship within a framework of developing 
optimally the potentialities ol eadi individual. Perhaps this emphasis 
marks the major dllTcrcncc between this group and those who would 
consider development of the intellect through the study of the academic 

" See Chapter VI tor a eompicle analysis ol programs of general education. 

“ See Chapter VII for an elaboraiioo of this concept. 
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disciplines ahead of all other goals Both groups in a general way sub- 
scribe to the idea that the schools should implement the way of life 
which we call democracy. The issue that disides them is how this should 
be accomplished. The group which we arc now discussing believes that 
all available resources — organized subjects, community institutions and 
personnel, text and reference bools, and the lilc — should be utilized as 
instruments for achieving the highest possible ideal of American citizen- 
ship, and that these resources arc never to be regarded as ends in them- 
selves. The “subject matter” of education which males up the curriculum 
is found in the on-going life of the immediate and w idcr communit)’ — the 
stresses and strains, the accomplishments, the frustrations, the threats, 
the fears, the problems, that a/Icci young people as they take on increas- 
ing citizenship responsibilities. Whatever is pertinent to this task is a 
potential resource. Because the goal of optimal development of the 
individual docs not focus sharply upon the training of intellect to the 
exclusion of all else, it has been (ermed “anti-intellectual.” It would be 
more appropriate to refer to it as a functional approach to the traioing of 
the intellect as one of many facets of human development. 

FORMUIATIONS OP GOALS IN TERMS OP DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP 

Wilh/n the framework of democratic education described above, 
them have been a number of epoch-making statements which those who 
would formulate statements of philosophy and goals for a particular 
situation should take into account. In the context of this volume they also 
serve as implementations of the goals which we have been discussing. 

The Cardino) Principles of Seconder/ Education Historically, per- 
haps the most noteworthy statement was that of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education which set forth the Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education.** This statement was a declaration of 
the Commission’s belief that cducadoa should devclcf> in each individual 
the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers, whereby he will find 
his place and use that place to shape both himself and society toward 
noble ends."* 

“Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Cardinal Frin- 
ciplrs of Secondary Education, IJ- S. Office of Education. Bulletin l9iS, No. 35, 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Cosemmenl Pzinung Office, t9I8. 

“Ibid., p. 9. 
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In terms of this major goal, the Commission stated the “principles” 
as follows: 

1. Health 

2. Command of fundamental processes 

3. Worthy home membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7- Ethical character 

These principles did call attention to the fact that education ought to 
be concerned with the major aspects of living as well as with the funda- 
mental processes. It failed, however, to break the lockstep in curriculum- 
making and teaching procedures. Instead of the reorganization of subjects 
in such a way as to broaden them through the inclusion of materials 
bearing on the various aspects of living, the “principles" were parcelled 
out to Nvhat was thought to be the related subjects, e.g., Worthy Home 
Membership became the goal of home economics, Citizenship was allo- 
cated to the social studies; Hetdih to physiology and physical education. 
Thus the unity that might have been achieved was lost. What remained 
was the conviction that education was vastly more than mind-training. 

The Eduealionol Policies Commission's statement of goals In 1938 
the Educational Policies Commission issued the first of a scries of 
monographs which tended to broaden the goals of education and thus 
to recognize that schools ought to be concerned ■with living rather than 
just with learning from textbooks. Its original formulation^' was predi- 
cated on the proposition which was stated earlier in this chapter — that 
the purposes grow out of a culture’s system of values: 

"They evolve; they reflect and interact with the purposes which permeate 
the life of the people. In each of the phases of individual and social living, 
there are elements which people commend, others which they condemn. Such 
judgments are based, in the last analysis, on moral standards or ideals. That 
which, out of their intelligence and experience, the people declare to be good, 
they will attempt to maintain and perpetuate for the benefit of their children 
and their children’s children. They strive through education to transmit what 
they think is good for all generations to come.” 

'^Educational Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington, D.C., The Educational Policies Commission, N.E.A.. 
1938. 

“ Ifcid.. pp. 1-1. 
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In accordance vvith this pronouncement the Commission presented a 
brief analysis of what it considered to be the "minimum essentials of 
democracy.” These essentials arc (1) the general welfare; (2) civil lib* 
erty; (3) the consent of the gosemed; (4) the appeal to reason; and (5) 
the pursuit of happiness.” The Comnussion then presented four aspects 
of educational purpose as fotlow-s: 

The first calls for a description of the educated person, the second, for a 
description of the educated mrmher of the fantdy and (ommanily groups- 
the third, of the educated producer or consumer: the fourth, of the educated 
ctuzert. The four major groups of objcciiscs thus defined arc: 

{. The Objectives of Sctf-reafiratfon 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

3. The Objectives of Economic EfTiciency 

4. The Objectives of Civic ResponsJbdity” 

Each one of these four categories of objectives was then broken down 
into more spcciilc behaviors of the individual who has attained a par* 
ticular set of objectives. Forty-three such characteristics of behavior are 
listed and described. Since the break-down of “the Objectives of Civic 
Responsibility” has particular pertinence in today's troubled world it 
seems worthwhile to <juolc verbatim: 

Social Justice. The educated citieen is sensitise to the disparities of human 
Circumstance. 

Social Aciiiity. The educated person acts to correct unsatisraciory 
conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
itiucXurcs and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation s resources. 

Social Application of Science. The educated citizen measures scientific 
advance by its contribution to the general vvelfare. 

iVorid Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of ibe 
world community. 

Lmw Obser^ once. The educated person respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated person is economically literate. 

Pedutea! Ct/izenihp. The educated ataeu accepts bis ciiic duties, 

Devoiion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyally to democratic ideals.** 

“ Ibid., pp. 7-i, Passim. 

"Ibid., p. 47. 

“* Ibid., p. 108. The reader wiU do well to read the inierpretation of these and 
other objectives. 
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The final chapter of this most significant volume deals with “critical 
factors in the attainment of educational purposes.” Written almost a 
quarter of a century ago, it cites blocks to attainment that are perhaps 
even more v ital today. As a matter of fact, some of them, because of our 
present preoccupation with the cold war and national survival and the 
consequent return to a more formal curriculuoi for the purpose of 
achieving “quality,” have become greater obstacles today than they were 
in 1938. Among these may be mentioned: Legislative control, high- 
pressure learning, traditional subject matter, and public opinion un- 
friendly to education. 

The framework and general point of view of the Educational Policies 
Commission have been rather widely utilized in helping to clarify the 
goals of American education. One of the more recent studies conducted 
by French, in coUaboration with a larger group of educators, will be 
sketched briefly.** This study grew out of the concern of a group of 
educators that there was “no comprehensive and authoritative statement 
of the behavioral goals, or outcomes, of general education to secondary 
schools.” A joint project, involving the Educational Tesung Service, The 
Russell Sage Foundation, and the National Association of Secondary 
School prindpals, was set up with Will French as “executive editor.” 
Three working commiUces were appointed: (1) Committee of Con- 
sultants charged with developing lists of behavioral outcomes; (2) Com- 
mittee of Advisors, composed of interested citizens to advise with the 
other committees concerning public needs; and (3) Committee of Re- 
viewers, composed of teachers, administrators, psychologists and curricu- 
lum specialists to sene as individual critics of the behavioral outcomes 
proScred by the consultants. 

Unlike the formulations which have been presented in this section of 
the chapter, this study was limited to general education in the high school, 
which was defined as that part of the total education which is designed 
“to meet the common needs of youth for competence as a person and as 
a citizen," as contrasted with speda] education, which deals with “more 

French, and A&soQaies, Behniorat Goals of General Educaiion in ifisft 
SehiKil. New York, Ruuell Sage FouDdaUan, 1957. Sec also: Nolaa C. Kearney, 
el al„ Elemeruarj School Objeentes, New York, Russell Sage Foundau'on. 1953; 

R. NIcCoonell. A Design for General Education, Washington, Amer- 
ican Council OQ EducaUoo, 1944. 
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individual reeds gro'Aing out of cultural or loicllcctual interest, personal 
strengths and shortcomings, or one’s spccihc socationaJ plans. 

Building on the four categories of objectives proposed by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and reported abosc, the committees formu- 
lated for each category the "behavioral outcomes'* \ihich might be 
expected of students svho were developing in line with the objectives 
and 3 long list of illustrative behaviors to give teachers some idea of 
what might be expected at certain maturity levels. Obviously this process 
imolvcd long and meticulous analyses. The final result is a systematically 
organized handbook of reference for the individual teacher or the cur- 
riculum-development groups. Perhaps the general nature of the procedure 
and the findings may be clarified by an illustration of the treatment of 
the objectives of Civic Responsibility listed earlier in this chapter. Under 
this category arc listed eleven behavioral outcomes,^’ the first one of 
which is: 

Revealing the Personal Understandings and C/iaracierist/er of the 
Good Citizen. The growth toward the attainment of this behavioral out- 
come Is revealed by the extent to which the student ( 1 } "understands the 
meaning of basic democratic values,” and (•) "practices basic demo- 
cratic values.” "Illustrative behaviors'* which reveal that the student 
understands the meaning of basic democratic values are these: 

1. Is reaching the conclusion that vuch democratic values as (a) dignity 
of the human personality; (b) working for the good of others; and (c) 
utilizing the method of oiteUigence oden ihe greatest pront'ne to man lor 
happy and complete living; 

2. Understands something of the origin of democratic values and man's 
struggle for freedom, equally and sccwniy and begins to shOH" his apprecia- 
tion of these values. 

3. Understands the basic characierisiics of a democratic society and 
realizes that they arc effective ooly ax people use them as a guide to eveiyday 
living. 

4. Understands his cultural henuge; is aware of its weaknesses but thinks 
they can be corrected. 

5. Recognizes the need for identifying unresolved issues in human life 
and shows his faith that they can be solved through the democratic process. 

6. Acceptsdemocracy as a form of government and as a way of life. 

"Ibid., p. 39. These dehniUons ace «n»ilar to those offered by the authors is 
Chairs VI and VII- 

*• Ibid., p. 65. 
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7. Recognizes that freedoms, ri^ts, and privileges demand assumption of 
responsibilities, duties, and obligations, and begins to assume them. 

8. Recognizes why our civil liberties arc indivisible; why a denial to one 
person or group increasingly results in similar denial to others. 

9. Demonstrates his belief in the importance of the development and 
protection of individuality.^* 

It seems impossible at the present time to assess the impact upon the 
schools of ihis elaborate study. Because of its complctuty it is doubtful 
that it will be widely used, except, of course, as a compendium of refer- 
ence — and that is suiScient to justify the amount of time, energy and, 
creativeness that went into its preparation. One thing that stands out 
clearly is the broad conception of human development — ^personal, in- 
tellectual, emotional, social — that has to be taken Into account in a 
program of democratic education. This view obviously is in striking 
contrast with the "cultivation of the mteiicet” concept discussed earlier 
in this chapter. 

The most recent statement on the gotds of American education is 
contained in the report of President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
National Coals.** 

Following excellent discussions on "The Individual” by Henry M. 
Wriston, and ‘‘The Democratic Process,” by Clinion Rossiter, Gardner 
proceeds to outline "a concrete program for the decade.” In this task he 
had the assistance of a panel and the advice of some forty educators. 

The following arc some signllicaot statements which reflect the posi- 
tion on democratic education set forth in earlier chapters: 

Education is important in any society, whatever its political or economic 
forms. But a society such as ours, dedicated to the worth of the individual, 
committed to the nature of free, rational and responsible men and women, 
has special reasons for valuing education. Our deepest convictions Impel us 
to foster individual fuUillineot. We vvish cacb one to achieve the promise that 

* Ibid, p. 103. li should be noted Ihai the "behavioral outcomes’* are such as 
might be expected from mature high seboe^ seniorr. "Developmental equivalents" 
are li&ied for younger and less mature students. 

" Goali lor Americaru, The Report of the PresiJeOl’s Cwnmixsion on National 
GoaK Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1960, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Chapter III, "National 
Goals in Educau'on" was prepared by John W. Gardner. President of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching. 
Other wmks by Gardner include: From High School to Job, New York, Carnegie 
CorpOTalloa of New York, 196i)v Excellence, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
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is in him. We »iih each one to be «onh> of a free society, anJ capable of 
strengthening a free society . 

Education is csscotiai not onl)' to loJisTtfual fuitUlment but to the sitalitj- 
of our national life. The sigor of our free instituticns depends upon educated 
men and s^omcn at c\cry lescl of the sooctv. and at this moment in history, 
free insutuiions arc on trial 

Our desDtion to equality does not ignore the fact that indisiduah differ 
greatly in (heir talents and motisatjons. It simply asserts that each should be 
enabled to desclop to the full, in his oi*n style and to his o»it limit. Each is 
worthy of respect as a human being. This means that there must be disersc 
programs unhin the educational systems to lake care of the diversity of indi* 
siduals. and that each of ihcse programs should be accorded respect and 
stature.* ‘ 

Following this statement of position. Gardner proposes twenty-five 
specific recommendations bearing upon the teacher, the student, the 
curriculum, innovations in education, higher education, education out- 
side the formal system, and the sponsorship of education. These are all 
directed toward the implementation of the principles of democracy set 
forth in earlier chapters of the report and re'cmphasized in the passage 
quoted above. 

Evaluation. \S'e have now completed a brief examination of “Optimal 
Development*' as the primary goal of higb-schoo) education and have 
cited a number of implementations of this point of view. While most 
people would agree that “optimal deselopmcot of the individual" b a 
worthy goal not only of education but of nalionai policy’ in our society, 
yet it b on the implementation of ihb goal that the critics have concen- 
trated their fire. The charges which they make are these: 

1. The goal is too inclusive. It tends to usurp the functions of the 
home and other insiitutioDS of ibe communi^. 

2. The emphasb upon “life adjusimcnt" leneb to emphasize training 
rather than education. 

3. The emphasb upon individual freetlom tends to undenniae the 
traditional concept of discipline which b held to be essential to nalionai 
survival and to ordered growth aivd development. 

4. The emphasb upon cooperative fdanniag and vorking together 
contributes to the drift toward some form of t^ectivism and the ultimate 
destruction of the free enterprise system. 

5. The neglect of organized subject matter — the academic disciplines 

“ ibiJ.. p. 81. 
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— kads to anti-intel!eciualistn and hence to a neglect of intellectual 
development. 

On the other hand, the advocates of this broad conception as the 
primary goal of high-school education hold that: 

1 . The human organism is a uiui and that it therefore does violence 
to the developmental process to segment learning into arbitrary divisions 
— e.g., experience vs. training, and the tntellectual \s. the practicaL 

2. Learning takes place most effectively v.hcrt it is the result of the 
sensing of a problem which is of deep concent to the individual, rather 
than when he is confronted with a body of subject-matter to be mastered. 

3. The universal character of high-school education makes it Impera- 
tive for the school to provide for the complete range of potentialities, 
concerns, and interests of students. 

4. The best guarantee of national survival is to develop citizens who 
have learned the techniques of solving real problems of living by practic- 
ing them in the schools. 

5. The transmission of the heriuge is best accomplished by focusing 
upon present-day problems. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has set forth many views with respect to the philosophy 
and goals of education — principally secondary. The purpose was to pro- 
vide a foundation for readers and possibly for curriculum-development 
groups, upon which they mi^i build their own conception of philosophy 
and purposes. Obivously this quest for giving meaning to the education 
process is an endless one. WTiatcver decisions arc made need to be sub- 
jected to continuous critical reappraisal in light of rapidly changing 
conditions in the culture. More specifically, the following points have 
been developed; 

1. The traditional systematic philosophies have lost much of their 
meaning and usefulness for formulating the major goals of hi^-school 
education. 

2. The basic values of democracy as a way of life coiutituie a work- 
able philosophy upon which the high school can and should build its 
goals. 

3- Much of the present emphasis upon the need for a clarilicatioo of 
goals is due to concern over national survival. 
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4. The major issue concerning goals of education involves the prob- 
lem of whether the school should be concciticd primarily with intellectual 
development, interpreted largely as mastery of the academic disciplines, 
or with the problems of present-day living in a democratic society as they 
impinge on the life of the adolcsccaL 
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Educational Values 
and Learning Theories 


siJJCE THOSE WHO ARE responsible foi cumciiluiB develop- 
ment and Improvement arc concerned with the values which they seek 
to achieve through the school program, it follows that they must also be 
concerned with the processes through which these values arc achieved. 
In other words, they must be concerned with learning. Likewise the con- 
cepts of teaching and learning which the teacher holds are inseparably 
bound up with the values or goals which are considered to be of prime 
importance. For example, if the teacher believes that the acquisition of 
facts and information arc the most important outcomes in learning, then 
it follows that his concept of teaching will be that of repetitive drill, and 
he is likely to subscribe to a theory of learning that is congenial to his 
practices. If the teacher believes that the development of independent 
critical thinking is a major value in our democratic society, naturally he 
will organize the wioik of the classroom in terms of problems to be solved, 
issues to be considered, plans to be made and executed. Consequently he 
is likely to subscribe to a theory of Icacrung that emphasizes cognition. 
If the teacher believes that obedience to orders is of great significance in 
citizenship education, he wit] stress getting students to follow directions 
nJrhotU qwcsrJtvj. Auiotnalic responses »iJ/ tkcrc^orc be prized. Logically 
such a teacher should support a stimulus-response theory of learning. 
But if the teacher holds firmly to the idea that cooperative planning is a 
value inherent in democratic living, obviously he will organize the life of 
the ebssroom in terms ol cooperatively dev eloped problems and projects. 
This implies a more dynamic organismic approach. 
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Piobably most teachers are not conscious of the learning theory 
uhich underlies their practices. They operate in terms of the exigencies 
of the situation. This is not to say, however, that teachers should not be 
students of the learning process and its implications for democratic 
citizenship. As a matter of simple fact, theories of learning arc daily 
becoming more important. The complexity of society and the social 
forces that adcct our doily lives make it imperative that teachers develop 
skills in helping students to develop the understandings, values, and skills 
needed to cope with this constantly changing environment. An additional 
reason sshy teachers should become students of the learning process is the 
increasing introduction of technology into the classroom. Witness the 
rapid grovMh of the use of programmed learning, of teaching machines, 
and television in the schools. Teachers must be able to evaluate these 
new learning devices and procedures in terns of the educational goals 
»hich they consider most significant. 

THE PSYCHOLOGIST AND VALUES 

The educator can learn from psychology the most cIBcicnt ways of 
achieving any of the ends suggested abose, but he is not likely to leam 
from psychology the ends toward which he ought to direct his energies, 
for most psychologists maintain a strict neutrality on the question of v.hat 
is of most worth in human behavior. This is well illustrated in the follow- 
ing quotation: 

Our standaxUs of good and bad interfere with the cold detachment that 
science requires. We look at a motion picture of an ape or of a child and 
are prevented from seeing it in psychological terms by our tendencies to see 
the creature as repulsive or cute. We see someone behaving in an immoral 
way and our distaste prevents us from trying to understand the basis of the 
act. We feel only honor and disgust that anyone could be so depraved. 
Observe, over a short period of time, how frequently you find yourself 
evaluating someone’s behavior, judging it as “good” or “bad.” Such evalua- 
tions are not a part of psychology. Hiey provide insight only into your 
standards of conduct They do not help you in understanding the behavior 
of the individual judged.* 

' Edwin R- Guthne and Alien L. Edirard^ Psychology: A First Course in Hu- 
man Behavior, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 8-9. 
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Carried lo Us logical conclusion, the position stated above implies 
that the laws or theories governing human behavior arc independent of 
political, social, or economic ideologies, and of human aspirations to the 
good life. In this seme what the psychologist tells us about the nature of 
learning can be used to further any kind of individual or social values. In 
effect, the psychologist says, “You decide what values you want to 
achieve, and I will tell you how to bring about the changes in behavior 
that arc implied by the values selected.” 

The values, then, which arc held by iltc educator, must be determined 
before the psychologist may help him to any great extent in determining 
appropriate means of attaining them. The preceding chapter sought to 
suggest some characteristics of the democratic process which should give 
direction to the program. The present task is lo discover what help can 
he received from the psycholo^ of learning in bringing about the changes 
in behavior considered to be important in our democratic society, 

Some of the problems upon which the educator needs help from 
psychology arc these; Do the capacities of the individual foe learning 
certain modes of behavior justify our faith in democracy as a way of 
life, or even as a form of government? What kinds of motivation arc 
most effective in learning, and arc at the same time consistent with a 
democratic system of values? How much reliance can we place upon 
transfer of training and what set of environmental conditions arc most 
conducive to cScclwc transfer? Is our faith in reflective thinking as the 
best guarantee of effective citizenship justified, or must we provide a 
more rigid procedure for inculcating knowledge and altitudes? 

Obviously psychology cannot provide the answers to such problems, 
but it can provide the data which may be helpful to the educator in cop- 
ing with these problems. Perhaps we had best begin our quest for 
answers by agreeing on a dehnition of learning. 

WHAT IS LEARNING? 

There are many definitions of learning, none of them entirely satis- 
factory. Perhaps Hilgard has helped as much as any psychologist to 
clarify this difficult concept. This is his cautious definitiou: “Learning is 
the process by which an activity ori^ates or is changed through reacting 
to an encountered situation, provided that the characteristics of the 
change in activity cannot be explained on the basis of native response 
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tendencies, maturation, or temporary states of the organism (e.g., fatigue, 
drugs, etc.).”* 

Actually, as Hilgard points out, the learning process is always an 
inference from periormance. The orgaiusm can now do what it could not 
do previously. But the mere obsersation of performance is inadequate to 
support the inference that such performance is the result of learning. For 
example, it may be charged to maturation, as when a child “learns” to 
walk, or when a bird “learns" to fly. Such acts cannot be attributed to 
training procedures. Another interpretation which must be placed upon 
the definition is the change in performance which results from work- 
fatigue or the use of narcotics. These changes in performance, according 
to Hilgard, cannot properly be attributed to learning. 

• The task of the educator then is twofold. He must determine what 
kinds of performance arc desirable from the standpoint of the culture 
and the individual's own value system, and he must determine and pro- 
vide the conditions under which the desired performances are most likely 
to take place. The first task involves philosophy and has been dealt with 
in the prettous chapter, and the second involves an vnderstandljig of the 
nature of the individual and the learning process. In order to act intelll- 
gendy, it is desirable to gain some understanding of the theories under* 
])ing the various conccpuoos of learning. These will now be explored 
briefly.* 

The mind-substance theory Deeply embedded in our culture is the 
so-called mind-substance theoty. Even though it is outmoded as an elec- 
tive theory of learning, it is worth discussing briefly, because consciously 
or unconsciously it is basic to a considerable amount of what passes for 
education in the high schooL Perhaps Bode has done more t han any 
other educator to bring this time-honored theory out into the open and 
examine it critically. He explains the position in his own inimitable 
fashion: 

There are facts in this world of ours that are not reducible to terms of 
motion and arrangement, however much they may be connected with ma- 
terial processes. Such facts are our aches and pains, our aspirations and 
frustrations, our appreciations, and purposes and volitions. These are not 

’Ernest R. Hillard, Theorie) of LearMing. Second Edition. Copyiigiil ©, Kew 
Yort, Appleion-Century-Crofts. Inc, 1936, p. 3. 

* For an extensive treaunent, see Hilgaid, Ibid. 
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just by-products of matter; by definition they cannot be produced by roatlei 
at all. They have their source or ground to different hinds of reality. This 
reality exists in its ctad right, so to speak, vsluch means that it cannot be 
reduced to a form of matter and that it can operate in relative independence 
ol the lasfcs of mechanics. . . . We are profoundly convinced that man 
is made of different stuff from the inanimate things by which he is sur- 
rounded. In the lan^ge of Holy Writ, he was created a “living souL” Inani- 
mate objects are the slaves of circumstance, but man can choose his goal 
and bend circumstances to his will. He can foresee the future and shape 
bis present conduct with reference to what is yet to come. To him accord- 
ingly, it is given to hate dominion over the earth and to be master of his 
own destiny. As Voltaire once remarked, this little being, five feet tall, can 
undertake to constitute himself an exception to the laws of the universe.^ 

It is easy to see v.hy this doctrine has such a widespread and popular 
appeal. It places man on a plane above the “slicks and stones." It is 
congenial to the uadiiional concept of culture. It provides an easy tbe- 
ologtcal explanation of the survival of the human soul. It provides an 
escape from the baffling problems and frustrations of the mundane world. 

How docs learning lake place under this conception of the nature of 
mind? The doctrine of formal discipline provided a complete answer. 
Such qualities as remembering, perceiving, observing, and reasoning bad 
their counterparts in faculties located in different ports of the brain and 
were cultivated by exercise. The particular skill, understanding, or in- 
formation to be learned was not in itself of major importance. The 
abiding value was the power which the particular faculty gained by 
effective exercise. Thus the subject matter of education w-as important 
not because it helped the individual to meet a need or solve a problem, 
but because it provided mental discipline. In other words, the study of 
"tough" academic subjects developed in the individual a “resenoir of 
power" which could be used in solving any kind of problem that the in- 
dividual faced in later life. 

This doctrine provided an easy answer to the charge that much of 
what is learned is soon forgotten, for as Oodc suggests, according to this 
documc, education is what is kfl after what wc have learned bas been 

• Bo>d It. Bode. How U’e Ltorn, Conririit, 1940. hy permisuon o( D. C. Iteadt 
and Company. Bouon. pp, :0-2t, ptuum. For a iearching analyui of the various 
conceptions of learninj in their historical and cultural seiungs, sec. V. T. Ttayef, 
Tfi* fCofc of iht Sthovt in AtntrUeh Socittj. New York, Dodd. Mead and Com- 
pany, 1960. Pan 111. 
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forgotten. The power of reasoning, dc\-eiopcd through the study of Latin 
or mathematics, con readily be tramfeircd to a situation insolving reason 
in cvciyday life. 

Anderson sums up succinctly the tenets of the position as follows: 

1. All individuals have the potentialities to become educated. 

Z. .Mouvation must be raised from the levd of material needs to those of 
spiniual needs. Needs which the psjcbologist might label as basic must 
often be uprooted, and value systems that are often non-material must 
be established. 

3. Practice or dnll has significance, not so much because it establishes n'^t 
responses, but because it disciplines the individual to habits of work. 

4. Education and transfer are in a sense synonymous. The educated person 
has not necessarily learned the specific responses essential for making 
adjustments to the exigencies of hfe because he intuitively senses what 
will be the appropriate conduct CeseraJ abdiiy to think marls the edu> 
cated mao.* 

This conception of the teaming process dominated the thioLing of 
the laaous “Committee of Ten*** which held that any subject taught for 
an equal amount of time by equally competent instructors was as good as 
any other subject. The committee, however, was careful to point out that 
the subjects that were most important were: English, classical languages, 
mathematics, science, and history — especially for students who were 
college-bound. The needs of other students were largely neglected. The 
committee could not have reached these conclusioos without a firm belief 
in faculty psychology and its counterpart — fonnai discipline. As Thayer 
points out: "Were this doctrine valid, the task of education would be 
relatively simple. All the preparation a schoolman would need to insure 
the effectiveness of schooling would be to identify the mental powers 
most important for training and the subject mailer best adapted toward 
thiseod, knowing the future would rake care of itself.”^ 

The doctrine of faculty psychology and its counterpart, formal disci- 
pline, could not withstand the assaults of the scientific studies of learning 

‘ G. Lester Anderson. Tbeones of Behavicr and Sime Cumculum Issues," The 
Journal ol Educaliotul Ps:}chohgy.XX3aX, IS4-13S (Xlarch, 1948). 

* Report of ihe Committee oj Ten on StronJory Schott SruJUs, j^ew York, The 
American Bool Company, 1893. 

’ Thajer, op. cu„ p. 255. 
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juit by-producis of matter; by definition they cannot be produced by matter 
at alJ. They ha'e their source or ground in different kinds of reality. This 
reality exists in its own right, so to speak, which means that it cannot be 
reduced to a form of matter and that it can operate in relative independence 
of the laws of mechanics. . . . We are profoundly convinced that man 
is made of different stuff from the inanimate things by which he is sur- 
rounded. In the language of Holy Writ, he was created a “living soul.” Inani- 
mate objects are the slaves of circumstance, but man can choose his goal 
and bend circumstances to his will. He can foresee the future and shape 
his present conduct with reference to what is yet to come. To him accord- 
ingly. it is given to have dominion over the eanh and to be master of his 
own destiny. As Voltaire once remarked, this little being, five feet tall, can 
undertake to constitute himself an cxcepdon to the law^ of the universe.* 

It is easy to see why this doctrine has such a tv idespread and popular 
appeal It places man on a plane above the “sticks and stones.” It is 
congenial to the traditional concept of culture. It provides an easy thC'- 
ological explanation of the survival of the human soul. It provides an 
escape from the baffling problems and frustrations of the mundane world. 

How does learning take place tinder thu conception of the nature of 
mind? The doctrine of formal discipline provided a complete answer. 
Such qualities as remembering, perceiving, observing, and reasoning had 
their counterparts in faculties located in different parts of the brain and 
were cultivated by exercise. The particular skill, understanding, or in- 
formadoo to be learned w'as not to itself of major importance. The 
abiding value was the power which the particular faculty gained by 
effective exercise. Thus the subject matter of education was important 
not because it helped the individual to meet a need or solve a problem, 
but because it provided mental discipline. In other words, the study of 
“tou^” academic subjects developed in the individual a “reservoir of 
power” which could be used io solving any kind of problem that the in- 
dividual faced in later life. 

This doctrine provided an easy answer to the charge that much of 
what is learned is soon forgotten, for as Bode suggests, according to this 
doctrine, education is what is left after what we have learned has been 

‘ Bojd H. Bode. How IVe Learn. Cop>Tisht. 1940, by permissioo of D. C. Heath 
and Company. Boston, pp. 2£>-2t, passim. For a searching analysis of the sarious 
conceptions of learning in their historical and cultural settings, see, V. T. Thayer, 
The Role of the School m Americdh Society. New York, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1960, Pan IIL 
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forgotten. The power of reasoning, dcvelc^ed through the study of Latin 
or mathematics, can readily be transferred to a situation involving reason 
in cvcr)’day life. 

Anderson sums up succinctly the tenets of the position as foUowsr 

1. All individuals have the potentialities to become educated. 

2. Motivation must be raised from the level of material needs to those of 
spiritual needs. Needs \shich the ps)clu>logist might label as basic must 
often be uprooted, and value systems that arc often non*material must 
be established. 

3. Practjcc or drill has significance, not so much because it establishes right 
responses, but because it disciplines the individual to habits of work. 

4. Education and transfer arc in a sense synonymous. The educateii person 
has not necessarily learned the specific responses essential for making 
adjustments to the exigencies of life because he intuitively senses what 
will be the appropriate conduct. General ability to think marks the edu- 
cated man.* 

This conception of the learning process dominated the thinking of 
the famous "Committee of Ten”* which held that any subject taught for 
an equal amount of time by equally competent instructors was as good as 
any other subject. The committee, however, wias careful to point out that 
the subjects that were most important were: English, classical languages, 
mathematics, science, and history — especially for students who were 
college-bound. The needs of other students were largely neglected. The 
committee could not have reached these conclusions without a firm belief 
in faculty psychology and its counterpart — formal discipline. As Thayer 
points out: "Were this doctrine valid, ihe task of education would be 
relatively simple. All the preparation a schoolman would need to insure 
the effectiveness of schooling would be to iifertify the mental powers 
most important for training and the subject matter best adapted toward 
this end, knowing the future would lake care of itself. 

The doctrine of faculty psychology and its counterpart, formal disci- 
pline, could not withstand the assaults of the scientific studies of learning 

* O. Lester Anderson, "Theorie* of Behavior and Some Curriculum Issues,” T/ie 
Journal o/ EJucalional Psychology, XXXJX, 134-1 3J (March, 1948). 

• Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, New York, The 
American Book Company, 1893. 

’ Thayer, op. at., p. 255. 
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instituted by Thomdike* and carried on by other experimental psjcholo- 
gists. It may safely be said that these doctrines arc dead so far as 
psychologic^ thinking is concerned, but this is far from saying that the 
praaices which flourished under the rei^ of formal discipline are no 
longer current. As a matter of fact, the perennial demand for a return to 
the classics, or to hard, tough subjects can be justified only on the basis 
of this outmoded psychological doctrine. Likewise, much of what passes 
as “liberal education” and the values which arc expected to be derived 
from it has its roots in the mind-substance theory, although the pro- 
ponents of such programs would deny the charge vigorously. 

If we reject the once respectable and still popular “mental discipline” 
theory of learning, what is to take its place? Is there a single unitary 
theory which is so well documented by sciemifle experiment that it is 
possible to accept it as an authentic guide to the determination of the 
curriculum and inslrucdonal procedures? Perhaps the most satisfactory, 
though not reassuring, answer is to be found in the writings of Hilgard.” 

He dhides learning theories into riso major and several minor 
families. The major families arcsiimulus'reiponse theories, which include 
the theories of 'nomdike, Guthrie, Skinner and Hull, and the cognitive 
theories represented by Tolman and the gestalt and field-theory psycholo- 
^sts, including Lewio. Other theories tdcntiUcd by Hilgard are func- 
tlomlism, represented by lohn Dewey, whom he acknowledges to be the 
founder of official funclionallsia, Carr, and Woodworth; psychodynamics, 
and the probabilistic rheoriej of tfte mathematical model builders.^'* 

^\ll^le the detailed analysis of theories of learning proposed is un- 
doubtedly of great value to the student of psychology — and, for that 
matter, is certainly a signiflcaot conlributioa to the field of psychology — 
the consideration of the two major theories and of their implications for 
education in our democracy seems to serve our purpose adequately. At 
the risk of oversimplification, functionalism and the gestalt and organ- 
ismic theories will be considered to be within the cognitive classification. 

•See. for example. EJward 1- Thorndike, Educational Piychology. Briefer 
Courae.'Sew'f w^ bureau cSl TihflicduHis. Teachers College. Colurnhia Univer- 
sity, 1914. He dismisses the opinion that *‘aUentIon, memory, reasoning, choice, and 
the like, are mvstical powers given to man as tiis biohnght which weight the dice in 
favor of thinking or doing one thing rather than another. However the taws of in- 
stinct, exercise and effect make the throw. Hiis opinion is vanishing froot the world 
of expert thought and no more need be said about it than that it is false and would 
be useless to human welfare, if true." fp. 73j 

• Hdgard. op. cit. 

“ Ibid., p. 8. 
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The issues >\hich diside the two major schools of thought, according 
to Hilgard, arc these: 

I. “Pcripherar \ersus "CentraT' Inlenitediaries. “The stimulus response 
theorist tends to believe that some sort of chained muscular responses, 
linked perhaps by fractional anlicipaloiy goal responses, serve to keep a rat 
running to a distant foodbox. The cognitive theorist, on the other hand, 
more freely infers centra] brain processes such as memories or expectations, 
as integrators of goal-seeking behavior."** 

2. Acquisition o/ Habits versus Acquisition of Cogniiiie Structures. This 
issue is self-explanatory The stimulus-response theorist holds that learning 
is habit foimalion, while the cognitive theorist claims that not all learning 
can be classified as habit formation — that learning, which involves choices, 
presupposes the use of facts already Icamcd — in other words, cognitioa 

3. Trial and Error versus Insight in ProbIem‘Sohing. This issue, veiy 
important to the educator, is explained by Hiigard as fc^ows: 

When confronted with a novel problem, how does the learner reach a 
solution? The stimulus-response psychologist finds the learner assembbng 
his habits from the past appropriate to the new problem, responding either 
occording to the elements that the new problem has in common with 
familiar ones, or according to aspects of (be new situation which are similar 
to situations met before. If these do not lend to soluuon, the learner resorts 
to trial and cnor, bringing out of his behavior repertory one response after 
another until the problem is solved.*^ 

On the other hand, the cognitive psychologist holds that when the 
learner is confronted with a novel situation, he may meet it through trial 
and error behavior, but not necessarily so. He may meet it through “in- 
sight,” that is, through an understanding of the relationships involved in 
the probJem. Hilgard warns, however, that “no single experiment will 
demolish either the interpretation according to trial and error or the 
interpretation according to insight.”** 

While there are many other issues that divide learning theorists; the 
three outlined above are of the greatest importance to the educator. And 
of these three, the issue involving Inal and error versus insightful learn- 
ing is particularly crucial to the development of an educational program. 
As a matter of fact, the other twro issues proposed by Hdgard may well 
be regarded as aspects of the single issue — trial and error vs. cognition. 


pp. 9-tO. 

Ibid., p. to. 

••ibid., p. If. 
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St'imu]us'respon» theories of leornSng There is a fairly large psy- 
chological school of thought, usually referred to as behaviorism or con- 
Deciionism, v.hich takes as its point of departure the scientific doctrine 
that the whole « the sum of its parts. Edward Lee Thorndike, who has 
been calle d the father of modem psychoto^*, sought o\cr a period of 
almost half a century to document what became known as the S-R bond 
theory of learning. The S in the bond refers to any situation or state of 
affairs outside or inside the organism. The R refers to a state of affairs 
which is related to some S in sequence or in a more dynamic manner. 
The symbol S-R indicates the reUiionshfp. The connections or bonds 
which are formed explain oil types of animal or human learning. Thus, 
education consists of presenting appropriate situations (stimuli) to the 
organism. The observable response (or behavior) is what results. Learn- 
ing consists in “stamping in” the appropriate bonds and “stamping out” 
the undesirable ones. From this simple explanation Thorndike deduced 
bis famous “Laws of Leaning** which dominated educational practices 
for many years. Even reasoning, or the operation of the “higher mental 
processes." ts accounted for in the same manner. It merely involves more 
bonds. The situation is just more subtle, not different, therefore the 
response is more diificult to intetprcL 

Returning again to the part-whole dinum, it is easy to see how the 
Thomdlkean psychology fits in. Learning is purely mechanical. The or- 
ganism operates like a machine, in whoUy predictable ways." 

It can readily be seen that this theory of learning discounts the tradi- 
tional explanation of transfer of training through the exercise of faculties 
of the tnind. As a matter of fact it reduces transfer to a purely mechaiucal 
process limited to those situations which have within them “identical 
elements'* which function in the same manner as interchangeable parts 
on two different makes of machine gun. 

This Qpe of explanation of transfer, which of course is consistent 
with the general position, ^ves cnonnous impetus to mechanical class- 

“ See Ernest R. Wdpud. ThrorUs of Learning. First Edium. Ct^lTigfal, New 
York, Appl£tcKs.Ceniur>-Cro(Ls, 1948. He kLens ihe conncctionislic theory of learn- 
ing to "laachices with nod pans — »iifa levers, pulleys, gears, motors— oiachines 
like typevniers or cash regislers. Wlien » Ley is pushed the consequenee is definitely 
predkuble. The models may vary cnMniousIy in complexity, including automatic 
utepbooe s»itchbc«rds and computug bo&^ghls. but the princinJe is the same." 
(p. 14). 
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room procedures’* in whfch die emphasis is upon driJJ, memorization, 
breaking doun the whole learning situation into minute parts and “pro- 
gramming” these scqucniiall). either in the form of a textbook or for use 
in some mechanicai device, ft is conceivable — almost predictable — that 
this trend will grow rapidly in the next decade.’* 

' It is difTicult, if not impossible, to relate specific practices to any 
theory of learning, but the following practices arc certainly closely asso- 
ciated with or congenial to this theoiy: 

1 . The daily recitation s)stcin with its emphasis upon the acquisition 
of facts and information 

2. Exccssiv c reliance upon standardized tests at a basis of evaluation 

3. So-called objective marking systems in terms of normal curves 

4. The fixed curriculum determined by job or activity analysis, im- 
posed upon the learner without giving due attention to his needs and 
interests 

5. Excessive reliance upon repetitive drill as a basis for learning at 
the expense of the use of rellecuve thinking 

6. Teacher domination of the classroom at the expense of cooperative 
teacher-student planning 

7. Excessive emphasis upon external rewords and punishmeDt as a 
basis for moiisailoa 

On the credit side may bo placed the following: 

1. Encouragement of the use of observed behavior as a basis for 
determining the extent to which learning has taken place 

2. Introduction of the concept of functionaJity into learning 

3. Emphasis upon individual differences, particularly with respect 
to differences in rates of learning 

** It is no aceiJeot that ihe leader is ibe deselopmeot of teaching machines'* 
and “progTaauned Jeanuog." B. F. Skmoer, is also one of the leading advocates of a 
modified stimulus response theory of learning. See his article: “Teaching Ma- 
chines," Scif/ice, CXXXUI 969-977 (October 24, 1958). For an interpreuuoa and 
appraisal of Skinner's theory of leammg, see Ernest R. Hilgard, Theoriet of Learn- 
ing, Second Edition, New York, AppEeionCemury-Oofis, Inc.. 1956. pp. 82-120. 

“ Sec an eoihusiasuc prediction by James D. Finn. Technology and the Instruc- 
Itoaal Proceis,” PM Delia Kappan, XLE 371-J78 (June I960), and for a more 
balanced view see: Eduard Fry, Tearhing Machiacs: The Coming Automation," 

Phi Delia Kappan.yXX 29-31 (October, 1959), For an excellent collection of arti- 
cle* on this subject, see A. A. Lumsdaine and Rc^rt Glaser, cds. Teaching Ma- 
chines and Programmed Learning, A $oaice Book, Washington, National Educa- 
tion Assooauow I960. 
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4. Dtsiruciion of ihc “formal disdpKiw" theory of learning 

5. Encouragement of social analysis as one basis for curriculum 
development 

How fares the culuvation of democratic values under the stimulus- 
response theory of learning? 

1. In terms of the democratic aspiration to develop citizens who not 
only have the attitude of free inquiry, but also the determination to apply 
its techniques in criticizing and refining our institutions, and reconstruct- 
ing our national goals, it has little to offer, since the thinking process is 
reduced to mechanical (rial and error responses. 

2. The theory has little to offer by way of transfer of training since 
learning tends to be specific and atomistic in character. This seems espe- 
cially true in programmed learning.'* Since this is true, there is little 
likelihood that the learning products would lead to any appreciable re- 
construction of experience which depends upon the ability of the indi- 
vidual to deal creatively with novel experiences. 

3. The theory ^ves litUc place to the cherished democratic value 
of respea for the integrity and worth of the individual. The assumption 
that the individual, his nature and needs, is central in society, is not 
likely to be implemented by a theory of learning that gives so little atten- 
tion to the dynaouc quali^ of the individual. 

4. With limited goals, in areas in which facts, information, and skills 
play a slgnlfkant role, the application of the theory is undoubtedly de- 
fensible, but it would be a serious mistake to assume that techniques that 
work well in limited areas would work equally well in all areas — particu- 
larly areas which call for critical thinking, crealivencss, or the making of 
value judgments. 

Cognitive theories of learning Since one of the central concerns of 
education b the development of the ability of the individual to utilize 
freely the method of intelligence, interpreted as broad scientific method, 
in the conduct of living, it b to be expected that the educator would be 
interested in theories ol the learning process that emphas'ize insighr in 
problem solving rather than trial and error behavior. Theories that are 
most congenial to the cultivation of creative intelligence are caught up 


”See Herbert J. Klau&meier and Pfiilip Lambert. “Teaching Machines and the 
L ear nin g PTOCea,- EJucanorul LeaUrthip.XXM, 278-2X3; 324 (February, 1961). 
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in such designations as chssical gestalt, and field, or organismic 
psjchoJogj-. 

In contrast to the mechanistic interpretations of the stimulus- 
response psjchologists, this school of psjchologj- takes its cue from the 
conception of the m hole as something rjuite different front the sum of its 
parts. Max Wertheimer is credited as basing first announced the theory 
in Germany in 1912. ft gained little attention, howeser, until the appear- 
ance in English translations of Kurt Kotika's Cro»vr/i of the Mind in 
1924 and Wolfgang Kohler's A/entafiry of Apes in 1925. The new theory 
was knoun as fca/iS// and was the forerunner of organismic psychology as 
expounded by such psychologists as Kurt Lewin, R. H. Wheeler, Edward 
C. Tolman, Karl S. Lasfilcy, and Norman R. F. Maier. Many educators 
of the experimentalist school of thought, iitcluding Kilpatrick, Bode, 
Thayer, Raup, and Chrlds, saw in this moxement a way of extending the 
theory of icaraing ptomuigaied by John Dewey and others. 

This group, in contrast to the Dehaviorists, holds that the organism 
does not function like a mechanical device — a machine. Rather it func- 
tions as a ‘Vhole” — no part of which can be changed without changing 
the “whole." As Hilgard points out: 

A different model is provided by whirlpools, candle fiames, and soap 
bubbles, in which the parts are rchied to the whole in a less rigid manner. 
Vou can scoop a bucketful of water out of a whirlpool without changing it. 
The whirlpool, the candle dame and soap bubble are illustrations of dynanuc 
equilibria just as ph)'sica] as the machine mentioned earlier, yet suggesting 
quite different analogies . . . [tfte field ps}cboibgtsll is dcBnitely on the side 
of the models of dynamic equilibria. Lising things, unlike machines, are 
constantly interchanpng tbeir substance with the environment; they remain 
'‘the same" only because of a paltenung or organization which persists in 
the midst of change. ... By adopting the model of dynamic equdifaria, the 
field psjchologist warns against any effort to comprehend the totality of 
behavior in terms of component parts. The whole must always be view^ as 
a system, to which the parts are suboidioate.'* 

This emphasis upon the whole being more than the sum of its parts 
has very important implications for evohiog a satisfactory theory of 
learning. First of aQ, the total situation in which learning takes place 

“ Ernest R. HDgard, Theories of Learning. Fust Edition, Copyriglil, New York, 
AjipJeJon-Ceniury-Croftj, 19iS, pp. 14-15, This sinking analysis seems to have 
been omiited from ihe second edium of Hilsard's book. Nevertheless it seems ap- 
propriate to use it here. 
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becomes important, for Jcamins becomes a process of continuous inter- 
action between the organism and the environment. The relationships 
which exist between the organism and the environment arc therefore in 
a constant state of change. This requires considerable modification of the 
explanation of learning as the “stamping in” of appropriate S-R bonds, 
for the stimulus is in a constant state of change since it must be inter- 
preted in terms of relationships. Thus, repetitive drill becomes less im- 
portant than drill associated with meanings which provide the materials 
for reconstructing the total situation. Theoretically there is no such thing 
as repetition. Second, the emphasis shifts from mechanical to insightful 
behavior. Even the simple animal experiments of the Gcstahisls stress 
the significance of insight, which is defined as that point in the learning 
process at which the learner perceives “the how and why of a situation.” 
Kohler’s apes, for example, solved the problem of reaeVung food by 
puiUng two sticlis together. When the sueVs were perceived in their 
relationship to the goal of food-getting, the animal is said to have insight. 
At this point the total situation becomes a reorganized whole. In a very 
rudimentary way, this kind of learning is an illustration of thinking— a 
process which is so highly prized in our democratic culture. As a conse- 
quence of this emphasis the whole problem of transfer takes on new 
sigsvificance. Instead of the simple mechanical cxplanauott of transfer as 
the recognition of identical elements, the reconstruction of the situadon 
in terms of old and new meanings (insights) is, in a sense, transfer. The 
implication of thb explanation is clear. The learner is capable of transfer 
just to the extent that he brings to a given situation a rich store of mean- 
ings. Third, and perhaps most important, the theory places more em- 
phasis upon the learner as a d)'n3ituc whole, who is capable of acting in 
tcims of goals which serve as a means of giving direction to the process 
of a continuous reorganization of the field, which, of course, includes the 
previous experiences of the learner. Forty years of gestalt experimenta- 
tion seems to confirm Dewey's lifelong emphasis upon learning as an 
active process, and upon education as the “continuous reconstruction 
of experience.” 

Unfortunately, the field theory of learning has yet to explain fully all 
of the problems of learning. In spite of much discussion the precise nature 
of insight is not fully understood. There remains something of an air of 
mystery about it which could easily imply some mystical element of hu- 
man behavior — an implication which the field theorists emphatically 
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deny. Furthermore, the field theorists fail to take cognizance of the fact, 
which is stressed by the stimulus-response psychologists, that there are 
rcblivcjy mechanical components of behasior that seem to be the result 
of trial and error or conditioning. As Cole and Bruce state: 

In some respect the GcsUlusli hate shown us what learning ougAi to be 
like. Instead of the slow plodding, repetitious learning of the conditionlog 
experiment, uc ought to find a way of baodling our learners and materials 
that would lead to flashes of insight JnsicaJ o<f arranging tasks which favor 
a blind adjustment to particular cues, ue should seek wherever possible to 
create situations which permit the learner to discover esseniia/ relationships. 
Then WG should not need to fear lest our training fail to transfer to new 
settings where the cues arc lightly altered. Instead of poorly understood 
facts, ditflcull lo grasp and organize, and then swiftly forgotten, we should 
present such dearly organized patterns, such meaningful wholes, that, once 
grasped, they become a permanent part of the learner's equipment. Instead 
of insisting, however, that all learning actually conform to this idea, we 
shall make progress by asking the pcunicd quesuon: “Precisely what arc the 
conditions which stand in the way of this inugbiful ideair<* 

This quotation points up the thesis that the psychologist, much as he 
may desire to do so, docs not operate apart from a system of values 
Unless he is entirely oblivious of the “field*’ which sunounds him. He 
orders his cxpcrioicnts. formulates and tests his h>'potbesis, in the light 
of what lo him seem to be desiraWe outcomes. Consequently, as we ex- 
amine theories of learning we arc likely to ask: “Are the values which we 
cherish attainable in the light of what is known about the learner and 
the teaming process? What arc the most effective learning expenences 
for achieving our goals? 

Experimenlalism as a cognitive theory of learning It was stated in 
the previous section that the gestalt and field theories of learning seemed 
most congerual to the goals of democratic education. Experimentalism, 
usually thought of as one of the major philosophies.^'^ has also pro- 
pounded a theory of teaming which borrows heavily from the gestaft and 
field theories. Since the iheoiy has been developed and appfied by educa- 
tors rather than experimental psycholo^ts, it somehow gets lost in dis- 

*’ Lawrence E. Cole and Wiiliam F. Bruce, E<iucattonal Psychology, Yookers- 
oo-Hudson. N. Y, World Book Company. 1930, p. 4S3. 

” Sec Chapter 11 for an interpreuiKw of cxpeiunenlahsai (or pragmausm) as a 
philosophical concept. 
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cussions ol theories of learoing. However, Hilgard, the psychologist, 
regards John Dewey, the educator, as “the founder of official functional- 
ism, a loose term that hardly defines a psychological school of thought. 

Beginning in 1896, with his now famous paper dealing with the re- 
flex-arc concept in learning, Dewey, over a period of a half-century, con- 
tinued to advance a dynamic theory of learning which was quite opposed 
to the prevailing stimulus-response theories. During this period he also 
waged continuous warfare against formal discipline and practices which 
seemed to be based upon an outmoded theory of mind. 

The central thesis of this school of ihou^t,^^ insofar as it is con- 
cerned with learning and the learning process, is that the human organ- 
ism is a dynamic goal-seeking entity capable of responding creatively to 
his environment — transforming himself and his environment in the proc- 
ess. Dewey explains this type of learning, as opposed to stimulus- 
response theory, as follows: 

. . . Stimulus-response theory as usually held, cuts off the environment 
from behavior. It treats environment simply as an external occasion from 
which behavior proceeds. Behavior then brcomes exclusively an affair going 
on inside the organism, an aflair which is simply set ofi or initiated by the 
environment. In reality the enviroomeot is just as much comprised within 
behavior as are organic processes. Behavior is not just something which 
goes on in a surrounding medium. If it were, behavior could be studied and 
described as something which goes on in the organism, or which goes forth 
out of it in total neglect of the environment save the reference to some part 
of the latter as a touch-and-go stimulus. Behavior is in fact a continuous 
interaction in which environing as well as organic factors are included. This 

" Ernest R. Hilgard. Theories of Learning, Second Edition, New York, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofis, Inc , 1956, pp. 329-330. 

”10 addition to the prolific wriiiogs of Dewey which are well edited by Joseph 
Ratner, The Philosophy of John Deney, New York, Henry Holt and Company. 
1928, and a number of succeeding anibolosics, see the wriiiogs of other members of 
this school of thought, e g., Soyd H. Bode, How We lAarn, Boston, D. C. Heath ti 
Company, 1940; V. T. Thayer, The Role of the School in American Society, New 
York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1960; H. Cordon Hullfish. Aspects of Thorn- 
dike's Psychology in liiefr Relation to Educational Theory and Practice, Columbus, 
Ohio, The Ohio Slate University Press, 1926; William Heard Kilpatrick, Remaking 
the Curriculum, New York, Newsom and Cwpany, 1936; John L. Childs, Educa- 
tion and the Philosophy of Exptrimentulam, New York, The Century Company, 
and also by the same author; The Experimentalist Educational Theory, Bode Me- 
morial Lecture, Columbus. Ohio, The College of Education, The Ohio Sute Uni- 
versity, 1957. Sec also "John Dewey Centennial,'' Saturday Reiiew XLII, 17-26, 
52-33. 56 (November 21, 1959) for a criiical appraisal of the work and influence 
of John Dewey. 
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is lAic c\en of the funclions »c often regard as exclusively psjchological. 
Wa do not just breathe — we brcatfic air; we do not just digest — we digest 
food siutls; we do not just move the lep and body — we walk on the ground 
and from one place to another u> as to obtain a more favorable environ' 
ment to be incorporated in subsequent behavior. To desenbe the structures 
and processes of the organism in isotation. in their exclusive reference to 
organic structures, and call the result an account of behavior, 1$ to omit the 
most distinctive character of behavior.^ 

This quotation is in essence a restafentent of Dcivcy’s original theory 
that instead of regarding the '‘reflex arc", siimulus-rcsponse bond as 
defining the learning process, wc need to consider the activity (a trans* 
action between the organism and the environment) as a complete cycle 
or “reflex circuit” in which the response may in effect become the stim- 
ulus. This is to say that learning is a process of transfonning the organism 
and the environmcfll. 

Bode, in his ow n inimicah/tf way, the “n:ffex<ircu/t" tfieoiy 

of continuous and concomitant reorganization of the siiuaiion or activity 
in the following quotation: 

Let us take the case of a pedestrian who is picking his way carefully 
across a muddy or slippery path. His general aim or pur]>ose is. of course, to 
get on to his destination. His coordinations, however, must be continually 
readjusted as he goes along. Every time he moves forward fee first looks to 
see where to place his foot. Perhaps he pauses a moment each time. Stated 
in terms of stimulus and response, his progress is inlernipied at each step 
because (he stimulus is ineomptcie. There must be a rtm-ganiaatioa of his 
responses each time before he can go on. The important thing to note in 
this connection is that this reorganization is just as much a reorganization 
of the environment as it is a reorganization of the response, in accordance 
with the field concept. The reorganization of the environment lakes place in 
accordance vvith the requirements of the situation; which is to say that our 
pedestrian must manage to see the spot where the foot is to be placed and 
he must see it in terms of the length of ibe next step, in terms of direction 
and in terms of the height to which the foot must be raised — in precisely 
the same way that a baseball player "judges" a fly ball. The whole process 
is both a process of shaping up the outward conditions and a process of 
coordinating the responses. 

The moral of all this Is that the reorganization of both ihe responses and 

“ Quoted by Joseph Ratner. op. at., pp. lOO-IOl. {From Mind and Body, an 
address before the Amenean Academy ot Medktse: “The Public and Its Prob- 
lems," pp. 10-11. 
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the environment goes on as a unitary process. In any situation where the 
responses are not adequately organized for adaptive purposes, there is a 
corresponding lack of organization on the side of the environment. We 
cannot react appropriately to a situation because the situation is not clearly 
defined. ... On the side of the body there is a corresponding activity which 
is pressing forward toward a greater completeness, and this activity of the 
moment is the response.®* 

This concept of the learning siiuatioo paves the way for the experi- 
mentalist’s emphasis upon reflective thinking as the method of intelligent 
learning — ^learning so highly prized in tr^ng for effective mtizcnship 
in our society.®® Reflective thinking, as defined by the cxperimentaUsls, 
takes its cue from the method of scientific inquiry, except that the com- 
plete control of all variables is not always possible or necessary. Dewey’s 
classic summary of the general features of a reflective experience follows: 

They ate (1) perplexity, confusion, doubt, due to the fact that one is 
implicated in an incomplete situation whose full character is not yet deter- 
mined; (2) a conjeaural anticipation — a let alone interpretation of the 
pven elements, attributing to them a tendency to effect certain conse- 
quences; (3) a careful survey (examination, inspection, exploration, analy- 
sis) of all attainable considerau'ons which will define and clarify the prob- 
lem at hand; (4) a consequent eUboralion of the tentative hypothesis to 
make it more precise and more consistent, because squaring with a wider 
range of facts; (5) taking one stand upon the projected hypothesis as a plan 
of action which is applied to the exhting slate of affairs: doing something 
overtly to bring about the anticipated result, thereby testing the hypothesis. 
It is the extent and accuracy of steps three and four which mark off a dis- 
tincUve reflective experience from one on the trial and error plane. They 
make thinking itself into an cxpcrieoce.'-'* 

“Boyd H. Bode, op. o'/, pp. 229-230. (By permission of D. C. Heath and 
Company.) 

“See John Dewey, Itov tVe Thmb. Revised Edition, Boston. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1933. First published a half century ago, this volume is still one of the 
best references dealing with the nature of reflective thinking. See also by the same 
author. Democracy and EducaUon, New York, The Macmillan Company. 19 16, for 
a more detailed account of the thinking process. 

“John Dewey, Democracy end Educo/ion. pp. 1 63-1 M. Copyright l91&byThc 
Macmillan Company, New York, used wijh their permission. For similar analyses 
see: Robert L. Thorndike. “How Chiidicn Leam the Principles and Techniques of 
Problem-Soiling.” in Learning and Insirucsioa, Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part f. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1950, Chapter VIII; Lawrence Cole and William F. Bruce. Educational Psychology, 
New York, World Book Cwnpany. 1950, Chapter XIV; William H. Burton, 
Roland B. Kimball, and Richard Wing, Education for EQecme Thinking, New 
York. Appleton-Century-Crofis, Inc, I960 l 
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Reflective thinking, then, bc^ns with a “forked road” situation. The 
individual is confronted with the necessity for acting, without being able 
to move toward the goal — which may be finding his way out of a practi- 
cal difficulty — the car stalls, the road is blocked, the tomato vines are 
beginning to wilt; or the forked-ioad situation may involve an intelfectual 
understanding — “Why docs water vapor form on the inside of the vvin- 
dowpancs?” “How docs television work?" “What arc the Communists 
going to try next?” In either case the essence is, as Dew ey states, a “per- 
plexity, confusion, or doubt” which has to be cleared before equilibnum 
can be restored. It is apparent that this type of situation is common in 
the lives of everyone — and the more complex the environment, the more 
problems arc likely to arise. 

What is to be done? At this point the central element in reflective 
dunking arises. Instead of responding blindly in trial and error fashion, 
there is suspension of judgment os Co the appropriate outcome and the 
setting up of one or more hypotheses, in the language of the scientist, 
which arc designed to direct further Inquiry. In the less sophisticated 
language of the layman, we might think of this tentative solution as a 
“hunch'* or even as a guess. It is well established that this step is common 
—perhaps universal— in human behavior, and possibly within limited 
ranges in the behavior of lower aaioiak. “tVTjy won’r the car start?” 
"Perhaps the battery has ‘run down.’” "Maybe il‘s due to moisture on 
the spark plugs.” “The coil may be worn out.” These arc hunches which 
serve to direct further investigation. 

The next step in the thinking process involves investigation, analysis, 
exploration, and interpretation in order to test the hypotheses, fa simple 
practical problems this step may be carried out almost concurrently with 
the formulation of the hypotheses. “It's not likely to be the coil because 
the car is new.” “The humidity has been very high, making condensation 
on the spark plugs likely.” A quick check may reveal the accuracy of this 
hypothesis, and the problem is solved. In other cases the problem situa- 
tion might be such as to require months and even years of patient in- 
vestigation, as in the case of the making of the atom bomb. The essence 
of the step is that the hypothesis is regarded as tentative, incomplete, and 
unsatisfactory as a solution of the pnabicm until data are discovered and 
applied which give if support Because scieottsts have refused to accept 
even plausible hypotheses without painstaking research, they have been 
able to transform our technology. The same attitude and method applied 
to social, economic, and political pirflilems would transform our culture. 
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The final steps in the Dewey analysis call for elaboration, modifica- 
tion, and refinement of the formulated hypotheses in the li^i of adequate 
data and action based upon the results. 

This interpretation of reflective behavior covets the widest possible 
variety of human experience. In all behavior that is not purely automatic 
or mechanical, the mediating process functions. From the simplest exam- 
ples of conscious behavior to the most creative behavior, the functioning 
of the hypothesis, the “guess,” the provisional try, to use Hilgard's ex- 
pression, is the key to man’s potentiality to re-create his world. It is true 
that many problems are highly charged with emotion or personal interest 
in the outcome of deliberation, and that it is difficult for the individual 
to cast aside his feelings or desire to reach a specific conclusion, but the 
fact does not negate the process or the desirability of working with young 
people to be more objective, to develop attitudes of open-mindedness, 
and the like. 

The doctrine of transfer o! training, which fell into disrepute with the 
demolition of the faculty theory of mind, takes oo new meaning. It is part 
and parcel of the thinking process itself. As Bode points out, ‘'Transfer 
of training means the extension or application of meanings to rtew prob- 
lems or new situations.’’^’ Thus, if the concepts or generalizations (mean- 
ings) gained in one learning situation arc applicable to the new situation, 
they may be used in process of solving the new problem. Of course, this 
does not result automatically or even by building up the “habit” of think- 
ing, but rather by the continuous enrichment of concepts. The richer 
the concepts or meanings, the greater is the likelihood that the old and 
the new situations will have commoD “elements,” and hence that transfer 
will take place. 

This brief exposition of the experimentalist theory of learning indi- 
cates its kinship to gestalt, field, and oiganlsmlc theories. In fact, to some 
extent it relics for supporting evidence upon these theories.^ It has found 
fairly general acceptance unong educators who have tried hard to create 
an educational environment which would implement the ideals and goals 
ol Dur democratic culture. 

We have now completed our brief excursion into the labyrinth of 

’* Bo)d H. Bode, FunJamenrals of Edticaftan, New York, The Macmillan Coen- 
panv. 1922. p. 154. 

* Actually the theory wa» advanced by Dewey before the experimeDU of 
Kohler, Kollta. and Lewis, but data from Ihcir cxpennieDts helped io reinforce 
the experimenulist point of view. 
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learning thcoi>'. Unfonunalcly the Ihcoreticai psychologists have been 
preoccupied sviih objccus-c and tjuantttauve esperinicnts in animal 
learning, and the bchasior o! human beings is often inferred from that of 
cats, rats, and pigeons, vshile educators have been concerned tilth the 
applicability of theories to classroom learning situations. The educator 
wanu and needs help from the espcrimcntal psychologist in achiciing 
the goals of the individual and the free society, but the experimental psy- 
chologist has other problems to notiy about.-^ Mcanuhae the best the 
educator can do is to ask; "fthat does psychology say about the possibil- 
ity of creating an cllectiic learning eniitonment in line uilh democratic 
aspirations?" There arc a number of gencralirations that can be made 
that uould hate the support of some-but not aU-theories of learning. 
A number of these follow. 


SOME BASIC GENERALIZATIONS CONCERNING LEARNING 

A. Uarning Is an aeti.e process nhich Involves she dyianilc inler- 
aclhn of the learner and his envieonmenl. The learner is no lonpt re- 
garded as a passim organism uhich responds to external stnnull m a 
Lehanieal manner. ,\s early as 1928. V. T. Thayer, f 
psycho-biological eiidcnce concerning learning, slated; The childs na- 
mle is not a mysUe scroll .rapped and sealed waiung the favorable mr- 
cumslanees .hich .ill enable it to unroll in a pre-ordained manner. Not 
is the child-, nature to be conceived of as alien materud .hieh must be 
.otked over according to preconceived plans."“ 

Considered in isolation, this gcneralixation does not move us very 
fat in the direction of evolving an acceptable methodology for edueation. 
It does. ho.evcr dispel the notion— long prevalent in edueauon-lhat 
the school can successfully impose a fixed body of subject matter upon 
youth .ilhout taking into account its natnm. needs, and previous experi- 
ences On the other hand, those .ho place the learner on a pedestal- 
reiving upon some process of unfoldmg of innate capabilides for a sense 
of diiection-are gudly of an equaU, disastrous distortion. 

an ee Tcrir.n, H EsMs’ aTlicIe OB Learning in Encyclopedia oj Educational Re- 
^v, L nTw zne MacmiSan Company. 1960, pp. 752-767. He 
teatch. Third taiU v,cjie>« tbal hope of c^entua] rapprochement between the 

sai-s: ‘There u r , spproacbes to human learning, although presently 

laboratory and of possibility.- (p. 767) 

somewhajlJ^P^^^ The Pairing of the Rtcuation. Boston. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1928, p. 118. 
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A closer look at this generalization reveals the enonnous complexity 
of the task of education. To be freed from erroneous conceptiqns of the 
Jearoer and the learning process is a gain, but it does not provide help in 
the redirection of learning. 

It must be recognized that, given a human being with enormous ca- 
pacities for acquiring new modes of behavior, the problem still remains 
as to \Hhal values, understandings, habits, and skills will be most cffec- 
tite as he grov>s toward maturity. 

The learnings which wiU be acquired are profoundly affected by the 
culture. The environment is a potent influence. From the biological point 
of view, the environment may provide (he conditions for meeting the 
purely physical needs which hase to do with physical survival and devel- 
opment. The environment must provide favorable conditions for good 
health — food, shelter, recreation. If these conditions arc not present, 
normal physical growth cannot take place, and emotional needs, such as 
feelings of security, achievement, belongingness, and aSectioo, are 
thwarted. This raises the whole problem of the social responsibility of 
the culture for providing the comlitloos for healthful living. 

But the culture aSects learning to even more sigoiScaot ways. The 
child is bom into a culture which is a going concern. On every hand he 
is confronted with an envlronmcot in which accepted values and patterns 
of bchaslor strike at him and determine (o a large extent his responses — ' 
that is, what he Icams. 

If the environment is relatively simple, he may master the modes of 
behavior required for mature living in that environment in a relatively 
short period of time. In primitive societies induction into the culture may 
be accomplished without much “formal” education, for very early the 
child participates directly in the life of the adult community. It would be 
fair to state that he gradually acquires (he set of values, philosophy, or 
life style — call it vs hat you will — that is characteristic of that culture. 

In complex modem societies, the process of acculturation is more 
complicated. Science and technology have profoundly affected the sheer 
mechanics of living. In some respects the environment demands less of 
the learner since so many tasks associated with the meeting of biological 
needs arc cared for by others. The period of infancy is prolonged. In 
most respects, however, the cnvdroiuncnt demands more, since the race 
experience becomes more hig^y orgasuzed arvd hence less accessible. 
Long preparation is needed to develop the attitudes and understandings 
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and to acquire the habits and skiiis (hat are considered essential to effec* 
ti>c citizenship. 

The problem of growing up is especially complicated and difficult in 
Our democratic culture because our values are less clearly defined than 
those in a totalitarian culture. The child is confronted with a confused 
environment, particularly in a period of great national and international 
stress. Personal values arc confused because they are dynamic rather 
than static. Furthermore, a definite and precious aspect of our value 
system is the belief in the capacity of young people to resolve their con- 
flicts through intelligence, rather than to have attitudes and understand- 
ings indoctrinated by adults. There vvill be more discussion of this point 
later on. 

B. Learning ir most effeeme when the learner is motivated by goals 
svhkh arc intrinsic to the acshiiy. This generalization ts closely related 
to (he one discussedabove which states that learning talres place when (he 
learner and the environment are involved in dynamic icteractioo. Equili- 
brium is disturbed, and the organism acts in an attempt to restore it. We 
arc novv concerned with the factors which motivate the learner to act in 
the direction of achieving his goal, lo this sense, goal is defined as the 
"end state" which gives direction to behavior in a given learning situa- 
tion. 

Hilgard and Russell have formulated definitions which are helpful in 
clarifying this generalization. They arc as follows; 

The relaiionship between goals and the learning tasls related to them 
may be described as intrinsic or ealiinsic, depending on the logical relation- 
ship between the tasi and the goal. 

The relationship between task and goal may be said to be ininnsic if 
the incentive conditions are fuoclionally or organically related lo the ac- 
tivity. Thus the satisfaction derived front hearing a program over a self- 
constructed radio set is a satisfaction derived from putting the radio to its 
intended use. This is an intrinsic satisfaction, because the goal is inherent 
in the successful completion of the task of construction. 

The relationship berii'een task and goal may be said to be exirinsic if 
the incentive conditions are artificially or arbitrary related to the task. Thus 
if a prize is to be awarded to the first b<^ to complete his radio, the desire 
for the prize is exlrinsicaily related to the (ask of radio-building. 

Because motivational situations are complex, the relation between the 
task and goal is often at once intrin^ and extrinsic.*^ 
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All ihcories of learning stress ibc significance of motive. The organ- 
ismic iheorj', howeser, lends to give greater emphasis to the total situa- 
tion in v^hich learning takes place, because of the importance of con- 
comitant learnings. In the illustration quoted above, the accomplishment 
of building the first radio is, in and of itself, less significant than the emo- 
tional satisfaction derived by the joungstcr from having his need racL 
The teacher would, of course, also be interested in the extent to which 
the attitudes, understandings, and skills learned are likely to be uUliacd 
in meeting new situations This is more likely to happen if the motivation 
is intrinsic to the task. 

It is difficult to orgaoiac the life of the school in a highly complex 
society in which there are of necessity many deferred values, in such a 
way as to promote intrinsic motivation. A good clue is to place more 
emphasis upon direct first-hand experiences growing out of the problems 
of the students, than upon the transmission of racial experience through 
organized subject matter. This sends us on to our third generalizatioa 
C. The most significant type of teaming in a democraiie society is 
characterized by reflective thinhing, rather than by mechanical habit 
formation. The perpetuation and refinemeot of democracy depends to 
a large extent upon whether or not citizens can be taught to have faith 
in the method of intcliigeoce as a method of solving problems and to use 
it consistently in daily living. Tbb is unquestionably an ideal deeply 
rooted in our heritage. If it should be established by scientific research 
that it is not possible to educate the masses to cany out this ideal, democ- 
racy will be replaced by some totalitarian form of government iri which 
decisions will be made by a small group of leaders, scrupulous or un- 
scrupulous, depending upon the group that seizes the power. 

The meaning of reflective thinking as w-e are now using the term was 
defined earlier in the chapter. In brief, U is the process of arriving at 
solutions of problems through “active, persistent inquiry”; through the 
examination and evaluation of data guided by hypotheses. It implies 
openmindedness, suspension of judgment, basing action upon the con- 
clusions reached (tons the tatber than. wpan'fvWan, capriee, ni the 

uncritical acceptance of authori^. 

The point of view expressed in the generalization which we have been 
discussing is that utilizing reflective t hintin g in problem solving is insep- 
arably connected with the perpetuatioa and refinement of our democ- 

• Ernest R. Hitgard and David H. Rosseli ia Learning and Jnsiruciion, op. cU., 
9 . 39 . 
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racy. Docs psychology hold promise lhal this type of l^=»nimS is more 
thim a philosophical ideal, that human beings can and do behave 

llcctiscly, and that the process can be taught? 

Stimulus-response theories of learning have tended to empha^ 
mechanical modes of learning. Most of the theones ''O” 

esperiments-utats in puzzle boxes, rats in mazes, and the lik^ut 
even so, there seems to be a general acceptance among sumulus-res,»nse 
theorUts that there is a type of learning that intolves a P»““ 
lion. The issue lies in the explanation of this process rather than foci 

'or^e otter hand, as has been shonrt in the f™”" 
theories, gestalt, field, organismle. and. of course, experunentahst give 

larecr place to rcflccthe thinking. . ■ r intn thf 

The least that »= can say as a result of our bnef excursion mto *e 

«tiS dretet of the existence of ‘■careful, painstaVing tnguiry ts 

a green light in g S ..yiuvjte in students a genuine desire 

to apply 8 P . g problematic sltuauon requiting the set- 

vidual to roaditioned by tshat ne might call 

ting up of hypo y relationships, 

efiective Jd failure to meet 

Indiv iduals ^ capacity as inferred from 

problem s.luat y^^^ established, however, that improvement 

SI. r^ade’thtough the use of appropriate leatuing experiences. We do 
can oe maoc u t ncrcentaEC of the general population which 

nothaveadequatedataoume^jccumr 

LTcThy te use of lufetenee is a vet, elemental trait of human beings^ 
Dewey pointed out man, years ago that a be.ng who cannot th.uk 
uewey po Unfortunately the practice of 

without train^^^ widespread in the schools and unUl 

raining i placed by educators upon creating the conditions that 

reward thought, we shall have to o[»raB on fa.m that te 
Lai of human freedom based upon mMIrgent action is possible ^etms 
of what is known about the nature of human beings and the thinking 
process. 
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All ibeorics of leaxning sucss the sigmficance of moUve. The organ- 
ismlc ihcory, hov.cver, tcods to give greater emphasis to the total situa- 
tion in \vhich learning takes place, because of the importance of con- 
comitant learnings. In the illustration quoted above, the accomplishment 
of buildmg the fust radio b, in and of itself, less significant than the emo- 
tional satisfaction derived by the youngster from having his need met. 
The teacher would, of course, also be interested in the extent to which 
the altitudes, understandings, and skills learned are likely to be utilized 
in meeting new situations This is more likely to happen if the motivation 
is intrinsic to the task. 

It is difficult to organize the life of the school in a highly complex 
society in which there are of necessity many deferred values, in such a 
way as to promote intrinsic motivation. A good clue is to place more 
emphasb upon direct first-hand experiences growing out of the problems 
of the students, than upon the transmission of racial exf>cricnce through 
organized subject matter. This sends us on to our third gerteralization. 

C. The most significans type of learning in a democratic society is 
characterized by reflective thinking, rather than by mechanical habit 
formation. The perpetuation and refinement of democracy depends to 
a large extent upon whether or not citizens can be taught to have faith 
In the method of intelligence as a method of solving problems and to use 
it consistently in daily living. Thb b unquestionably an ideal deeply 
rooted in our heritage. If it should be established by scientific research 
that it is not possible to educate the masses to cany out this ideal, democ- 
racy will be replaced by some totalitarian form of government in which 
decisions will be made by a small group of leaders, scrupulous or un- 
scrupulous, depending upon the group that seizes the power. 

The meaning of reflective thinking as we are now using the term was 
defined earlier in the chapter. In brief, it b the process of arriving at 
solutions of problems through “active, persistent inquiry”; through the 
examination and evaluation of data guided by hypotheses. It implies 
openmindedness, suspension of judgment, basing action upon the con- 
clusions reached from the inquiry, rather then upon wh/m, caprice, or the 
uncritical acceptance of authority. 

The point of view expressed in the generalizatioo which we have been 
discussing is that utilizing rcfiective thinking in problem solving is insep- 
arably connected with the perpetuation and refinement of our dcracw- 

“ Ernea R. Hilsard and Datid H. Russell in Learning and Imiruction, op. cU., 
p.39. 
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racy. Dcxs ps)chology hold promise lhai this type of learning is more 
than a philosophical ideal, that human beuigs can and do behave rc- 
Occlivcly, and that the process can be tau^t? 

Stimulus-response theories of (earning have tended to emphasize 
mechanical modes of learning. .Most of the theories evolved from animal 
experiments— cals in puzzle boxes, tats lo mazes, and the like — but 
even so, there seems to be a general acceptance among stimulus-response 
theorists that there is a type of learning that involves a process of media- 
tion, The issue lies in the explanatjon of this process rather than the fact 
of its existence. 

On the other hand, as has been shoun in the discussion of cognitive 
theories, gcstal4 field, organismlc, and. of course, experimentalist give a 
larger place to reflective thinking. 

The least that we can say as a result of our brief excursion into the 
nature of the thinking process and the viewpoint of the various schools 
of psychological thought is that while the process is not clearly under’ 
stood, the fact of the existence of “careful, painstaking Inquity” is 
alTirmcd by abundant experimental datx This at least gives the educator 
a “green light'* in organizing the life of the school in such a way as to 
facilitate reflective learning and to culuvaic in students a genuine desire 
(o apply intelligence to problems of living. Clearly, the ability of the indi- 
vidual to deal clTectivcly with a probletnatic situation requiring the set- 
ting up of hypotheses certainly is conditioned by what we might call 
effective intelligence — or the ability to see a wide variety of relationships. 
Individuals vary widely with respect to this abdity, and failure to meet 
problem situations may be due (o lack of native capacity as inferred from 
performance. Jl has been well established, however, that improvement 
can be made through the use of appropriate learning experiences. We do 
not have adequate data on the percentage of the genera] population which 
to some degree can be taught to utilize reflective thinking effecu'vely. 
Basically the use of inference is a very elemeatal trail of human beings. 

Dewey pointed out many years ago that a being who cannot think 
without training cannot be trained to think. Unfortunately the practice of 
training in thinking has not been widespread in the schools and untU 
major emphasis is placed by educators upon creating the conditions that 
promote and reward thought, we shall have to operate on faith that the 
ideal of human freedom based upon intelligent action is possible in terms 
of what is known about the nature of human beings and the thinking 
process. 
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D. When problems are of common concern, ^rottp thinking is the 
most effective approach to learning. While it is true that reflective be- 
havior is a process of interaction bctuccn an individual and his environ- 
ment, when that environment is made up of individuals seeking a similar 
goal, it is proper to think of group problem solving. This important aspect 
of modern education will be discussed more fully in a later chapter. It 
should be pointed out here that modem psychology has given much em- 
phasis to group dynamics. Thorndike presents a number of findings that 
summarize the present status which be refers to as “social problem-solv- 
ing.” These are his generalizations: 

1. The group typically brings a broader background of experience to a 
problem situation than docs an individual. 

2. As a reflection of 1 , the group is likely to produce more and varied sug- 
gestions for dealing with the problem ihan will arise from a single individual. 

3. Ihe diversity of viewpoints is likely to be more representative of the 
larger population from w hich they are drawn than is the viewpoint of a single 
individual. 

4. As diversity of background and interest within the group becomes 
greater, it becomes incrcasin^y diflkuU to reach a real agreement among 
the members of the group as to (he definition of the problem and the values 
to be served. Reconciliation of conflicting goals becomes a real problem. 

5. Just as a group is likely to produce a greater range of suggestions, so 
also 3 group is likely to be more productive in criticisms of proposals and 
bases for rejecting them. 

6. Interstimulation is a distinctive feature of group effort. The suggestion 
by X, which is criticized by Y, serves as the stimulus to Z for a new' and quite 
different suggestion. 

7. Interpersonal dynamics becomes a signibcant element. The assertive, 
the dogmatic, and the persuasive individual each plays a distinctive role. 

8. With increasing size and diversity of group tnembersbip, unity and in- 
tegration of effort are often difficult to achieve. Group members may show 
a tendency to “ride off in all directions.”** 

*• Robert L. Thorndike. Learning and lH$iruclion, op. o'/., p. 209. See also Wil- 
liam Clark Trow, Alvin E. Zander, William C. Morse, and David lenkins, “Psychol- 
ogy of Croup Behavior: The Class as a Group," in Educaiional Psychology far 
Teachers, Studies in Education. Naikmal Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michig^ 1950, pp. 122-351; Kenneth D. Benne and 
Bozidar Muotyan, Human RelaSiont in Curriculum Change, Curricular Series A, 
No. 51. Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program BuUelin No. 7, Springfield, 
Illinois, State Department of Public Instruction, 1950 (Now published by the Dry- 
den Press.); The Dynamics of Insiruciionat Groups. Fifty-ninth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part U. Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press. 1960. 
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Group thinlins is a process highly prized io our denrocraiic s^iety, 
tor only through the use ol this process can democratic insutution , p 
grams, and policies be evaluated clicclivciy, and consttueme eh»g 
proposed. Consequently it becomes one ot the foundauon stones of meth- 

odology in the hich school. - 

E. JG/tr. n„/r«des, npprreinriord. end nndersrundinss nre mo - tfec 
lively developed as a uaified whole milwe ilmn each in '“J’ 
o,hL This generalization represenu a clear breale 

response school of thought and «ilh ' “"TlChale been 

cific teaching techniques for the various types o su jec 

hig.y deve^d, A “ftt" 
still though, of as separam and 

earlier.d,esepraetieeshav=d.ed^d»^«^^^^ 

There stould Mem to organismic school must go 

umtaty “"“P‘ ™„p has insisted dial die •'whole 
the credit tor this "^at^arts derive dieir properties 

Lrr £0" See r;sponds .0 dte total held rather dtan 

“ T"r:i“nrhV“ml“;^^S and thmhing is stressed by 
Ragsdale as follows: 

. seized upon one phase of the process, as the 

Some instructors ^ ^ teaching “system" around it, 

kinesthetic or the the view of some psychologists who 

but such a system is as one- y^lhesis in learning mazes because blind, 
once stated that rats used y muscles and use them in 

deaf, anosmic rats «„se organs, eyes. ears, and skm senses 

motor lca™'"S; and use it, we have thinking processes 
and use all of them, w acUon for all available sources and use 

and use them. We collec . individual intelligence permits, 

them in leermng "'f „ ,J 1 „e„.» 

Reflective thinking w the kcyr 

•. w H-ive auempted to show that a distinctive and unique 
Some wTi er learning of appreciations. Morrison 

Eds a separati teaching type around the claim that the development of 

-C. E. Ragsdale in Learning and I«s,ruciion. cp. «/, p. 89. 
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apprecialions is different from the acquisition of skills, or training in re- 
ffectivc thinking. The current trend totvard the use of programmed learn- 
ing and so-called leaching machines is very likely to result in an extension 
of the tradnronai concept of different types of learning. Most of the pro- 
posals seem to violate the principle of learning as a unitaiy process. Even 
though it may be demonstrated that die mastery of certain knonledge is 
effective sshen tthat is to be learned is broken into fragments and learned 
sequentially with continuous reinforcement, we still must consider 
whether such learnmg is eondueite to the seeing of relationships and 
tthclher it furthers the integrative process. 

If we ever decide to approach learning as a unitary process involving 
differmg learning products, out eurticulums and classroom procedures 
will undergo revolutionary changes. ^ 

F, Transfer of training is most effective when the leartung situation 
,s so organized as to faednate generalization and the recognition of reia- 
nottshtps. For half a century a controversy has raged over the problem 
0 whether learning one kmd of material helped in learrung another kind 

probleim m theones of learning, puts it: "Does learning one thing help 
jou to learn something else?”** * o t 

t tSmfm' Thr,m!i‘T“‘“*'T‘”'®' extremely skeptical 

o, t, ^ “P'ritfents, one of the most 

rtTeS™^™ ■"' --on. He found 

L "idenneal eZZ-- “-"“f’''' 

. • I ly oI transfer which, though the elements 

were mechanical, cave a a« r •» ^ 

wvcvfhnioOTtt* rale. ^ transfer. Later stimulus-response 

Xr^W '>“■ “ •- 

=xpe^en““^?h^ ^ 

Sfuse of insight 

rather than with nv. -n i - ““‘““""E “™y potential reladonships 
rather than wrd. speerlie learnmg situations. Hiigard sums up the positiM 


ton^eniury.Croft5,^n^^ ^‘"eiuag. Second Edition. New York. Apple- 

Probhm oT STf't f™""' “"f Trow. -He 
1958). XU 65-71 (November, 
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The G»UiIt concept most ULc ihal of transfer is transposition. A pattern 
ol dynamic rciaiionshtps tiiscotcrej or uaJerstooii in one situation may be 
applicable to another. . . . There li something in common between the earlier 
learning ami the situation in which transfer is fouml, but what exists in 
common is not iJcnlical piecemeal elements, but common patterns, con* 
figurations, or relationships. One of the atftantages of learning by under- 
standing rather than by role process is that understanding is transposable to 
Wider ranges of situations, and less often leads to erroneous applications of 
old learning.** 

Obsjously the problem of transfer has great significance for the cur- 
riculum maicr. With the proliferation of knowledge, it becomes increas- 
ingly necessary to teach for transfer. 

The emphasis of the Experimentalists, following the lead of Dewey, 
has always been placed upon the creatisc aspects of learning. Dewey's 
much-quoted definition of education as the recoostmetion of experience 
implies that as concepts are enriched by new experiences they gain in 
applicabiiiiy to situations of greater and greater complexity. The concept 
is the basis for the formulation of the hypothesis. This is just another way 
of saying that transfer of training takes place when the learner applies 
old meanings (concepts) to new situations. Eseiy case of genuine re- 
Bcctise thinking is, therefore, a cose of transfer of training. 

G. The deselopment and modification of anitudes Is a problem of 
learning which has great significance for the future of our detnocratic 
society. Reduced to its simplest terms an attitude is a tendency or pre- 
disposition to respond in a certain manner to a gisen set of stimulating 
conditions. 

In more technical terms it may be regarded as a “mental and neural 
state of readiness, organized through experience, exerting a directive or 
dynamic inQuence upon the individual's response to all objects and situa- 
tions with which it is related.”*^ Perhaps even more than other learning, 
it involves a dynamic intemetioa between the individual and his eaviroa- 
mcnL The learner's self-concept b charged with dbpositions and tend- 
encies to act in terms of his life goals. 

Individuals acquire attitudes in many ways. Many of the attitudes 
which an individual holds are simply a set of beliefs which be has taken 

" Hilgard, op. cii., pp. 2S2-Z5 J. 

" Quoted from Cordon Allport by Dale Harris in Learning and Instruction, op. 

J30. r 
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over leady-inade from some oiher person or group. Young children often 
accept uncritically the attitudes of parents. One may accept the point of 
view of another concerning the Republican party without ever having 
examined iu The same may be true concerning religious beliefs, pre- 
judices concerning race, or problems of morality. Attitudes may also 
arise from some very vivid experience which is then generali2ed into a 
disposition or set. For example, a person may have had an unpleasant 
experience with a dog, and come to dislike or even hate all dogs. Prob- 
ably the most common ori^n of attitudes is the gradual integration of a 
number of similar experiences, in the same manner as one builds a con- 
cept of “roundness” by seeing a number of objects each of which has the 
property of being round. Certainly that is the way the school seeks to 
develop “right” attitudes. 

The process of altitude development is of course important in all cul- 
tures. The totalitarian states permit no choice to the individual in the atti- 
tudes which he holds toward the ruler, or the state. Thus the method of 
intelligence or reflective thinking which has been stressed in this and the 
preceding chapter has no chance to operate. 

In our society the case is quite different. DemoCTacy places a heavy 
responsibility upon the individual to “make up his own mind” on what he 
believes. And because he is free to do so he is bombarded on all sides by 
propaganda designed to influence him. It reaches into every aspect of 
living and utilizes very subtle techniques which arc not easily detected. 

The development and raoshficalion of attitudes, then, is one of the 
major problems in learning, and unfortunately a good deal of research 
needs to be done before the effectiveness of different procedures is known. 
We do know, however, that attitudes can be changed but that the process 
is a slow one. We know also that the climate in which learning takes 
place has a great deal to do vriih the effectiveness of the instruction. For 
help in this held, the educator must turn to the social psychologists and 
sociologists rather than to learning theorists.*^ 

In terms of the democratic ideal of faith in intelligence, it is highly 
desirable to develop (caching and learning procedures that ulilize re- 

“ See Learning and Instruction, op. ctt.,pp, Eugene and Ruih E. Hart- 

ley. Fundamentals of ps)tliology. New York, Alfred A. Knopt, Inc., 1952, 
Chapters XX-XXII. For an eahaustise a^ysis ot the research in this field see: Saul 
B. Sells and David K. Tntes, '‘Atliludcs,*’ Bmjclopfdta of Educational Research, 
Tturd Edition. New York. The Macmiltao Co., 1960, pp. 102-1 12; and for research 
in the school's eircctlveoess in changing altitudes, see Ibid., 1291-1296. This article 
was prepared by 1. Waytte Wrtghistme. 
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llcclivc IhinUing in changing alUtndcs, radicr than to resort to the taefc 
ol the propagandists. Democracy and indoctrmation are antithetical TO 
trecdom of L learner to develop his o»n attitudes and to 
into a consistent pattern of living should not be viola ed The ^ 
should, however, help him to develop techniques for evaluating data and 
lor using reflective thinling. ft should also 

groups which are aniiious to utiliae the school to inculcate Iheir cher- 
ished beliefs. The school needs to recognire that it has a special respon- 
SiUty in this resi^ct because its students, in a real sense, constitute a 
“capti\'e audience.” 


SUMMARY 

1. The task of the educator is to utillre the most effective principles of 
learning for promoting democratic values. 

2. In general, the organismic or field theories of learnmg seem most eon- 

genial to the purposes ol the democratic school. . t ,1,. 

3. It is possible to develop generalizations coneernmg learnmg for the 
guidance of the teacher in the classroom. The following are important 

r Learning is an active process which involves the dynamic inter- 
action of the learner and his environment. 

b. Learning is most effective when the learner is mouvated by goals 
which are intrinsic to the activity. 

c. The most signiScant type of learning in a deraocraUc sociery is 
characterized by reflective thinking, rather than by mechanical 

habit formation. . 

d. When problems are of common concern, group thmkmg is the most 
effective approach to learning. 

e Skills appreciaUons. attitudes, and understandings are most effec- 
' Uvely developed as a unified whole rather than each in isolation 
from the others. 

£ Transfer of uaining is most effective when the learning situation is 
so organized as to facilitate gencralizaUon and the recogniUon of 

relationships. , . , . u, 

The development and modification of atutudes is a problem ot 
^ learning which has great agnificance in our democratic society. In 
this area social psjchologists are of more assistance than learning 
theorists. 
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WE HAVE ATTEMPTED 10 set forth b previous chapters con' 
flictlng conceptions of educationa] goals as weU as cooiiictiDg conceptions 
of the nature of the learning process. The aothors believe that the optimal 
development of the individual as a responsible member of our dynamic, 
ever<hangiog, democratic society is the goal of education tthich holds 
the greatest promise for the future. U we are to achieve this goal, educa* 
tion must resist all attempts to make the school an instrument of na-* 
tional policy. Wc need also to combat the tvci*grov.Tng danger of fitting 
young people into molds of onr ou-a design. In other words, the cur- 
riculum must be consbtent uith the nature of our goals and continuously 
adapted to the chan^g role of youth in our socic^’. For this reason, it 
seems appropriate, before determining the design of a curriculum for 
high-school youth, to examine the nature of the adolescent, the stresses 
and strains that operate upon him, hb problems and needs conceived in a 
broad sense as groning out of his interaction with the culture. We do this 
in the hope that it >sill pro>^e clues that will be helpful in designing a 
curriculum. 

ADOLESCENCE AND THE HIGH SCHOOL PERIOD 

The high-school period (grades seven through twelve or fourteen) 
corresponds roughly to the period of adolescence which has been defined 
as “a development period which extends from the end of childhood to 
the beginning of adulthood." This definition does not help much, for it 
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is for from clear Vrhen childhood ends and adulthood begins. Growth is 
more or less a continuous process and, hence, any one stage defies accu- 
rate definition. We do Lnow, however, that childhood is a period of al- 
most complete dependency, while adulthood implies a large measure of 
social and economic independence. The nature of adolescence is not 
clearly defined because it is an “in-between period" which is character- 
ired by continuous physical, social, intellectual, and emotional change. 
Roughly, we may say that it is the period beginning at about age twelve 
and extending to ages nineteen or twenty, but here again it is necessary to 
be extremely cautious because chronological age is not a very reliable 
index of development toward maturity. Then, too, it must be admitted 
that many people never do achieve maturity. 

There are, however, certain characiertsiics of individuals during this 
middle, or transitional, period that arc sufficiently common to justify a 
study of high-school youth. For our present purposes, it seems feasible 
to regard the term "early adolescence" as applicable to the lower grades 
of the six-year high school, and “late adolescence" to the upper grades 
and to the first two years of the college period. It must be pointed out, 
too, that trends in development toward adult status are applicable only 
in general, and that sueh trends are only suggestive as clues in under- 
standing a particular individual or small group. 

SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT ADOLESCENCE 

Unfortunately there are a great many misconceptions concerning the 
adolescent period.* Many ol them are deep-seated and continue to in- 
fluence the attitude of the teacher toward the adolescent. The most gen- 
erally held belief, which has been completely discredited, is that the be- 
havior of the adolescent is the result of innate tendencies which cause 
him to “recapitulate” the experiences of the race. This doctrine was 
popularized by C. Stanley Hall.- It was held that little could be done 
about it. The adolescent simply went through the stages of development 
more or less automatically. Selfishness, greed, and possessiveness were 
explained in terms of the history of man and nations. The individual’s 
behavior was regarded as the inev^ble result of “the pent-up forces of 

'See Hedley S. Ditnock, e! a!., Redisctnenng (he Adolescent, New Verb D- 
Appleton-Century-Crofls, Inc., 1937, pp. 254-255. 

'See G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc, 1905, Vols. I-II. 
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the greed of thousands of years.” Later on, generosity, altruism, and 
other desirable traits sprang up just as naturally because they are but later 
expressions of man’s slow struggle toward civilization. The effect of this 
doctrine was, of course, to encourage a laisset faire attitude toward the 
development of the adolescent. Teachers and parents had to put up with 
the little savage who was in the process of moving from savagery to 
civilization. Rousseau’s conception of the inherent goodness of human 
nature fitted neatly into this theory. Since human nature was regarded as 
good, it was only necessary to keep the child from the contaminating in- 
fluence of a depraved society and let his impulses develop. This doctrine, 
needless to say, influenced the early “child-ccntcrcd” school profoundly. 

Another misconception for which Hall and his followers were largely 
responsible was that adolescence represented a cataclysmic change which 
transformed the child almost overnight into a different kind of being. 
“Adolescence is a new birth, for the higher and more completely human 
traits are now born. The qualities of the body and soul that now emerge 
are far newer. The child comes from and looks back to a remoter past; 
the adolescent is neo*atavistic, and in him the later acquisitions of the 
race slowly become prepotent. Development is less gradual and more 
saltatory, suggestive of some ancient period of storm and stress when old 
moorings were broken and a higher level attained.”^ 

The fact that noticeable physical changes take place at puberty lends 
color to this theory. However, even these changes have been shown to be 
more or less gradual and really only external indications of change. An- 
other aspect of this misconception is (he belief that during adolescence 
powers of reasoning and judgment spring into being. The moral sense is 
also supposed to flower with the result (hat the adolescent suddenly de- 
velops deep religious concerns. Wc are now reasonably certain that no 
new traits develop during the period of adolescence. Many of the differ- 
ences which wc observe in adolescent behavior can be traced to the 
environment in which youth grows up. This is well illustrated by the 
following quotation: 

There arc many reasons to believe that adolescence may be threatening 
to parents. Threats of parental authority and moral codes and exposure of 
offspring to physical risks (such as teenage driving) may well generate a fair 
amount of anxiety. And parents whose teenager docs not conform in per- 


*/6iJ, Vol. I. p. xiiL 
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sonalit)', aspirations, or accomptishments to the ideal envisioned by parents 
(or their offspring may have problems o( accepting the youngster for what 
he is now that personality formation is viewed as essentially complete. These 
threats may result in some cases in parental ambivalence and in more pres- 
sure being put on the adolesee&L In such hixnes there is likely to be mount- 
ing family conflict.* 

The stressful behaviors manifested by the adolescent, according to 
the abov'c writer, may actually exist in parents and teachers *^bo are 
disturbed. . . by threats to their authority and moral codes and who 
project their own stress into the youngsters."* 

These mUconceptioos are partly responsible for the fact that tbs 
junior high school was set up as a more or less separate institution. The 
adolescent, nowr being a new person, required a new type of institution. 
The marked ihilt in currioilum and method at the junior high-school 
level is directly related to this theory. It has also been asserted that the 
elcmeolaiy school should center upon the inculcation of fixed habits 
and skills, while the high school should develop reflective thinking, pre- 
sumably because new intellectual traits came into being with the onset 
of adolescence. A great deal of harm has been done to students because 
of this practice for w hicb there seems to be little support in fact as deter- 
mined research. 


SOME PROBLEMS OP GROWING UP 

I 

Adolescence is truly an in-between stage of development Kurt Lewin 
appropriately likens the adolescent to the “marginal man,” who stands 
on the boundary between two groups but is accepted by neither. He is 
really in a “no-man's land.”* Parents and teachers have misunderstood 
him. If he acts “grown up," he is reminded that be is still a child. If he 

*Ita)-[noad G. Kublen, Mdotcsceoce.** in Encjclopedia of EducaswiuJ Re- 
seatek, Hurd Edition, p. 28. CopjviEbt I960 by The StacmliUn Compan), New 
York, used wilb their permUsioo. 

*Jbid^ p. 26. The author of the artkk sugsests this as “not an unreasonable 
h 3 potbesu.’’ See also: Marearel Mead, Comng of Age in Samoa, New York. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1928; Eugene I_ and Roth E. Hartley, Fundamentals of 
Socuil Psychologj, New York, Allred A. Knopf. Inc, 1952, Chapter Vm. 

'See his excelienl article abstracted in: Jerome Seidman, ed. The Adolescent — 
A Book of Readings, New York. Holt. Kindiart and Winston. Inc, I960, pp. 32— <2. 
The article, entitled “The Field Themy Approach to Adolescence,** was published in 
American Journal of Sociology, ll.,i6S-i97 (I939J. 
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conflict arc the seeds ^^hich may resuh in creative self-realization or 
delinquency.” 

In more recent years considerable research has been done on the 
problem of how best to help youth to move from childhood to adulthood. 
This research has been directed toward studies of adolescent behavior. 
A number of the leading studies will be presented under the following 
headings; (1) The Adolescent Needs Concept, (2) The Developmental 
Tasks Concept, and (3) The Adolescent Problems Concept. 

THE ADOLESCENT NEEDS CONCEPT 

As a reaction against the adult-centered curriculum, a number of 
proposals to base the curriculum upon adolescent needs have been made 
in recent years. The proponents of this plan hold that what is wrong with 
high-school education is that the curriculum has been dominated largely 
by the demands of the adult world. They hold that the remedy is to be 
found in a reversal of the whole procedure in curriculum making. The 
adolescent must be studied, hts needs determined, and a curriculum de- 
signed to meet his needs must be provided. Like many other terms in 
educational literature, the needs concept is a vague one. It is used by 
people in many different ways. Often in the course of a discussion, it is 
used by the same WTitcr to different ways. This results in confusion, hfany 
of the arguments for and against basing a curriculum on adolescent needs 
are mere verbal differences that arise because the participants have dif- 
fering conceptions of the meaning of “meeting the needs of students.” At 
the risk of adding further to the confusion an attempt will now be 
made to discuss and perhaps reconcile the differing conceptions, and 
to explore the possibilities of utilizing the needs approach in curriculum 
development. 

“See Tune, LXXVIf. 34-35 (Febniary 10. 1961) for a new version of the re- 
volt of youth against conformity. Conservative organizations of students are spring- 
ing up in the colleges. “The new trend is youth's natural rebellion against con- 
formity. and to many the liberalism of their New Deal-bred elders is the most 
ironbound conformity. 'My parents thought FranUin D. Roosevelt was one of the 
greatest heroes that ever lived.’ says the V.A.F. Chairman. Yale taw Student Rob- 
ert Schuchman, 21. ‘I'm rebeUing a^nu that concepL’ Says President Roger Claus 
of Wisconsin’s Conservative Club. ’You walk around with your Goldwaier button, 
and you feel the Ihnll of treason.’” For a point of view somewhat at variance, see: 
Jacob W. Getzels, *The Problem of Values. Value Changes, and Personal Identity 
in Education: Some Recent Studies,” Frontier! of Education, IV, SyTacuse, New 
York, Syracuse University Press, 1960, Chapter V. 
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Conflicting concepts of needs Perhaps the most common interpre- 
tation of needs is that they arc drives, tensions, biological urges in the 
individual that determine action. Some of the tensions or urges arc vague 
and poorly defined by the individual, others are clear-cut and definite, 
dominated by a goal or purpose. The need for food is an example of a 
basic elemental need, A dominating purpose to become a lawyer is a more 
complex and comprehensive need, but both arc characterized by a bi- 
olo^cal tension or urge. Between the indefinite restlessness that may 
characterize at first the need for food, and the organized feeling of need 
to become a lawyer, is a complete range of drives that often arc spoken 
of as problems, interests, whims, wishes, desires, longings, or purposes. 
Perhaps the term, psychobiological*^ need, best characterizes this concept 
of needs. Obviously they arc of an infinite number and are peculiar to 
each individual, shifting coniinoously as the individual develops. The so- 
called child-centered schools lean heavily upon this interpretation. 

In contrast to this ps)chobioIogicaI concept, many people speak of 
the needs of the adolescent in terms of his deficiencies or “locks” os seen 
by adults. Adolescence is, os has been pointed out, an “in-between” 
period. Crowing up simply means moving from the immature world of 
the child to the mature world of the adult. What sort of an adult should 
the adolescent become? The answer U to be found in the adult's concep- 
tion of what he believes a desirable adult world to be. It may be one 
dominated by the academic tradition, in which ease the adult will claim 
that Johnny needs to know Shakespeare, to be familiar with classical 
music, or to be able to read Plato io the original. Or if the adult happens 
to be primarily interested in refining the concept of democratic living, 
then be will proclaim that Johnny needs to be tolerant, to be socially 
sensitive, to use the method of intelligence, and to learn how to cooperate 
for common ends. If the adult is primarily concerned with the practical 
world, he will insist that Johnny needs to learn a trade, to be able to re- 
pair a short circuit in the lighting system of the home, or to select becom- 
ing tlothts. yitedsoi this sort aie called predicated neeiJjbyDoanc. Pot 
our present purpose we may think of this concept of needs as embracing 
the requirements, demands, or standards of society. Thought of in terms 

“ S« Dooald C. DoaM. The Needs of Youth, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contribution to Education, No. S48, New York, Bureau of Pubbcaiions, 
Teachers College, Columbia Umvenity, 1942. p. 4. 
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of the adolescent, they are translated into "lacks" or “shortcomings" that 
ought to be eliminated if the adolescent is to become the sort of adult 
that is held to be desirable. Needs, defined in this manner, obviously have 
no necessary connection with what b felt by the adolescent at any given 
time. Needs of this sort arc discovered by an analysis of society or by tra- 
ditional concepts of the educated man, as seen through the eyes of the 
academician, not by an analysis of adolescent behavior.^* 

It is easy to sec that these two concepts of needs conflict insofar as 
the high school curriculum is concerned. If we accept the second inter- 
pretation, we study the demands of (he social order, its ideals, values, 
shortcomings, and the like. We then utilize our knowledge of the adoles- 
cent to motivate him to team the sort of behavior that Is revealed as 
necessary in the kind of world in which he is growing up, or the kind of 
world the curriculum maker wants to build. Obviously, when we are 
arguing about needs, wc had better be fairly certain of whether we are 
using the term to refer to biological tensions or to social demands or re- 
quirements. 

But the resolution of the difficulty is not a simple matter of accepting 
one or the other as the basis of curriculum reorganization. Acceptance of 
the first leads to all of the abuses and excesses of the child-centered cur- 
riculum. To accept the second opens the door to the inclusion of all sorts 
of traditional materials that in the past have kept the secondary school 
from becoming a vital and significant institution. 

What is the way out of the dilemma? One way, as we have seen, is to 
accept both interpretations and introduce courses to implement each of 
them. Thus, we might have courses in ancient history, pre-flight aeronau- 
tics, electrical repairing, and problems of democracy to meet social de- 
mands or requirements; and courses in personal regimen, psychology, or 
sex education to meet the psychobiolo^cal needs. It is obvious that such 
a program presents an impossible dualism that effectively prevents uni- 
fication in the school. 

Reconciling the conflict The Commission on the Secondary School 

” This isterffeiaDDs of ibe awerpi cf ueeds h bavjjig gieat influence nn curric- 
ulum maUng in this decade. The developmcoul process is largely ignored. Students 
are "guided into" courses which school officials chink they ought Co Cake. See, for 
example, the curricular prescriptions of JaoMs B. Conant m The American High 
School Today, New York, McGraw-HiB Book Company, Inc., 1959. particularly 
lor the “more able students.” 
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Curriculum^ has proposed a solution of the problem by a rcdcfiniiioti of 
the meaning of needs, and the development of a program of curriculum 
rcorganuatioo based upon the new concept. Since this plan is the result 
of an extensive study over a period of severai years, it will be presented 
in some detail. 

Needs arc held to be personal-social in cUaractcr. A need always has 
two inseparable and interrelated aspects. The first aspect is a biological 
or somatic tension. It refers to some want or desire that the individual 
seeks to satbfy, some problem that he wants to solve, some interest that 
he wants to develop or maintain. But this is only half of the story. Needs 
do not exist “under the skin of the individual'' in isolation from the phys- 
ical and social environment. They are in continuous interaction with it. 
Therefore, they cannot be adequately described or defined without taking 
into account the environmental (social) aspect. 

To speak of a need without including both its personal and social aspects 
Is to leave out an indispensable element. Merely to say that Johnny wants 
something or that teacher X believes John needs a particular piece of knowl- 
edge, is to leave out the element of interaction between the two necessary 
components. 

Now when the term need is used in this manner, it is evident that in any 
need as it exists at any given moment the two aspects will be present in 
varying degrees. Indeed, the emphasis shifts back and forth from one aspect 
to the other. Some needs, such as the “need for self-assurance,” are more 
personal in character, whereas others such as the “need to participate with 
others in social civic life" show more obviously their involvement in the 
social scene. Out in the case of both of these illustrations, the two aspects 
are present Self-assurance cannot be attained except with reference to situa- 

“This stujy began in 1932 under ihe auspices of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation- It carried on its work through a commission under the direction of V. T. 
Thayer. The Commission worked through two inicrrelaled activities, a study of 
adolescents and a study of (he cunKuIum by educators, psychologists, and subject- 
matter specialists. The studies of dte Commission have been published in a series of 
volumes, "niosc pertaining to the curriculum, published by the D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc, are as follows: Lawrence Conrad (for the Creative Wrio'ng Com- 
mltee). Teaching Creatite Writing (1937); Committee on the Function of Science 
in General ‘Education. Science in Geiurat EJucaiion (1938); Committee on the 
Function of Art in General Education. The Visual Arts in General Education 
(1940); Committee on Ihe Function of English in General Education. Language 
in General Education (1940); Committee on the Function of Mathematics in 
General Education. Mathematics in General Education (1940); Committee on the 
Function of Social Science in General Education, Social Science in General Edu- 
cation (1940); Elbert Lenrow {for the Committee on the Teaching of English in 
General Education), Prose Fiction in General Education (1940). 
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Uons insolving the en>ironment, particularly other persons; if it ucre possi* 
bic for a person to exist in a \acuuin, the problem of self-assurance should 
Dcscr exist for him; on the other hand there would be no participation in 
social life except because of the needs of iodis-iJuals. In the first illustration 
the teacher may be chiefly concerned with establishing fruitful relationships 
between the indisidual and ensironment aod directing the “need for self- 
assurance" into socially desirable channels. In the second illustration, ibe 
teacher may be primarily concerned with discosenng the personal, individual 
tension which calls for participation with others and with ways of directing 
it prohlably.^^ 

If we accept this interpretation of needs, then a study of the adoles- 
cent in Ids etwironmend* will reveal not oniy his wishes, desires, imme- 
diate problems, interests, but also the demands, standards, and require- 
ments of the culture that affect him. Out of such a study would arise the 
identification of basic personal-social needs of the adolescent. 

Clossifylng the needs of odolescenU The Commlssioa found it 
helpful to think of the needs of adolescents in terms of their involvement 
in four basic interrelated aspects of living. It males no claim of finality 
for this classification. Other groups, approaching the same problem, 
would probably utilize diUerent categories. However, after experimenta- 
tion with sevei^ organization, the Commission decided that the 

aspects-of-Ihing concept best expressed the ‘‘idea of personal-social rela- 
tionships, and continuous interaction between the individual and the en- 

" Comoiiitee on the Function of Science in General Education, op. cil., p. 26. 
The above ioierpreiauon of “sociat'* leems lo be slightly at variance wiih the in- 
terpreiaiion of the Commission as stated in Rrorga/uzifg Secondary Education. In 
that volume "needs as lacVs** seem to be ideoufied as the social aspect. A "lack" is 
defined as the ditlerence "between Ibe personality of the adolescent as it is found 
and the kind of personality that the school would have him develop.” (p. 33). As 
used in the above context, the social aspects of a need amply refer to the surround- 
ing culture which presses in upon the adolescent; its stresses and strains as they 
affect him, the demands of the coviroameot. The general statement of position is 
similar in both volumes. Science tn General Education is used as the basis of the in- 
terpretation because (I) the ireatsneitl is simpler, and (2) it was pubtished before 
Reorganizing Secondary Education, and was utiliod by the schools of the Eight- 
Year Study as a basis for curriculum planning, the results of which are used in this 
volume as illustrations of the proposed leciuiKiue. 

“The position of the Commission in defiiung needs so as to include both aspects 
has been cn'iicued by Doane, op. cu., p. 4g. He claims that it is not possible to in- 
terpret all needs as involving b^ tbe p^cbobiolo^cal and the predicated (social 
demands) aspect. He accuses the Coomussioa of mconecUy assuming the biologi- 
cal nature of many of the needs which it sets forth. He sees a danger in this proce- 
dure in that by further rationalization "vimially any item of subject matter could be 
presented as a self-mouvaung basis for cniriculiiia construction." 
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(ll) Rcligioo, (12) Relationships with Family, (13) Social Com- 
petence, (14) Conventional Subjecl-MaUer Areas, (15) Other Areas of 
Interest. Wishing to avoid asking the student directly what his needs 
were, the author used the device rrf describing twenty “courses” which 
included all of the needs which seemed pertinent. The student was asked 
to check the fise courses which he would most want to take in one year, 
and the five courses be would least want to take. In order to illustrate, 
what is meant by a “course,” the following description of course No. 1 
is quoted from the insentory. 

Deciding what kind of work you want to do when you finish schooL 
Finding out what kind of work you are best fitted for. Learning how to pre- 
pare yourself for the kind of work you intend to do. Finding out what it is 
like. 

How to find a job. How to apply for a job. Why some people get jobs and 
others do not. Keeping a job. Training for a job that you are interested in 
which will fit you for immediate employment upon finishing school — with 
an employment service which can give you reasonable assurance of obtain* 
ing such a job. Finding out what different kinds of work you like; what the 
chances are in (hem; what the pay is apt to be, etc.*^ 

To make certain that the needs of the students were revealed, they 
were also asked to check a large number of topics which presumably 
would fall under the various courses proposed. 

More than two thousand usable repb'cs were received from higb- 
school students in several geographical localities. The following are some 
of the most important conclusions that were reached: (1) The area of 
greatest concern to the total group was vocational choice and placement; 
(2) help in the development of social abilities, relationships with the op- 
posite sex, health problems, philosophy of life, problems of finance, 
learning to play an instrument, reading for enjoyment, and science topics 
(boys) all received high rankings; (3) religion, current problems, gov- 
ernment and history, learning a foreign language and problems involving 
moral standards received relatively low rankings. The study is significant 
as an illustration of a procedure for studying adolescents. It docs not 
throw much light upon the wider problems of guidance and curriculum 
making because it excluded from consideration needs that are not imme- 
diately felt by the student. 


tbU, P.12S. 
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Commission on Human Relations study Through case studies, inter- 
vie>As, and controlled observations and responses of youth to suggested 
problems, the Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive £du> 
cation Association-- (omuhled the following list: 

TYFICAL POINTS OP FOCUS OR CONCERNS OF ADOLESCENTS 

A. Establishing Personal Relationships 

1. With Own Sex 

2. With Other Sex 

3. Concerns about Fundamental or Superficial Mores 

4. Yearning for Understanding Friendships 

5. Confusions Arising from Different Standards in Society 

6. Interference of Process of Weaning from Family in Establishing 
New Personal Relationships 

7. Concern over Change of Self in Different Personal Situations 

8. Problems in Achieving Successful Marriage 

B. Es/ablishing Independence 

1. Father or Mother Domination— ‘'Authorily*' 

2. Desire to Work 

3. Compulsory Work to Support Others 

4. Desire to Leave Home 

5. Emotional Break with Dependence on Family 

6. Acceptance on Adult Level 

7. Freedom of Choice in Vital Decisions 

8. Setting Up Beliefs about “Creed” as Authority 

9. Establishing Allegiance as Part of Independence 

C. Urtdersianding Human Behatior 

1. Concern over Ways People Dominate and Hurt Each Other 

2. Concern over Frailties of Justice — Miscarriages — Bias 

3. Man's Inhumanity to Man 

4. Genera! Discord Between People 

D. Establishing Self in Socieiy 

1. Desire for Acceptance as Socially and Morally Responsible Person 

2. Desire for Acceptance of O^nlons as Important by Adults and 
Others 

3. Desire to Feel Important to Society or Group 

4. Readiness for Assumption of Job with No Opportunity 

"Reported in H. H. Giles. S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zechiel, Exploring the 
Curriculum, New York, Harper and Brothers. 1942. Alice Keliher was chairman of 
this Commission, and worked closely with the PEA Commission on the Secondary- 
School Curriculum. 
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5. Readiness for Assumption of Home and Family Responsibilities 

6. Concern Over Acceptance of Family Sutus by Social Group 

7. Desire to Excel in ^me Skill 
8- Concern Over Status of Race or Minority Group 

9. Efforts to Resolve Conflicts Arising from Differences in Mores in 
Groups within Society 

10. Education 

E. Nornuilily 

1. Physical Growth 

2. Mental Ability 

3. Emotions 

F. Understanding the Universe 

1. Sensitivity to Beauty 

2. Concern over “Authorities” Outside of Experience 

3. Urge to Create as Effort to Comprehend and Express 

4. Effort to Establish Security ia World and Universe Not Understood 

5. Effort to Establish Philosophy of Life^* 

This formulation undoubtedly reflects more the “imotediate and felt” 
aspect of needs, and less the socioeconomic aspect In light of the data, 
namely, the responses of young people to problems presented to them, 
this is to be expected. 

Educational Policies Commlssien— Imperative Needs of Youth In 
quite a different key is the statement of the Educational Policies Com* 
mission, cnliilcd the Imperative Needs of Vouth.** 

1. All )outh need to develop salable skills and those understandings and 
atUtudes that make the worker an intciligent and productive partici- 
pant in economic life. To (his end, most jouib ne^ supervised work 
experience as well as education in (he skills and knowledge of their 
occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand (be rights and duties of the citizen of 
a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members of the community and 
citizens of the state and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
"Ibid^ pp. 315-320, passiia. 

'* ^ucaiion for All American Youth: A Further Look, Washinfitoa, Educa- 
Uonal Policies Commission. 1952. This is a reruion of the earlier Education for All 
American Youth published in t944. 
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indlMilual and society and the conditions conducive to successful 
family life. 

5. All )ouih need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences oC tbcir acts. 

6. All jouih need to understand the methods of science, the iniluence 
of science on human lifi^ and the main scientific facts concerning 
the nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty tn literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All )Outh need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual 
with those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and 
work cooperaUvely with others. 

10. All youth need to grow m their ability to think rationally, to express 
their ihoughu clearly, and to read and listen with uoderstaodiog.^’ 

Obviously this formulatloo differs materially from the lists of needs 
presented thus far. It is undoubtedly lofluecced by the “social demands” 
rather than the “psychobtological” concept. The term needs, as used 
here, simply refers to what the group that formulated the statement 
thought that youth aught to do. and what therefore should be made the 
basis of the high-school curriculum. 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL-TASK CONCEPT 

The historical background of this important concept is related by 
Havighurst,'* to whom most of the credit must be given for developing 
and providing a rationale for the <fete/c>/'me/i/a/-raif: idea.^' 

The development of the concept seems to have been influenced by 
the difficulties and confusioDS arising from the controversy over the 
ado/eice/Jl-needs concept which arose during the study of the Commission 
on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation (1932-1940) referred to in the previous section of this chapter. 

~ Ibid., p. 216. 

"Robert J. Havighurst, Human De%elopmtnt and Education, New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1 9^3. 

’’Ibid., pp. 328-332. He modestly gives credit lo several of bis colleagues, in- 
cluding Frankwood Williams, Lawrence K. Frank. Caroline Zachry, Enl Hombur- 
ger Enkson, Caroline Trvon, and others. 
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This foitnulatioo undoubtedly reflects more the “immedtate aod felt” 
aspect of needs, and less the sodoeconoouc aspect. In light of the data, 
namely, the responses of jouog people to problems presented to them, 
this is to be expected. 

Educatlonol Policies CommUsierv— Invperotive Needs of Youth In 
quite a different ke)' is tbe statement of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, entitled the Imperaive Seeds of Youth.-* 

1. All )ouih need to develop salable skills and those undcrsiandings and 
attitudes that male the uofker an intelb'genl and productive partici- 
pant in economic life. To this end, most }outh need supervised worit 
experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
occupations. 

2. All )ouUi need u develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of 
a democratic society, and to be ddlgent and competent in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members of the community and 
citizens of the state and a^ion. 

4. All youth need to uiUerstand the significai^ of the family for the 

* thid., Fp. 315-320, pauim. 

'‘E^fucaiion /pf .tU American Yotahs A Further hoot:, Washingtofl, Educa- 
tional Policies ConimUiion. 1 952. This is a lev bioa of the earlier Education far Alt 
AmerKon Youth published in 1944. 
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indi\idual and society and (he conditions conducive to successful 
family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of Ibeir acts. 

6. All youth need to understand (he methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning 
the nature of the world and of nun. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to bud^t 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual 
with those that arc socially useful. 

9. All youth need to dcsclop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and 
work cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need lo grow la their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughu clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.^^ 

Obviously this formulation dilTers materially from the b'sts of needs 
presented thus far. It is undoubtedly influenced by the “social demands” 
rather than the “psychobioiogical” concept The term needs, as used 
here, simply refers to what the group that formulated the statement 
thought that youth ought to do, and what therefore should be made the 
basis of the high'Sehool curriculum. 

THE DEVEIOPMENTAI-TASK CONCEPT 

The historical background of Ibb iaiportant concept is related by 
Havighurst,"* to whom most of the credit must be given for developing 
and providing a rationale for the developmental-task idea.*^ 

The development of the concept seems to have been influenced by 
the difficulties and confusions arising from the controversy over the 
adolescent-needs concept which arose during the study of the Commission 
on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation ( 1932-1940) referred to in the previous section of this chapter. 

p. 216. 

"Robert J. Haiighurst, Human I>e%eiopmera end Edaceiion, New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1953. 

"Ibid; pp. 328-332. He modestly gives credit to several of bis colleagues, in- 
cluding Frankwood Williams, Lawrence K. Frank, Caroline Zachry, Enk Hombur- 
ger Enkson, Caroline Tryon, and otbeis. 
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Havighurst worked very closely wiib this and related groups and has 
this to say about the events which led to the fonnulaiion of the new con- 
cept; 

The Progressive Education Associations Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum had led olf w ilh a statement of the purpose of general ed- 
ucation as “to meet the needs of individuals ... in such ways as to promote 
the fullest possible realization of personal potentialities and the most effective 
participation in a democratic society.” Some thought this statement too child- 
center^, too much open to the interpretation that education was to take its 
directions from the whims of children, in spite of the PEA Commission's 
defimticin of a “need" as “personal-social” in character, rising out of the 
interaction of the individual and his society. Professor Boyd Bode abandoned 
his membership on the Commission and blasted the “needs approach” in an 
article in the Journal of Progresiive Education.^* 

Havigburst, in the preface to the original pamphlet^ dealing with this 
concept explains it in ibis manner: 

The developmental task concept occupies the middle ground between the 
two opposed theories of education: the theory of freedom— <hat the child 
will develop best If left as free as possible, and the theory of restraint — that 
the child must learn to become a worthy responsible adult through restraints 
imposed by his society. A developmental task is midway between an individ- 
ual need and a societal demand. U partakes of the nature of both. Accord- 
ingly, It Is a useful concept for students wbo would relate human behavior 
to the problems of education — useful without, 1 hope, obscuring important 
issues in educational theory.^” 

A more precise definition of the concept is given in bis later book, 
Human Development and Education, os follows: 

The tasks the individual must leant — the developmental tasks of life — 
are those things that constitute healthy and satisfactory growth in our society. 
They are the things a person must learn if he is to be judged and to judge 

p. 329. The quotation of the Commission referred to is from: Commis- 
sion on the Secondary School Oirriculum. Scitnet in General EdueaXian, New 
York, D. Applelon-Century Company. 1937. p. 23. The article by Boyd H. Bode 
referred to above U: "The Concept irf Needs in CenenU EdLicaiion.” Progreistie 
Educaiian, XV, 7-9, 193S. Note*. One of the audvors o{ this volume worked closely 
with liatjghurst and the Commission dutins this trying period, but was not im- 
pelled to abanJwt the term, needs, in the face of the criticisms. The authors still re- 
gard the concept, when properly interpreted, as a useful one. 

■ Robert I. Ilaviehursi. Detelopmenlal Tialj and EducoJion, New York, Long- 
mans. CiecA and Co.. 194g. 

"tbid^ p. 4. This sutement also appears in Ifasighurst, op. «r. 


p. 332. 
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himself to be a reasonably happy and successful person. A developmental 
task is a task which arises at or about a certain period in the life of the 
individual, successful achievement of which leads to his happiness and to 
success with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, 
disapproval by the society, and difhculty with later tasks.^t 

These tasks arise from (he interaction of the individual and the sur- 
rounding environment. More specifically they grow out of the following 
sources: "Phj-sical maturalioo,” “the pressure of cultural processes,” and 
the “desires, aspirations, and values of the emerging personality”, and 
the author adds significantly: “They arise in most cases from combina- 
tions of these factors acting togeihcr.”*- 

Wiih characteristic thoroughness. Havighuist analyzes the develop- 
mental tasks froai inlAncy to adulthood to old age — from “cradle to 
grave,” os it were. At each level, he defines the tasks, explains the nature, 
biological and sociological, and cultural bases of each, the way they are 
related to lower, middle, and upper class American culture, what coosU- 
tucs high, medium, and low behavior outcomes, and implications for the 
curriculum. 

In the discussion which follows we shall list only the developmental 
tasks of adolescence and the nature of each task as stated by the author.*^ 

THE ADOLESCENT PEER CROUP 

1. Achieving New and More Mature ReUiJons with Agemates of Both 

Sexes. 

Nature o) the Task. The goal: to learn to look upon girls as women 
and boys as men; to become an adult among adults; to learn to work 
w ith others for a common purpose, disregarding personal feelings; to 

learn to lead without dominating, (p. ill) 

2. Achieving a Masculine or Femioine Role. 

Nature of the Task [Cbe goalJiTo accept and to learn a socially ap- 
proved adult masculine or feminine social role. (p. 115} 

THE DEVELOPMENT Of PERSO.VAL l.M>£f£M>CNCE 

3. Accepting One’s Physique and Using the Body Effectively. 

Nature of the Task. The goal: to become proud, or at least tolerant, 
of one's body: to use and protect one’s body effectively and with 
personal satisfaction. <p. 120) 

2 . 

“Ibid., pp. 4-5. The successful sccomidisfuneat of these tasks constitutes ihe 
goal of education. 

“ Ibid., Chapters IK K and Xf. ptufiai. 
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Havighurst worked very closely with this and related groups and has 
this to say about the events which led to the formulation of the new con- 
cept: 

The Progressive Education Association's Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum had led off with a statentent of the purpose of general ed- 
ucation as “to meet the needs of individuals ... in such ways as to promote 
the fullest possible realixalion of personal potentialities and the most effective 
participation in a democratic society." Some thought this statement too child- 
centered. too much open to the interpretation that education was to take its 
directions from the whims of cluldreo, in spite of the PEA Commission’s 
definition of a “need" as “personal-social" in character, rising out of the 
interaction of the individual and bis society. Professor Boyd Bode abandoned 
his membership on the Commission and blasted the "needs approach" in an 
article in the Journal of Progresicve Education.^ 

Havi^urst, in the preface to the ori^al pamphlet^ dealing with this 
concept explains it in this manner: 

The developmental task concept occupies the middle ground between the 
two opposed theories of education: the theory of freedom — that the child 
will develop best U left as free as possible, and the theory of restraint — that 
the child must learn to become a worthy responsible adult through restr^ts 
imposed by his society. A developmenud task is midway between an individ- 
ual need and a societal demand. It partakes of the nature of both. Accord- 
ingly, it is a useful concept for students who would relate human behavior 
to the problems of education — useful without, 1 hope, obscuring important 
issues in educational theory.* ** 

A more precise definition of the concept is given in his later book, 
Human Development and Education, as follows: 

The tasks die individual must learn — the developmental tasks of life — 
arc those things that constitute healthy and satisfactory growth in our society. 
They are the things a person must learn if he is to be judged and to judge 

*lbid^ p. 329. The quotation of the Commission referred to is from: Commis- 
sion on the Secondary School Ciunculuoi. Science in General Education, New 
"York. D. Appleton-Ccotury Company. 1937, p. 23. The article by Bo>d H. Bode 
referred to above is: “The Concept of Needs in General Education." Frogreuite 
Education, XV. 7-9, 1938. Now: One of the authors of this volume worked closely 
with liaviehurU and the Comnussion during this totng period, but was not im- 
pelled to abandon the lenn. needs, in the face of the Criticisms. The authors still re- 
gard the concept, when properly imetprcicd. as a useful one. 

* Robert J, HaviphursU Dct elopmeatal Tatlj and Education, New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co.. 1948. 

" Ibul^ p. 4. This statement also appears in Havighurst. op. p. 332. 
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himself to be a reasonably happy anJ successful person. A developmental 
task is a task which arises at or about a certain period in the life of the 
individual, successful achievement of which leads to his happiness and to 
success with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, 
disapproval by the society, and ddficully with later tasks.^* 

These tasks arise from the interaettoo of the individual and the sur- 
rounding cnvironincnl. More specifically they grow out of the following 
sources: “Phjsical maturation,*’ “the pressure of cultural processes,” and 
the ”dcsires, aspirations, and values of the emerging personality”, and 
the author adds significantly; “They arise in most coses from combina- 
tions of these factors acting together.”** 

With characteristic thoroughness, Havighurst analyzes the develop- 
mental tasks from infancy to adulthood to old age — from “cradle to 
grave,” as it were. At each level, he defines the tasks, explains the nature, 
biological and sociological, and cultural bases of each, the way they are 
related to lower, middle, and upper class American culture, what consti- 
tues high, medium, and low behavior outcomes, and impUcations for the 
curriculum. 

In the discussion which follow-s we shall list only the developmental 
tasks of adolescence and the nature of each task os stated by the author.** 

TllS ADOLESCENT PEEK CKOUP 

1. Achieving New and More Mature Relations with Agemates of Both 
Sexes. 

Nature oj the Task. The goal: to leant to look Upon girls as women 
and boys as men; to become an adult among adults; to learn to work 
with others for a common purpose, disregarding personal feeL'ngs; to 
learn to lead without donunaling. <p. Ill) 

2. Achieving a hfasculine or Feminine Role. 

Nature of the Task [the goalJiTo accept and to leant a socially ap- 
proved adult masculine or feminjoe social role. (p. 1 IS) 

TllS DEVELOPSIE.'TT OF PEKSOSAL. INDEPE-NDENCE 

3. Accepung One s Physique and Using the Body ElTecUvely. 

Nature of the Task. The goal; to become proud, or at least tolerant, 
of one's body; to use and protect one's body effectively and with 
personal satisfaction, fp. 120) 


“/iAi.p.2. 

" Ibid., pp. 4-S. The successful accooiplishinent of these tasks constinites the 


Soal of education. 

"Ibid., Chaplets DC X and XI. passim. 
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4. Achieving Emotional Independence of Parents and Other Adults. 
Nature of the Task. The goal: tO become free from childish de- 
pendence on parentst to develop aifectioo for parents without de- 
pendence upon them; to develop respect for other adults without 
dependence upon them. (p. 123) 

5. Achieving Assurance of Economic Independence. 

Nature of she Task. The goal: to feel able to make a living, if neces- 
sary. This is primarily a task foe boy's, in out society, but it is of 
increasing importance to g^ls. (p. 127) 

6. Selecting and Preparing for an Occupation. 

Nature of the Task, The goal: to choose an occupation for which 
one has the necessary abili^; to prepare for this occupation, (p. 128) 

7. Preparing for Marriage and Family Life, 

Nature of the Task. The goal; to develop a positive attitude toward 
family life and having children and (mainly for girls) to get the 
knowledge necessary (or home management and child rearing, (p 
133) 

8. Developing Intellectual Skills and Concepts Necessary for Compe- 
tence. 

Nature of the Task. The goal: to develop concepts of law, govern- 
ment, economics, pohtics, geography, human nature, and social Insti- 
tutions which fit the modern world; to develop language skills and 
reasoning ability necessary for dealing cfTectively with the problems 
of a modern democracy, (p. 136) 

DEVELOPING A PiULOSOFKY OF LIFE 

9. Desiring and Achieving Socially Responsible Behavior. 

Nature of the Task. The goal: to participate as a responsible adult in 
the life of the community, re^oo. and nation; to take account of the 
values of society in one's personal behavior, (p. 142) 

10. Acquiring a Set of Values and an Ethical System as a Guide to 
Behavior. 

Nature of the Task. The goal: to form a set of values that arc pos- 
sible of realization; to develop a conscimis purpose of realizing these 
values; to define man's place io the physical world and in relation 
to other human beings; to keep one's world picture and one's values 
in harmony with each other. Definition: a value is an object or state 
of aflalrs which is desired, (p. 147).** 

**71)6 reader may wish to examine a somewhat similar statement of develop- 
menial tasks, which undoubtedly influenced Havighurst's formulation, in: Foster- 
in j Mrniaf // rufih in Our Schools, 1950 Yearbook, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the Naiimal Education Association, Wa^iofton, As- 
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2. Does the school have a clear policy and program for assisting children 
especially with certain devclopmeotal tasks, based on discussions with 
parents, churches, and youth-serving organizations, while these institu- 
tulions take more responsibility for assiuing with other tasks? 

3. Does the school understand the strengths and weaknesses of other 
community instituuons in asdsUng diiidrcn with their developmental 
tasks, and does it aim to help where help is most needed? 

4. Do the teachers and other school personnel exert an effective informal 
influence by their examples as people and through their relationships 
with children so as to help children with their developmental tasks? 

5. Docs the school definitely and sj'stemalically teach reflective thinking 
in the performance of developmental tasks? ** 

The developmental-task concept as sketched briefly above cert^nly 
provides considerable assistance to the curricuIuiQ maker. It takes into 
account both the psycbobiologjcal nature of the adolescent and the 
values and ideals of the culture. Perhaps it could be said, without dc' 
tracting from its value, that it tends to fit the adolescent into a prescribed 
mold and thus may contribute to conformity with adult standards, with- 
out due respea for the need for self-definition. In other words, the 
proponents of this concept, to seeking to avoid the extreme individual- 
centered approach, seem perhaps to have moved too far in the direction 
of satisfying societal demands. 

THE ADOLESCENT-PROBLEMS CONCEPT 

Up to this point it must be evident to the reader that there is con- 
siderabic confusion of terminology in trying to understand and interpret 
adolescent behavior. E^cn at the risk of adding to this confusion, it 
seems necessary to discuss the problems approach as a basis for under- 
standing youth. For the same reason that Havighurst abandoned the 
term “need” in favor of “developmental task," many people are turning 
to the terms "problem” or “problem areas," to identify behavior and to 
serve as a basis for the curriculuin, 

A number of checklists have been devised to get at the concerns, 
worries, or problems of youth. These checklists*^ are usually made up of 
problems expressed by youth in various contexts. Clearly this is one way 

■;W.. pp. 175-176. 

" See Chipier VIII tor an analyvii of the Mooney Problems ChecLlUt and the 
Science Research AMociates' Youih tmeaiory- 
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of gelling at ihc tensions. Jistuibanccs, or maladjuslments which are 
sufllcicnily wcU defined by )ouih to be expressed. 

An interesting illustration of the results of such studies is that of 
Remmers and Radlcr.^* By means of checklists Remmers and his group 
at Purdue ha\c conducted more than 50 polls of young people’s prob- 
lems, interests and desires since J941. Some of the investigators’ con- 
clusions arc these: 

The most significant place to start our examination of the results of 
these polls is to look at what U.S. teenagers Lst as their most common prob- 
lems ... At the head of the list is the wistful plea: “Want people to like me 
more.” And most of the things that 25 per cent or more of the teenagers list 
as problems express, in one form or another, the same sentiment. A majority 
of teenagers want to gain or lose weight or otherwise improve their appear- 
ance. They want more dates, more friends, more popularity; they get stage 
fright before a group, worry about their lack of self-confidence. Their over- 
riding concern emerges again when they are asked direct questions about 
their feelings with respect to approval by others. More than half admit that 
they try very hard to do everything that wifi pfease their friends; 2S per cent 
declare that the worst of ail calamtties is to be considered an "oddball,” 

The investigators seem to be in agr^emeBt wiih Frteodeeberg^'^ that 
the adolescent, as such, is “vanishing,” for they assert that the data 
gathered in seventeen years of polling indicate that this desire for popu- 
larity translates itself into "an almost universal tendency to conformity.” 
In support of this striking condu«on, they present the foUowmg 
evidence: 

More than half of our teenagers bdieve that censorship of books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and lelcvision is all right. More than half believe 
(hat (he Fedei^f Bureau of lavesiigation and local police sAoufd be allowed 
to use wiretapping at will, that the police should be permitted to use the 
“third degree," that people who refuse to IcsUfy against themselves should 
be forced to do so. About half of our teenagers assert that most people aren’t 
capable of deciding what's best for themselves; fully 75 per cent declare that 
obedience and respect for authority are the most imporUnt habits for chil- 
dren to learn. On practically all questions of social policy the youngsters 
lean strongly to stereotyped views. . . . Fewer than half claim that they think 

" H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radter, ‘n’ceoage Altitudes,” Saenupc American, 
CnC^ 25-29 (June, 1958). 

•‘Ibid., p. 25. 

-Op.cu. 
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things out for themselves ami act on ihclr own decisions. Only one-fourth 
report that they often disagree with the p'oup’s opinion. No more than 18 
per cent are willing to say that their tastes arc quite difTcrent from those of 
their friends. Yet, in spite of these admissions most teenagers declare that 
their freedom is not too limited.^* 

This study ceruunly presents some important generalizations about 
teenagers which need to be taken into consideration by guidance coun- 
sellors and curriculum makers, but it hardly provides the data upon 
which a complete curriculum can be builL It could, however, be valuable 
if utilized to indicate flexible starting points for Jeafning and for assessing 
the success of the educational enterprise. 

Another study of this same general character by Harris*- utilized a 
checklist to determine the changes in personal pioblcms and interests of 
adolescents that took place between 1935 and 1957. The identical list 
of problems and insiruaions utilized in a study by P. ^L Symonds 
(1936) was used. Both investigators accepted the same hypothesis: 
“Change the social and economic structure of society and you imme- 
diately change the relative emphasis of these [the adolescents’] problems 
and interests.” Symonds* study involved 1,641 junior and senior hlgh- 
school students in Tulsa. Oklahoma, and New York Cny. The repeat 
study by Harris involved 1,165 junior and senior high-school students in 
an unidendfled Minnesota community. In both studies, students were 
asked to check problems and interests of greatest, intermediate, and 
least concern to them. The list of IS problems dealt with the following 
topics: (1) Health, (2) Sex Adjustments, (3) Safety, (4) Money, 
(5) Mental Hygiene, (6) Study Habits, (7) Recreation, (8) Personal 
and Moral Qualities, (9) Home and Family Relationships, (10) Man- 
ners and Courtesy, (U) Personal AttracUvencss, (12) Daily Schedule, 
(13) Civic Interests, Attitudes and Responsibilities, (14) Getting Along 
with Other People, and (15) Philosophy of Life.*® 

The investigator sought to make a comparison between 1935 and 
1957 by relative ranks on the significance of the 15 problems. The results 

“/A/4., pp. 2^27. In a sense, these conclusions support the recent polls of col- 
lege stu^nU which tend to show that they are more conservative than the general 
population. Unlit more evidence is avanable, judgment on this point should be sus- 
pended. 

“Dale B. Hams. “Sea Diflcrences in the XJfe Problems and Interests of Ado- 
lescents, 1935-1957." CA;/4Deve/o<wnent, XXX. 453-459 (December, 1959). 

Ibid., p. 455. Each of these ’’personal problems" was accompanied by a brief 
explanation. 
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were then classified in three orders of concern: high, intermediate, and 
low. The comparison was made by the use of a rather complicated sta* 
Uslical design which in the interest of brevity is omitted here. The over- 
all conclusion of both studies seemed to indicate that boys and girls do 
not differ significantly in the ranking of their concerns. 

Jn general, the conclusions do not seem to support unequivocally the 
original hypothesis, even though marked changes have taken place in 
the culture. Problems involving money, personal attd moral qualities, 
philosophy of life, and study /whirs continue to be of highest significance, 
the last ranking considerably higher as a problem. Physical health seems 
to be less significant than in 1935, while mental hygiene rose in impor- 
tance. Generally speaking, home and family relationships ranked some- 
what higher as a problem with girls but lower with boys. Attractiveness, 
cixie interests, manners and courtesy continued to be of intermediate con- 
cern to both boys and girls. Students indicated somewhat more interest 
in the problem of getting along with other people, but even so, it re- 
mtiincd os of only intermediate significance. This conclusion seems to be 
somewhat at variance with the conclusion of the Remmers and Radler 
study reported above tvhich placed a similat item at the top of the list. 
Se.x adjusiments (’’lot e and mafriage”) ranked low as a problem in both 
studies, but rose to the intermediate level os an interest in the 19S7 study. 
Surprisingly enough, recreation declined as a problem between 1936 and 
1957, though it rose markedly as an interest to boys. Safety and daily 
schedule continued to be of low significance to both sexes, as problems 
and interests. 

The investigator concludes the study with tbese observations: 

The shifts ... for the most part confirm what observers of recent social 
trends have noted. Today, youth many younger and show an earlier interest 
in social reiaiions, iove and marriage. Our culture appears to recognize more 
openly now than two decades ago the sex, love, and marriage problems of 
young people. Physical health is actually less a problem today, and possibly 
receives less attention in school and in the pt^iar press, whereas mental 
health discussions, literature and posters appear in every newspaper, maga- 
zine, and waiting room. Aa increase id iDformality and casualness m dress 
and behavior may reflect itself in the decline in concern with manners. 

The student of adolescent behavior will not be surprised at the signifi- 
cance of money as a problem, high interest in recreation, lack of concern 
with and interest in safety, unconcern over dajy schedule and civic affairs, 
considerable concern over sludy habits as b problem but lack of interest in 
the topic, nor will he be surprised by the greater interest of girls than hoys 
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in aiuacliveness, Jove and marriage, mental health and philosophy and be- 
liefs: of boys than girls in money, health, and recreation. 

If adults wish to "view with alarm,” they may regard the adolescent's 
relative unconcern with safety and hazard, set over against the teenage driv- 
ing problem, and the young person's continued unconcern with civic affairs, 
set over against the continued increased emphasis on "modern problems" and 
citizenship in the secondary schools curriculum theory and effort.^* 

The problems and interests ol adolescents analyzed in the two studies 
reported above might well be referred to as psychobiological needs as 
seen by the adolescent himself. Likewise, if Johnny says he has a prob- 
lem in earning enough spending money, he is indicating the recognition 
of a developmental task such as “achieving economic independence” or 
a need “to develop salable skills," or the need “for emotional assurance 
of progress toward adult status." In other words, such a concern ex- 
pressed by Johnny is a specific manifestation of behavior which is 
classifiable in a number of ways. Similarly, it would not be dilTicuIt to 
classify such commonly expressed concerns as; “puzzled about prayer," 
“being overweight," “wondering H I’ll find a suitable mate," "wanting to 
leave home," and “needing a job during vacation," cither under the 
categories of needs or developmental tasks. 

But most educators recognize that young people— and older folk as 
well— may be quite unconscious of the meaning of their dislucbanccs 
and therefore unable to express their concerns. Another recognized 
limitation is a reluctance on the part of many young people (and adults 
as weU) to reveal their deeper concerns. The culture makes demands 
upon young people that cannot wail to be met until an immediate felt 
need is expressed. For this type of situation the term “problem” refers 
not to a fell need or ddficuUy, but to some condition or situation of which 
Johnny should become conscious. This difficulty bothered the Commis- 
sion on the Secondary-School Curriculum and the term “need” was ex- 
panded to meet it. This gave rise to the personal-social interpretation as 
reported earlier in this chapter. Havighurst solved the same problem by 
substituting the term “de\'elopmental task." The reader will have to de- 
cide which terminology b most safisfaaory for his purpose. 

The term “problem area" U coming into fairly general use.^® It is 

"Ibid., pp. 4S&-459. 

“S«e Chapter VI for problem areas employed in core programs and Chapter 
VllI for techniques utilized ia detmtuninB problem areas. 
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used to designate a broad calcgoiy around which a large number of the 
problems of adolescents cluster. Thus a problem area entitled Problems 
of Home Lhing \souId include a long list of possible problems which 
)oungsters face in relation to their home environment. 

Perhaps the best study of the problem areas appropriate to adoles- 
cents in a program of general education is reported by Marani.** She 
applied her technique to a random sampling cd approximately 240 junior 
and senior high-schoo! students in Sarasota, Floridx 

As a basis for securing and classifying the data, the iavestigator 
(ormuhicd the following /ramcMOfl; 


BASIC AREAS OP HESPOSSlBIUTiCS AND RELATIO.N’SiaPS LV AnOLESC£.VT 
DEVELOPME.ST 

1. Caining maturity in meeting persona] problems 

2. Achieving a more independcot and responsible status in home and 
family relationships 

3. Developing successful and maturing relationships with other adoles- 
cents 

4. Developing new and successful relationships with adults 

5. Achieving satisfactory and appropriate school experiences 

6. Assuming increased participauon and responsibility in cocununity 
activities 

7. Developing competent participation and security in economic relation- 
ships 

8. Gaining understanding in meeting intergroup and intercultural 
relationships 

9. Developing a mature system of values 

The data were then reclassified into problem areas suitable for a 
program of general education In the high school. The foUoning is a very 
condensed report of her findings: 

“ Jean Victoria Maiani. A Techniqur for Deltrmining Problem Areas for Gen- 
eral Education in the Secondary Schoed. (Jn|KtUhIied doctoraJ dissertation. Odium- 
bus, Ohio, The Ohio Suie Umversiiy. 1958. See Chapter Vm for a descnption of 
the techniques which the inveSisattw utilized in getung at, not only the immediate 
felt and expressed needs of adolescents, but also the needs and problems as seen by 
parents, teachers, and soual scienuss. 

"Ibid^ pp. 162-163. These categones were used to define the respioasibiiiues 
and relaiioi^ps commonly faced by adotescenU as they assume adult duzenship 
status. 
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PROBLEM AREAS FOR GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SECONDARY SCTIOOL^* 

1. self-undeastandino The focal points of aJoiescent concerns in this 

area arc: (a) achieving a sense of rcspomibihly, (b) accepting the obli- 
gations and privileges of adulthood, (c) understanding the forces vshich 
mold personality, (d) developing desirable characteristics of maturity, 
(e) understanding the xelatiomhips of self to peers and adults, (0 
developing a wide range of interests, (g> achieving a sense of personal 
satisfaction in leisure activities, (h) learning to select worthwhile leisure 
interests, (i) learning to maLe wise decisiotu, (j) developing personal 
values and standards of conduct, (k) achieving self-respect and a sense 
of personal w-orth, (]) gaining a sense of security in meeting new 
situations. 

2. HEALTHFLX LIVING The focal points of adolescent concerns in this area 
are: fa) understanding and accepting bodily change, (b) learning to care 
for and improve personal appearance, (c) developing appropriate health 
and nutritional habits, (d) accepting physical handicaps in self and 
othen, <e) recognizing the relationships between personal health and the 
health of others, (f) understanding the relationsUp of health to success 
is schools, efflplo)TneQL and social life, fg) learolng to deal with proV 
lems of mental h^th, (h) accepting a personal share in solving com- 
munity health problems, (i) achieving a healthful balance between work 
and play, (j) leaning to evaluate advertisements pertaining to health and 
persoEUd appearance, (k) learning to seek reliable advice in health 
matters. 

3. uoiiB and family uvino The focal points of adolescent concerns In 
this area are: (a) recognizing and respecting the rights and privileges of 
fanuly members, fb) cooperating in making family decisions, (e) recog- 
nizing the need for family recreation, (d> developing a more mature 
understanding of parental sumdards of conduct, (e) assuming a share in 
home respomibilides, (f) adjusting (o family’s hoancial resources, (g) 
developing a more independent status within the family, (h) respecting 
the values of family life, (i) expcricocing security in one's family situa- 
tion, (j) understanding the role of family life in our society, (k) learning 
to accept one's family in relation to the families of peers, (1) contributing 
actively toward stresgtheiung the famSy unit, (m) tecogiuzing the le- 
sponsibiUties of marriage and family life, (n) discovering the character- 
istics of personality which make for a happy marriage. 

4. vtasoSfi-sociAt. UAJ.TVtss The nt ad^esceaA fconegrea 

* AH of these areas were fouaS to be approprialt for boib juaior and sesior 
hi'sh-school vtudeau. but the data indicalc t^t livinc in the COSlMUN'riY 
appean to be more appropnale for jui^ bigh-sdiMl studeots while rrsnisQ 
VALuzs BY W10CH TO LAE is deemed more appropriate for scoior hl£h4chool 
students. 
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in this area arc: (a) achieving satisfactory refaiionships with the opposite 
sex, (b) gaining unilmtandiog of tbe obligations of rnairiagc, (c) 
learning to select a mamage partner, (d) choosing friends wisely, (e) 
understanding and respecting adults, (f) maintaining standards in the 
face of group pressures, (g) uoJerstanJjng the signlSeance of popularity, 
(h) recognizing the responstbdttics and (^ligations of friendsirips, (i) 
learning the responsibilities of group participation, (j) achieving maturity 
in meeting intetpersonal rdatioosh/ps. (k) maintaiBiag individualism in 
a group-centered society, (I) understanding and accepting the personal 
strengths and wcaltncsscs of others, (m) developing socially acceptable 
behavior, (n) understanding the pattern of re/ationships betueen adults 
and adolescents in our society, (o) meeting intergroup and intercuUural 
situations with tact and tolerance. 

5. EDUCATios AND SCHOOL LivTNO Thc focai poincs of adolescent concerns 
in this area are: (a) evaluating personal talents and abilities, (b) teaming 
how to study, (c) selecting appropriate subjects, (d) adjusting to inter- 
personal relations with classmates and teachers, (c) developing a whole- 
some attitude toward success in school, (f) choosing school activities 
v>iscly. (g) recognizing the values of education, (i) planning for college, 
(j) planning for military service, (fc) cooperaUng in community efforts 
to improve schools, <1) rccognmng that education is continuous, (m) 
understanding the school's obligations to meet individual differences, (o) 
forming an ioielligeoi opinion of ubat consuiutes good education, (o) 
recognizing the basic premises separating various educational systems at 
home and abroad, <p) examining the responsibility of tbe school to alter 
its program in response to pressure groups. 

6. vocatio.vai. razPAiiATioN The focal points of adolescent concerns in 
this area are: (a) learning to evaluate personal talents and abilities, (b) 
invesUgating a wide vanety of careers, (c> cvaluau'ng the advantages and 
disadvantages of preferred vocations, (d) determining the preparation 
required for a specific career or vocation, (e) experiencing a feeling of 
security in a vocational choice, <f) recognizing the responsibilities of 
employee and employer, (g) recognizing the real satisfactions of em- 
ployment. (b) planning military service in relation to vocaUona] prepara- 
tion, (i) recognizing that there are no '^ft" jobs, (j) considering the 
expense required to prepare for a preferred vocation, (k) evaluating 
parental and societal demands of entering a particular vocation. 

7. LIVING IN THE cosisn/.virv The focal points of adolescent concerns in this 
area are: (a) finding appropriate teenage recreation, (b) taking an inter- 
ested part in community projects, (c) cooperating with adults in civic 
activities, (d) helping to create a good neighborhood, (e) recogoiziog 
the social forces shaping corarounity life, (f) developing ways of pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency, (g) planning to meet the needs of growing 
communities, (b) understanding ti^ pcditicaJ and financial responsibii/ties 
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adolescent has been described as a “marginal man.” As he seeks “self- 
definition” and an independent status, he is confronted with obstacles in 
the culture which lead to anxiety and to ambivalent behavior, sometimes 
to serious maladjustment. He is frequently not understood by parents 
and by the school. TIte attempt to force adult standards upon him may 
result in rebellion — or in conformity. In either case, the problem of 
growing up is made more difficult. 

3. Even though there seems to be a current trend in curriculum de- 
velopment toward placing organized subject matter above any concern 
for the present needs, problems, and interests of the adolescent, all evi- 
dence points to the necessity for continued study of this important 
period as a basis for curriculum development. 

4. No study of adolescent behavior is complete that docs not take 
into account the expressed wishes, wants, desires, and motivations of 
the individual, as well as the culture of which the adolescent is a part. 
H the individual is studied apart from his culture the result is likely to 
place undue stress upon the transient, the immediate, the superficial 
expression of the present feeling, anxieties, concerns, and the like, that 
at the moment seem significant to the learner. Oo the other hand, if we 
build learning experiences on the baris of what adults think adolescents 
should be and do, and upon what it is psychologically possible to teach 
them at a given maturity level, we arc ignoring vita! principles of learning. 

5. The problem of how to provide a curriculum that gives due recog- 
nition to the present living of the student and the demands of adult 
society presents an ever-present challenge to the school. It is not likely 
that the problem will “go away” simply by being ignored. 

6. If we are to preserve the inlcgrity of the individual, we shall need 
to work hard to combat the trends toward national standards supported 
fay objective testing programs; toward materials of instruction pro- 
grammed on a national basis and fed into machines for mastery by the 
student; and toward the attempt to secure “quality” merely by exacting 
greater mastery of logical ^sterns of knowledge by means of extrinsic 
motivation. 

7. If we arc to continue to support the ideal of education for all 
adolescent youth, we shall need also to combat the present trend toward 
placing greater emphasis upon the so-called academic disciplines at the 
expense of the programs designed more specifically to help the non- 
college bound student gain economic independence. 
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during various stages of adolescence, as an efTcctise means of gaining 
better understandings of tbc ad<4escent 
DcriNi.sG Democracy. 18 min., b&w, Enc)cIopcdia Brilannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette A\c., Wilmette. Illinois. 

Combined sersion of tuo former films, illustrating conditions in a com- 
munity which tend toward democracy or despotism. 

Design op American Fcblic Education*. 14 min., h&w, McGraw-Hiil 
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democratic, decentralized. locally elected educational system that tailors 
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vision) Film Service, Indiana University', Bloomington, Indiana. 
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WOR-TV kinescope. 
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The Roles of Direct Experience and 
Organized Subjects in the Curricuiwn 


■ H 

ALL OP THE activities that are provided for students by the 
school constitute its curriculum. It is by means of these activities that the 
school hopes to bring about changes in the behavior of students in terms 
of its philosophy and goals. It is therefore important that consideration 
be given to the kind and organization of leamiog activities which it pro- 
vides. In doing this it must take into account the nature of the learner 
and the basic principles of effective learning. These foundations of the 
curriculum have been explored in previous chapters. 

The purpose of this chapter b to make a critical appraisal of two 
contrasting positions regarding learning experiences which have had pro- 
found influence in shaping the scope and sequence of the curriculum. The 
hrst of these b the conception that direct personal experience should play 
the dominant role in the cuniculuoi. The second is the time-honored 
conception that logical systems of knowledge should be the basis of the 
curriculum. It is especially important to examine critically these two 
concepts at this time because of the sharp criticisms that have been mode 
against direct first-hand experiences by certain critics and a determination 
to “restore” logically organized race experience to its former high status 
and prestige. 

First, we propose to take a look at the nature of direct experience 
and appraise its role in the learning process. Second, we shall present the 
case for vicarious experience in the form of logically organized fields of 
knowledge or subjects. Finally, we shall present some proposals for the 
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improvement of the subject-centered curriculum and a possible reconcili- 
ation of the two concepts. 


TWO KINDS OF EXPERIENCE 

Experience, as Dewey pointed out many years ago, Is a “weasel” 
word. To the man in the street it probably most frequently means par- 
ticipation in anything; the actual living through an event; “skill, facility, 
or functional knowledge gained through personal knowledge, feeling, or 
aaion.” To the philosopher, experience may mean the sum total of all 
knowable reality, the fruits of which are best exemplified by logical 
systems of knowledge. It is this confusion that gets us Into trouble when 
we attempt to examine and evaluate differing Q'pes of learning activities. 
Let's first look at experiencing as it takes place in the life of the individual 
in his total environment as well as in the more restricted environment of 
the school. 

Direct personal experience From an educational standpoint, John 
Dewey has helped us to arrive at a fruitful notion of experience and to 
develop a working conception of it in relation to the school program. In 
a much-quoted and frequently misunderstood passage, he states: 

The nature of experience can be uoderstood only by noting that it in- 
cludes an active and passive dement peculiarly combined. On the active 
hand, experience is trying, a meaning which is explicit in the connected 
terra experimenL On the passive, it u undergoing. When we experience 
something we act on it, we do something with it; then we suffer or undergo 
the consequences. We do something to the thing and then it does something 
to us in return; such is the peculiar combination. The connection between 
these two phases of experience measures the fruitfulness or value of the 
experience. Mere activity does not coosblute experience. It is dispersive, 
centrifugal, dissipating, ^perience as trying involves change but change is 
meanin^ess transition unless it is consciously connected with the return 
wave of consequences which Sow from it. When an activity is continued 
into the undergoing of consequences, when the change made by action is 
reSected back into a change made in us, the mere Sux is loaded with sig- 
nificance. We leant somelhio^ It is not experience when a child merely 
slicks bis finger into a Same; it is experience when the movement is con- 
nected with the pain which he undergoes in consequence. Henceforth the 
sticking of the finger into the Same means a bum. Being burned is a mere 
physical change, like the burning of a stick of wood, if it b not perceived 
as a consequence of some other action. 

Blind and capricious impulses hurry us on 


heedlessly from one thing to 
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another. So far as this happens, e\ei)thing is writ in water. There is none 
of that cumulalisc growth which makes an experience in any vital sense of 
that term. On the other hand, many ihinp happen to us in the w'ay of 
pleasure or pain which we do not connect with any prior activity of our 
own. They are mere accidents so far as we arc concerned. There is no 
before or after to such experience: no retrospect or outlook, and conse- 
quently no meaning. Wc get nothing which may be earned over to foresee 
what is likely to happen next, and no gam in ability to adjust ourselves to 
what is coming — no added control. Only by courtesy, can such an experi- 
ence be called experience. To "learn from experience** is to make a back- 
ward and forward connection between what we do to things and what we 
enjoy or suffer from things in consequence. Under such conditions doing 
becomes a trying; an experiment with the world to find out what it is like; 
the undergoing becomes msiruciioo— discovery of the connection of things.^ 

Reduced to its simplest tenns. then, experience starts with a d)'namic 
interaction between the organism and the environment. The organism 
ac/s and the environment strikes back. When the imerconnections are 
seen, wc arc said to have an experience. As in the case of the child and 
the flame, the interconnections are not bard to discover. The experience is 
a very simple one. But as action becomes more complicated and the 
environmental aspects become more complex, confusion results and 
interpretation becomes difitcuit. When interpretation involves the reso- 
lution of doubts or hjpotheses by making further observation, by more 
action, v>e have **/cflecfive experience,*’ or reflcciive thinking. We then 
have a forked-road situation. Action is temporarily blocked. Out of 
previous experience or additional activity of one sort or another, infer- 
ences arise that are tested by further action. We say then that a recon- 
struction of experience has taken place. Flame comes to mean danger, 
warmth, beauty, and in a more technical sense, oxidation. New experi- 
ences with fire are interpreted in terms of the old. Flame becomes a 
thing that may bum or that may give enjoyment, depending upon the 
total situation. This is undoubtedly the highest type of learning, and 
man's superiority in this respect marks him oR from the lower animals. 

Illustralions of the direct personoi experience approach Perhaps 
some illustrations may serve to clarify the concept of direct personal 
experience as opposed to lace experience. To have experience playing 
golf means actual participation in the game, rather than reading about it 
in a book. It is the difference between *Teeliog” the club-head as it swings 

’ John Dewey. Democracy and Educatum, pp. 163-164. Copyright 1916 by The 
htacmillan Company. New York, used with ibeir permission. 
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“through” the golf ball — or rather the arc in which the golf ball is 
located — and being told or reading about the proper itancc. the arc of 
the swing, the proper grip, and the like. This is, of course, not to say that 
instruaion is not helpful, but instruction without a back^rounJ of experi- 
ence in actually placing the game, and the opportunity for continuous 
reinforcement of successful behasior is likely to be relatively incllcciivc. 

It was this emphasis upon active participation in on-going activities 
that was the basis of Dewey's famous laboratory school at the University 
of Chicago (1896-19M).* The school was organized as a form of com- 
munity life in miniature, reproducing the fundamental activities such as 
those of the home, in order that the child might become familiar with 
the structure, modes of operation, and materials of the larger community 
and to enable him to express himself and thus gain control of his own 
powers. To this end. he and Mrs. Dewey organized the laboratory 
school, principally for their own and a few of their neighbors* children, 
designed in a measure to recapture the vitality and reality of living which 
was characteristic of life in America before the advent of the machine 
age. He explains this in one of his early “talks'* to the parents as follows: 

Those of us who arc here today 11899) need go back only one. two or 
at most three generations, to find a lime when the household was practically 
(he center in which were carried on, or about which were cluuercd, all the 
t)pical forms of indusuial occupation. Tbe clothing worn was for the most 
part made in the house; the members of (he household were usually familiar 
also with the shearing of the sheep, the carding and spinning of the wool, 
and the pl)ing of the loom. Instead of pressing a button and Hooding the 
house with eleclrie light, the wh<He process of getting illumination was fol- 
lowed in its toilsome length from the killing of the animal and the trying of 
fat to the making of wicks and dipping of candles. The supply of Hour, of 
lumber, of foods, of building materials, of household furniture, even of 
metal ware, of nails, hinges, hammers, etc., was produced in the immediate 
nci^borhood, in shops which were constantly open to inspection and often 
centers of i>dghborhood congregation. The entire industrial process stood 
revealed, from the production on (he farm of the raw material till the 
finished article was actually put to use. Not only diis, but, ptacUcaUy evccy 
nvember of the household had bis own share of the work. The children as 
they gained in strength and capacity were gradually initiated into the mys- 
teries of the several processes. It was a matter of immediate concern even 
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to the point of actual participation. . . . There uas alwavs tomethin^ uhich 
really needed to be done, a real necessity that every member of the house- 
hold should do his port faithfully and in cooperation with others. Person- 
alities which became effective were bred and tested in the medium of action. 

. . . No number of object lessons, got up as object lessons for the sake of 
giving information, can afford even the shadow of a substitute for acquoint- 
ance with the planu ami animals of the farm and garden acquired through 
actually living among them and caring for them. No training of sense or- 
gans m school, introduced for the sale of training, can begm to compete 
with the alertness and fulness of sense-fife that comes through daily ind- 
macy and interest in farmliar ocoipatioos. Verbal memory can be trained 
in committing tasks, a certain disQpline of the reasoning powers can be 
acquired through lessons in scieore and nutbcmatics: but after all, this is 
somewhat remote and shadowy compared with the training of atiention and 
of judgment that ts acquired in having to do things with a real motive be- 
hind and a real outcome ahead.* 

Dewey wasn't bcmoanui^ the passing of the "good old days." for no 
one more clearly Uua he saw the benefits of sdsoce and technology, their 
application to the enrichment of living and, above all, to the improvement 
of education. Wliat be really w-as trying to do was to capture the really 
of the "good old days,” and utilize the compensations of the new order— 
"the increase in loleritioa, in bttadib of social judgaeot, the larger 
acquaintance with human nature, the sharpened alertness in reading 
signs of character and interpreting social situations, greater accuracy of 
adaptation to diSering personalities, contact with greater commercial 
activities.”* 

The curriculum of (he Chicago school was made up of some of the 
occupations of common life and indusUy. Young children were intro- 
duced into simple domestic and industrial activities. "Manual training,” 
which had already been firmly established, was transformed into indus- 
trial arts. Nature study and simple expciimentation were introduced. 
Much emphasis was placed upon the textile industries, through the use 
of the spinning wheel and the loom. Social studies were introduced, not 
as a "subject,” but rather as a tbeme to show man’s dependence on 

‘IbiJ^ pp. 6-9, passim. DeMcy acLaowIedses his uidebtoliiess to Froebek eg., 
that the primary root of all educalive activity is in Uie instmctive, impulsive aui- 
tudes and octiviues of the chJd. and OM in its presentation and applicalioa of ex- 
ternal maienol. Likewise bis advocacy of the school as a miniature society was 
undoubtedly influenced by FroebeL 

* JbuJ., p. 9. 
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nature and society. Blind cflori, formal drill, and recitations had no place 
in the school. Discipline took the form of inner self-direction dominated 
by purpose and absorbing goals, instead of the coercion methods of 
discipline which were characteristic of the “listening” schools of the 
time. The on-going purposeful activities became the center for unifying 
the child's world. This point is made dramatically as Dewey sums up his 
“talk” on waste in education: 

Thus I have attempted to indicate how the school may be connected 
with life so that the eipcriencc gained by the child in a familtar, common- 
place way is carried over and made use of there, and what the child Icams 
in the school is carried back and ap(dicd in everyday life, making the school 
an organic whole instead of a composite of isolated parts. The isolation of 
studies as well as of pans of the school system disappears. Experience has 
its geographical aspect, its artistic and literary, its scienlihe and its historical 
sides. All studies arise from aspects of the one canh and the one life lived 
upon it. We do not have a scries of stratified earths, one of which is mathe- 
matical, another physical, another historical, and so on. We should not be 
able to live very long io any one taken by itself. We live in a world where 
all sides are bound together. All studies grow' out of relations in the one 
great common world. SVhen the chdd lives in varied but concrete and active 
telationship to this common world, his studies are naturally unified. The 
teacher will not have to resort io all sorts of devices to weave a little arith- 
metic into the history lesson, and the like. Heiaie the school to life ami all 
studies are of necessity correlated.^ 

The school was in existence only eight years, which was too short a 
time to lest completely the theories upon which it was based, but it was 
the forerunner of most of the experimental work which became known 
as progressive education. 

The project method, which had its inception in agricultural education 
in 191 1 and which was later extended and popularized by William Heard 
Kilpatrick and others, was the direct outgrowth of the theory of “learning 
through doing” which was basic to Dewey’s program. A simple illustra- 
tion of this from the field of agriculbire will make the connection clear. 
In the lo^c^ systcm-of-knowledge approach prevalent before the revo- 
lution which began in 1911, a boy studies different types of soils, how to 
improve them through ferulizatioo, draioage, etc.; he Icams of the kind 

‘Ibid., pp. 80-81. (Italics added-) Note that Dewey recognized clearly the place 
of "studies." even though some critic* charge that he neglected systematic knowl- 
edge. 
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of soil best SsLipted to Lhc groath of com. Hs l^nu ths different types 
of com, their uses, \icids, enrietobfe i-alue, the proper tine for pJanffag, 
the appropriate cultix'auon, the horv'e&tiaz. the final marleting. and a bo>t 
of other facts and infonnation that a3 fit together into a logical s}sten. 
At appropriate times, the teacher demoastaies or the student experi- 
ments in the laborator)'. The textbool: and the manna! »ere the deter- 
miners of scope and se^ence. Contrast this procedure uith the actual 
raising of a field of com by the siudecL He selects bis plot of ground 
and his seed, and proceeds through the sarious stages unto the com is 
finally marketed. At sanous steps in the process he has to draw upon 
organized subject matter. He cannot esen determine the proper soil 
without some help from race experience. The com isn't growing properly. 
What is the matter? He consults subject matter pertaining to diseases, 
proper culUsaiion. proper nourishment, and the Uke, to find a solution 
for this problem. \Mbat is the cssenual difference between the two 
actisities? In the first case, race experience in the form of organized sub- 
ject matter is (he center. Direct personal experience is drawn upon to 
illustrate and vitalize the subject matter that is logically presented The 
hope is that it will function in fumre experience. In the other case, direct 
personal experience is antecedent to the use of organized knowledge. The 
experience has its own logic, its beginning and its end. Subject matter is 
taken from its place in the logical system into w bich it has been classified 
by the specialist and used to enrich and make mranbgful the on-going 
actirity. In the fint illustratioa the boy has learned about raLicg com, in 
the second be has raised com and learning b instrumental to that end. 
The point which should be made is that logically organized subject 
matter and actisiiy arc present in bod) cases. This is why we have termed 
one kind of organization, suh/err-ceotered, and (be other, experience- 
centered. Miseducation can result when subject matter is not connected 
with V ttal experience, but it can also result when vital personal experience 
is not connected with appropriate subject matter. 

But even tbousb we accept the above generalization, the problem 
still remains as to which center is best for organizing learning activities. 
Shall direct, personal experience be antecedent, concomitant, or subse- 
quent to organized subject marter, and w&af shaif be the ptmcip£e of 
organization? 

Some basic principles of experience-centered oclivilies Before mak- 
ing a survey of the advantages and disadvantages of direct personal ex- 
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pcrietwx-«atcred actiuties, we can inaJce the concept more explicit by 
sutuzesting certain principles that are pertinsnL 

1. Learning (the acquisition of attitudes, knowledge, skills, abil- 
ities, and the like) is usually, if not cJn-ays, insirumentaj to the cchie\e- 
ment of some more or less tangible or concrete end or goal. This 
principle was implicit in the pmious iliustratioo of a boy who set 
about raising an acre of com, as cootrasted with the boy who learned 
about raising com from a textbook. In the first instance, the boy’s pri- 
mary purpose obviously was not to learn, but rather to accomplish a 
very concrete and tan^ble goaL He probably had in mind a certain yield 
which might be expected and more specifically the amount of money he 
should be able to clear on the project in terms of current market trends. 
The changes in behavior that resulted from his activities are more or less 
Incidental to the activity. This doesn't mean that the learning is not im- 
portant. Indeed, in the mind of the teacher, it is probably tlte most 
important result, for he is trying, throu^ the experience, to bring about 
more and more control over hts eaviroomeot on the part of the stodeat. 
That is, the teacher is trying to help the boy to rtconstnia his experience. 
His success b measured by the learning products that result The ex- 
pectation b that more elective learn'iog will result when the problem b 
approached in thb manner. Otherwise, the teacher would use the more 
traditional method — the mcmoruaiion of facts and prindples. In many 
curricular aaivitics, the principle b not os clear <ut as in illusirationS 

died, but in essence it b applicable to most situations. Other examples 
are the following: (1) making a product chart of the New' England 
re^n; (2) preparing a brief to convince the city coundl that it should 
build a swimming pool; (3) dramatizing the quarrel scene between 
Brutus and Cassius; f4) making a commuaiiy survey; (5) making a 
school garden; (6) painting murals for the cafeteria; (7) publishing a 
school newspaper; (8) writing and presenting a school play; (9) bcauti- 
lying the school grounds; (10) organizing a student council; (11) col- 
lecting scrap metab; (12) selling war savings stamps; (13) keeping 
accounts for the school lunchroom. Note that in all of these activities 
learning, as such, is uutrumental to acthc, vital, personal experiencing, 
through which the student b motivated by a tangible goaL 

2. The present experience of the student, his problems and inter- 
ests play a dominant role in the deiermwation of appropriate acthities 
and in planning, executing, and esoLusting outcomes. At the outset, it 
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shouJJ be made dear ihai all acthities, v,bether they be experience or 
subject-matter centered, arc most effective tthen the above principle 
prevails; but when the vet)’ nature of the activity depends upon its close 
relationship with the on-going hfe that is being lived by the student, the 
principle tales on new meanings. Extrinsic motivation in a Latin class 
may be gradually transformed into wholehearted interest in due time, but 
the direct-experience activity is doomed to failure from the start if the 
student is not activated by a strong motive for carrying it forward. 
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experisDCc. Most cxpcricnce-centered units of work utilize more raibsr 
ih 2 Q less organized subject matter than tbs tiaditioaal textbook assign- 
ment. 

2. Personal ejperience<enieTed activUIes utilize to the juUesi ex- 
tent the environment, both physicui and social. We sh all sec ia the 
next chapter hem- the schools that arc moving in the direction of the 
experience-centered programs stress community study and parUcipalion- 
This again seems to be a natural emphasis, when the school breaks with 
the academic, iradiiion. 

3. Personal experietwe-centered acthiiies are easily oriented to 
the development of democratic values. Democracy is primarily a way 
of living. The group project, the unit planned cooperatively, the study of 
the community, all lend themselves admirably to the development of 
distinctively demoeraiic values for it is in the processes of living that we 
see democracy at uoik and test its ellecuveness. 

4. Personal experience<entered aclMiies possess significant po- 
teniieliiies for unifying the school and she community. When the com- 
munity serves as a laboratoty for the study of life problems, the 
commuoity is brought nearer to the school Many of the activities that 
the school provides require the active paitlcipatlDO of the community. In 
this nay, the objecihes of school life and community life tend to merge. 
This does not mean that good school-community relationships are pos- 
sible oidy In 3 school that sucsses experience-centered activities. It does 
mean, however, that good rebtionsfaips are silmubted and facilitated by 
such activities. 

5. Personal esperience-ceniered ccfivifies promote the unification 
of the various aspects of school living. It is axiomatic that to the 
extent the learning activities are broadened in terms of persona] socio- 
economic problems, the teaching staff, tbs students, and the communiQ’ 
arc virtually “forced** into dose cooperation. The word force b used 
advisedly. It does not mean external cocidon, but rather the compulsion 
of the situation itselL Broad enterprises such as are a part of a program 
of experience-cenlcred activities v.t11 not be successful unless all of the 
resources of the school, personal and material, are used economically 
and efiltncntly. Again, as stodents assume responsibility in helping to 
plan the major activities, the dbtinctxHis between the curricular and the 
extracurricular tend to disappear. The some Lind and quali^ of intelli- 
gent partidpation that has characteri^ the work of the student council 
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at its best N^ill also characterize the student's participation in the dav>to- 
day life of the school. 

6. Persona! experience<enlered acthities are consistertt with the 
organismic psychology of learning. Learning is an active process. It 
taLes place best when the organism is confronted with genuine problems 
that require for their solution the use of the method of intelligence. 
Experience-centered activities provide admirably the setting tot this type 
of learning. Again, the facing of situations that are part and parcel of the 
student's changing environment is the best guarantee of the transfer of 
training to new situations, provided that the teacher is alert to the possi- 
bilities of transfer. Furthermore, the unified character of the activities 
undertaken stimulates and facilitates the process of integration in the 
growth of the student 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST PERSONAL EXPERIENCE-CENTERED LEARNING 

In spite of the fact that personal experience-centered activities seem 
to be consbtent with the democratic philosophy and the newer psy- 
chology, such programs have not found ready acceptance is the high 
school on 3 large scale. 

Siocc the inception of the “sputDik" era, criiics have persistently 
allacked sot only personal experience-directed aniviiles as such, but 
also so-called practical courses which utilize ‘learning through doing” 
techniques. Such courses and acOncies arc branded as “anti-inteUeeluai,’* 
“soft,” and as “training” rather than education. Most vociferous among 
the critics is (he Council for Basic Educatioo which has been referred to 
repeatedly in this volume. Almost every issue of the Bulletin' has some- 
thing disparaging to say about direct experience activities or practical 
courses, usually under the caption: Tritia of the Month. A few random 
samples will indicate the flavor of the critkisms. 

Fido becomes a leac/ung resource. This Spring will see lauocfaed a na- 
tional “Education Through Pets” program having for lU objective the bold- 
ing of Pet Fairs in Elementary Schools. . . . Sajs one of the educator spon- 
sors: “Heading a Pet Fair offers many educational values. A Pet Fair is 
more than just a pet show. It gives suidents an opportunity to demonstrate 

’Council for Basic Education. Bulletin, Moruener South, editor, Washington. 

O. C.. Council for Basic Education. 
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ihetr abilities and handiwork in many si^ject areas, and gives teachers an 
opportunity to gain community recognition for their schools.”* 

A Minnesota high school, bcHesing that young people should be pre- 
pared for their hobbies, is going to install a barbecue for the boys of the 
Home Economics class. 

In an Illinois town 8th ^ade boys and girls must lake a new course 
which includes grooming, personality development, basic foods, wood finish- 
ing, painting, and electricity.* 

Along with many other schools, a Long Island high school offers a course 
in cooking for boys, but in addiuon also provides a course that instructs 
them in etiquette, table service, nutrition, use of silverware, “and how to 
order from a restaurant menu when on a date." 

The following are only a few among the many courses a student can 
elect in a Rhode Island high school: Interior Decorating, Economics and 
You, Mana^ng the Family Income, Famdy Relations, Oil Painting, College 
Art.'* 

And under the caption Strength Through Joy the editor pays his 
respects to outdoor education: 

. . . The May issue of the highly influential Btilleiin of the National 
Association of S^ndary-School Principals devotes 150 pages to “Outdoor 
Education for American Youth" on the slated premise that “the school has 
a Vital responsibility for equipping every boy and girl with these attitudes, 
knowledges, skills and appreciations which are so essential for lifetime en- 
joyment of the out-of-doors." 

This is logical — if you assume that schools should leach, indiscriminately, 
anything teachable and conceivably interesting. But what schoolmen are 
urged to espouse is not an occasional classroom unit on building a beaver 
dam or broiling over charcoaL It a an elaborate outdoor program in which 
teaching muu be done in the haunts of coot and hem, on the well-established 
and irrefutable principle of “learning by doing." Sex education, anyone?'^ 

•/Wd.. IV, 3 <May. I960), 

12 (June. 1958). 

111. 9 (August, 1958). 

“/W. liullerin #12 (July, 1957). p. 15. For an iniereuing statemeni of posi- 
tion by three lop leaders of the Council, see School Maimxcmfni. IV, 26-30; 65 
(December, 1960). The views set Jofth are somewhat less liogmaiiC than many of 
the statements appearing in the bulletin, but ihe authors look with suspicion on 
vocational education, field trips, and the like, especial!) if they are taken in lieu 
of acad e mic courses. 
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The views of the Council expressed in the above quotations are 
fairly tj'pical of many critics of secondary education — especially those 
who represent the academic hcfds. Perhaps a brief discussion of the 
alleged weaknesses of personal experience-centered activities will be 
helpful in interpreting current criticisms of this approach. 

1. Some educators contend that facts and principles that are 
learned in the matrix of direct experience are not permanently re- 
tained or applied readily to new situations. This is an argument 
against instrumental learning of all sorts.'* There is probably an element 
of truth in this claim, provided that the teacher is not conscious of the 
necessity for helping the student to iniellcctuaiize his experience. It must 
be admitted that there is no automatic transfer, and that teachers are 
frequently guilty of assuming that there is transfer where none exists. A 
class may be engaging in a truly democratic activity. Many of the ele- 
ments of the democratic process may be dearly obvious to the trained 
adult who is participating In or observing the situation. They may not be 
obvious at all to the group of students. The students may not really know 
what is behind what they are doing, ff activities are to be educative, if 
they really are to function In the rcconsinicilon of experience, they must 
be intclleclualizcd. Otherwise they become meaningless routine. To the 
extent that the school fails to help students to comprehend the full 
Iniplicatioa of what they do, the criticisms that have been leveled at 
personal cxpcricncc-ccntercd activities arc justified. However, the good 
teacher always seeks to enrich the meaning of such activities by relating 
them to other experiences, both individual and racial. 

2. Many teachers are not prepared to carry on experience-cen- 
tered programs. This is certainly imc, and it has been shown in 
numerous connections in this book why it is so. It goes back to the 
preparation and experience of the icachcr, and to the forces of tradition 
that are operating on him — most of which perpetuate the subject- 
centered approach. The more prepared the teacher is in some specialized 
held, the more difficult it is for him to see possibilities in the experience- 
centered approach. And, as has been pointed out, teacher-education 
institutions are not helping much to prepare teachers for this shift in 
emphasis. But the school should really bewme a learning laboratory for 

Many years ago Bagley voiced this cnticism of the project method. Since 
then It has been reiterated frequently. The so.ca[led essentiahsts would in general 
support this position. 
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its teachers. la-senicc education programs under the guidance of a good 
leader can accomplish wonders with teachers whose minds are not closed 
to the possibilities of change. 

3. Communities do not readily accept the shift in emphasis from 
the subject-centered to the experience-centered activities. There is 
much truth in this assertion. It is no accident that the so-calicd com- 
munity school has thrived best ia relatively baclcwaid, or pctlmps we 
could say, “deprived” communities. If a community has no motion- 
picture theater, it accepts and even applauds the school's efforts to sup- 
ply one. If it has no general store, the operation of a “cooperative” by 
the school is logical. If vegetables are spoiling in the fields, the school's 
help in harvesting and preserving them is welcomed. When industry 
cannot obtain sufficient adult workers, youths are readily given employ- 
ment. Work experience is held to be an excellent thing for all students, 
but usually it is limited to the less favored economic groups. In other 
words, the expericnee^entered program often works best in deprived 
areas, and with deprived groups of students. All this must be changed if 
the new program is ever to gain wide acceptance. Can it be done? It has 
already been shown that along with an awakening of community con- 
sciousness there 'is a trend toward the organization of councils made up 
of representative groups including the school. These have become clear- 
ing houses for projects of community improvemnit pertaining to health, 
recreation, and social and civic betterment. The school can play a signifi- 
cant role in such an orgaoization. Then, too, there axe signs that industrial 
life is undergoing change toward greater social responsibility. As man- 
agement and labor come to recognize their responsibilities in developing 
citizenship, the mms of the school and industrial life will tend to become 
more unified, and youth will find educative experience in industrial life, 
just as it now finds educative experience in farm life through the voca- 
tional agriculture programs that arc common in many rural high schools. 

One of the reasons why citizens sometimes do not accept experience- 
ccntcrcd programs is that they do not understand them. They do not see 
how the so-called fundaments can be taught through projects, units of 
work, excursions, etc. The school has a responsibility to cany on a 
sound public relations program to correct these misconceptions. 

4. School plants are not equipped to carry on experience-centered 
programs. Again, the truth of this assertion must be generally ad- 
mitted. There arc many practical-arts shops being built today that 
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contain no equipment for the repair of an automobile, to say nothing of 
being able to get an amomubite into them. There arc many, many schools 
being buiJt with no proMsion for the care of animals, with completely in- 
adequate libraries, v.iih inadequate prosision for arts and crafts, \sith no 
space surrounding the school for anything but an athletic stadium. How- 
ever, admiiustrators and teachers are becoming more conscious of the 
need for mote direct first-hand experience, and suitable buildings, equip- 
ment, and grounds are being made available for such activities. The 
trend is likely to continue unless pressures from without force the schools 
to place more emphasis upon strictly academic programs in the interest 
of raising “quality.” 

5. Ejperience-centered programs do not make adequate provision 
for logical organization. iMany of the proponents of the cxpcriencc- 
ccntcrcd approach to learning are to be blamed for this criticism. They 
desenc it. When the logical orgar^iion of subjects, with it$ easily 
understood scope and sequence, is abandoned, all too frequently all 
organization is shown the door. Dewey’s plea for the necessity of n 
philosophy and an appropriate organizaiioo of experience’* is a warning 
that mere activity is not ctiective in reconstructing present experience. It 
H'ss undoubtedly prompted by' unintelligent appheatioos of the experi- 
ence approach. Before the respea of the rank and file of administrators 
and teachers can be secured, an adequate frame of reference must be 
provided that will yield sound principles (or determining scope and 
sequence. Otherwise, the experience-centered approach is opportunistic 
and superficial, and is doomed to failure. 

We now turn to vicarious experience in the form of systematically 
organized knowledge as the center for learning activities io the schooL 

The nature of systemotieolly orQanized knowledge When we think 
of such knowledge, we usually think of 'kfisciph'nes” or subjects. A sub- 
ject, reduced to its simplest terms, b “one of the branches of learning 
studied in an educational institution.” It may also be thought of as a 
segment of race experience so organized as to make it effeaive in inter- 
preting new experiences. When we speak of the organization of race 
experience, we refer to the system into which the various race experiences 
fit. This system is built by the specialist and is by its very nature char- 
acterized by logical relationships. For example, the facts, fundamental 

“John Deuey, E^ucaiton 
pany, 1938. 


anJ Expenence. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
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laws, and principles which (onn ihe basis of the subject of physics have 
been painfully and laboriously accumulated for many centuries, each 
scientist beginning where his predecessor stopped, discos ering new prob- 
lems, testing, and \erifjing, and finally fitting the new discosery’ into a 
logical system. Sometimes the newly discovered facts or principles will 
overthrow the existing system, in which case a new one must be built 
which forms a better structure for the classification of knowledge. For 
example, the experiments of TorriceUi, Pascal, and others with the rise of 
liquids in exhausted tubes led to the important discovery of atmospheric 
pressure. Before this time, the rise of liquids in exhausted tubes had been 
explained by saying that “nature abhorred a sacuum.’’ The newly dis- 
cos ered facts and principles had to be classified in relationship to the 
general bws of pressure and weight of liquids and finally to the kinetic 
theory of gases. Similarly', tbe formulation of the atomic theory' and the 
vast research in this field during the past fifty years has added greatly to 
our knowledge and has revolutiootzed our concept of the nature of both 
physics and chemistry. 

The Important point to consider in this connection is that the essence 
of the subject of physics is sysiemaiic organization. One has only to 
exanune any modem textbook in physics to see how closely this type of 
organization is followed.^* Other systems ot knowledge, such as chem- 
istry, astronomy, and the like, are all characterized by the accumulation 
of facts and principles organized into a system. 

In fields other than science, the general basis of organization is the 
same. In geography, the system may be developed around the “earth- 
round" concept, regionalism, or a number of other unifying ideas, but 
essentially the result is the same. The subject is organized in terms of 
the rclaicdncu of tbe material, rather than In terms of the order of 
experiencing. In history, the organization is usually chronological, though 
the treatment of the precise order in which events occurred may’ be sub- 
ordinated to large related movements or epochs. This is but another 
way of building a system. Again the principle involved is the same. In 
mathematical subjects, the situation is not essentially different. Tbe 
theorems of gccmciiy all fit together into a related whole which is 
determined, not by caprice or inJhiJual experiencing, but by logical 

** For evicipte. Ph>»InI Sdeace &udy Cofninitire. Fhxsicf. Bovton. D. C. 
Ilrvih and Cocipifly. 1960. Thu i» a leuboot for hish-school studenti. 0»er one* 
ifcirJ oi ihc ten deali »jtii ~(!rctncu) ai^ aiotnic sav^cJure." 
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relationships determined bv the vpcculist and the nature of the subject 
itself. 

These logical sj stems of {.nowledgc have been taken over by the 
school and utilized as the sub;ett matter of learning. This means that the 
material must be simplified in terms of the ability, maturity, and experi- 
ence of the learner. It has to be made available for large numbers of 
students of varying abilities and interests. The textbook has sened as 
the most approved instrument for simphf)iag. illustrating, and adapting 
the subjcct<entcrcd curriculum to the learner. Traditionally it has been 
regarded as the connecting link between the present on-going experience 
of the student, and the highly perfected organization of race experience. 
The important thing to remenvfaer is (hat the present experience of the 
learner is suborJinaled to organized race experience. The idea of the 
tcxtbook-makcr and the teacher is to “psychologize” the subject matter 
in such a way that the student learns it ciTcctivcIy. The test of the success 
of (caching is whether or not die student eventually masters the system 
and can use it in interpreting present and future experiences, though un- 
fortunately the emphasis is usually placed on mastery. If applications 
are made, they are usually in the same field . 

When we speak of a subject-centered program, then, we mean that 
the organization of Jeaming activities is determined by the iogical or- 
ganization of fields of knowledge, or of segments of them. These organ- 
ized fields of knowledge or segments constitute the backbone of the 
curriculum. Direct experience may be brought in to help in the mastery 
of the field. 

ARGUMENTS FAVORING THE SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 

Why have subjcct-ccntered programs gained such widespread accept- 
ance in the high school? Why have so-called direct personal experience 
programs made so little headway in curriculum development? There are 
a number of reasons for this situation which cannot be ignored by the 
curriculum maker. Some of the more important of them are analyzed in 
succeeding sections. 

1. Systematic organization is regarded as essential to the effective 
interpretation of experience. Just as the scientist utilizes systematic 
organizations of fads and principles as tools for making new' investiga- 
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tions and discovering new meanings and applications, so the individual 
inierpiets his present experience by Tclatirrg it to concepts, generaliza- 
tions, or principles that have been built up by the race. The meaning of 
a present experience is never fully understood until it is effectively re- 
lated to other experiences, both individual and racial. Current events 
get their full meaning only in terms of an appropriate historical context. 
The child does not fully understand the simple experience of touching a 
burning candle until the meaning of “burning” is understood. When this 
is seen as an example of oxidation that goes on in a wide variety of ways, 
the experience lakes on many new meanings that are effective in con- 
trolling and interpreting new experiences. In this way, a system is built 
up that has the optimal predictive value. The proponents of the subject- 
centered approach hold that these ready-made systems are necessary for 
tlx interpretation of experience. The individual cannot possibly discover 
all of the connections himself. Hence, ready-made organizations conserve 
time and energy, and serve as guides to future experience, h isn't likely 
that the student will be able to work out for himself a better system of 
organization. Therefore, he had better be taught to use the one that the 
race has worked out. So runs the argument of the proponents of the 
subject-centered curriculum. 

2. The organization of the subfecMnlereJ curriculum is simple 
anti easily understood. The scope of the curriculum is usually defined 
as the areas or functions of living which are explored. It is the entire 
range of activities which the school utilizes for the purpose of achieving 
its objectives. When subjects arc rejected as the basis of curriculum or- 
ganization, the problem of dclcmiining scope is a very difficult one. 
Under a subject organization, it is merely a matter of deciding what 
subjects arc to be ollercd. In practice, this usually involves grouping as 
constants those subjects that arc thought to be indispensable to all stu- 
dents, and as electives other subjects that arc offered to meet special 
interests or needs of students. For example, English and social studies 
arc in most schools regarded as constants while Latin and French arc on 
the elective list, fn order to simplify further the curriculum pattern, many 
schools have arranged their offerings in groups (sometimes referred to 
as curriculums) of subjects in terms of specialized purposes of students, 
c.g., college preparatory, commctciaL industrial, scientific, or general. 
Within these patterns the separation between constants and electives is. 
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ardized tests prescribed and adrainbtered by the administrative staff. 
State-wide scholarship tests further promote uniformity for they are 
usually based upon the textbooks or R>urses of study most commonly 
used. Teachers are loath to depart from die textbook lest the students 
fall down in the tests. 

The growing use of television, programmed learning materials, and 
teaching machines is likely to result in even greater reliance upon uni- 
formity of testing since such programs are usually prepared for large 
groups of students in many schools or school systems. Such tests neces- 
sarily are of the objective type based upon a fixed scope and sequence. 

5. The colleges lusve generally approved and perpetuated the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum through admission requirements. Tradition- 
ally, students have been admitted to college upon the basis of units 
or credits in specified subjects or by entrance examinations covering the 
various subject fields. It is logical that this should be the case, for college 
curriculums are almost exclusively subject-centered. The questionable 
assumption has been made that certain patterns of units are essential 
background for successful achievement in college. Naturally hlgh-school 
principals desire earnestly that their graduates succeed in college. The 
best way to insure this success is to meet fully the demands of the col- 
leges as to desirable patterns of units. High-school programs of study 
show clearly this influence. If a high school can offer only a small number 
of subjects, the demands of the colleges are met first, even though only 
a small percentage of students may attend college. 

In general, the colleges resist accepting subjects such as general 
science, general mathematics, general language, and the like, for the 
fulfillment of college-entrance requirements. The practical arts and voca- 
tional subjects have also been looked on with suspicion, especially by 
certain of the Eastern colleges. This attitude has tended to hamper the 
development of these subjects and to promote a sharp dualism between 
the programs of the college-bound student and his fellow who completes 
his formal education in Ac high school. The colleges have also offered 
resistance to the acceptance of credit in “fused” or “core" courses. It is 
not unusual for schools that have unified English and social science in 
terms of a single course to have to “unscramble” them to conform to the 
requirements of the colleges for specified numbers of units in English and 
history. The colleges arc a potent influence in maintaining the stains quo 
of the high-school curriculum, and this influence has been greatly cx- 
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tended by the present emphasis upon advanced placement programs, 
stepped-up college entrance examinations intended to improve the 
“quality” of the prospective college student, and the awarding of schol- 
arebips on the bests of proved academic achievement, especially in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign languages.’* However, the following 
quotation under the heading Lift for the Lopsided indicates that the pic- 
ture of college influence is not as black as it is sometimes painted. 

Stung by the eharce that it favors “grade-getters" and penalizes creative 
students, the nation's bluest private dispenser of college scholarships last 
week revamped its selection system. To this )ear's 850 “well-rounded" win- 
ners, the National Merit Scholarship Cotp. is adding 85 "lopsided" types in 
four new categories. Sample winners in each category: 

A Maryland boy who acts, paints, writes wild science-fiction, charts the 
orbiu of imaginary planets and understandably gels middling grades "An 
individual fighting a conformist world," he is i>ow on his way to Harvard 
College as one of 25 students picked for "esceptlonal creative performance." 
A California girl, sub-par in math, who scored in the upper 2 per cent on 
the N.M.S. verbal test. Outstanding in writing and history, she is one of 20 
winners "showing superior attainment and promise in one field." 

A brilliant 17-year-old Massachusetts boy who entered M.l.T. last fall from 
his high school junior class. He is one of 20 scholarship winners who “have 
shown an ability to depart from the traditional academic pattern" 

A Midwestern farm girl whose family has moved nine times, earns Jess 
than Sl.OOO a year and forbids her to read books. Despite sub-winning test 
scores, she is headed for a state college as one of 20 able students picked for 
"exceptionaJly determined effort to overcome severe financial or similar 
disadvantages."'’ 

6. The subject-centered curriculum is generally approved by teach- 
ers. parents, and students. Since the subject-ceaiered curriculum is 
in use almost universally in high schools, colleges, and universities, it 
follows that teachers and parents are products of this system of educa- 
tion. High-school teachers, as has been discussed previously, have been 
trained specifically to teach one or nwwe subjects. This means that in col- 

”See Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education, Cambridge, Xtass.. Harvard 
University Press. 1961, pp. 7J-80. He discusses the penis of the growth of “meritoc- 
racy — a system of competition in which students are moved ahead and given fur- 
ther opportunities on the basis of their adiievemenl, with posiuons in later life 
increasmgly and irrevocably determined by earlier school records." (p. 77) 

“ Time. LXXVII, 36-37 (April 21. 1961). 
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lege they have built up “majors” in these fields by means of sequences of 
specialized, logically organized courses. To these have been added “spe- 
cial methods courses.” Prospective teachers arc, therefore, equipped to 
go into the high school and teach specific subjects. They do have some 
background in modern psychological and educational theory, but this is 
usually at variance with their academic preparation and their student 
teaching, which is almost inevitably carried out in a conventional subject 
field. As stated before, they discover that their preparation fits well into 
the program which they find in operation in the schools in which they 
secure jobs. The pressure of this practical situation makes it impossible 
to apply the theory of the way learning lakes place and the way learn- 
ing experiences should be organized, and the teacher readily and happily 
accepts the subject-centered system as unavoidable and even desirable, 
In like manner, since all of the formal education of parents, and gen- 
erally of students, has been in subject-centered programs, there is a gen- 
eral assumption that the system is sound and should be continued. They 
tend to distrust courses labeled “core,” “orientation,” or “general educa- 
tion" as passing fancies and (rdls. They arc apt to regard trips, excursions, 
student planning, projects, and the like, as conducted lours or entertain- 
ments which are amusing but through which Vilile is learned. The cover- 
ing of ground in a textbook and the mastery of the subject matter con- 
tained therein is more tangible and more in keeping with the conception 
of “real” learning to which parents are accustomed. 

To many students, it offers the path of least resistance to an educa- 
tion. The troublesome problem of planning isn’t likely to arise. They 
know what to expect, and have before them the tangible means of real- 
izing the expectations. Lessons are assigned from the textbook and pos- 
sibly the workbook; blocks of lime are arranged within the school day for 
study. If there is too much to be learned in school, the “lesson" may be 
“taken home” for completion. The next day they are quizzed on what 
they have learned. Tlie fixed scope and sequence provides the student 
with a needed sense of security. Learning may not prove exciting to the 
student, but he knows what to expect and he can find excitement and 
stimulation in other aspects of sch^ living.'* 

’*Sec James S. Coleman, “The r^ompetUion for Adolcsceni Energies," Phi 
Delia Kappan, XLII. 231-236 (March, 1961). After extensive research in a num- 
ber of different school situations, the author concludes that social approval of the 
group has a higher status than teaming as such. His remedy: Give the student the 
same opportunity “to achieve for hh school'* in ihe academic fields as is now given 
in the field of inierscholastic athletics. 
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ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE SU8JECT>CENTERED CURRICULUM 

In spite of its universality, its general acceptance by the colleges, 
parents, teachers, and students, and its respectability in terms of the cul- 
tural heritage, the subject-centered curriculum has been under fire for 
some time, and many successful attempts have been made to improve it. 
Some of these arc within the patterns of “subjects," while others break 
more or less completely with the traditional conceptions of curriculum 
organization. Let us examine in some detail the general criticisms that 
are being made of the subject-centered curriculum. 

1. The snbjed-centered curriculum is alleged to be psychologi- 
cally unsound. It would be absurd to deny the value of systematized 
race experience as a vital and necessary Instrument for educating the stu- 
dent. Such organization is the result of the struggle of the human race to- 
ward civilization. Without these formulated race experiences, man would 
be little belter than the lower animals because he would not be able ade- 
quately to profit from the experiences of the past. Education is essen- 
tially a process of growth. Starting from a world that William James 
characterized as “blooming, buzzing confusion.” the child gradually ex- 
tends his experiences, both first-hand and vicarious, to the point where 
he is able to weave unity and consistency into his world. He gradually 
brings order and system into his life. In this task, race experience is in- 
valuable. He draws upon subject matter to solve his problems, meet his 
needs, and extend his interests. From the time he builds block houses on 
the floor to the establishment of a home of his own, he is drawing heavily 
upon the experiences of the race. Very early in life, simple stories and 
pictures of the way other people live help him to understand better his 
own home. Gradually as he develops more and more skill in reading, he 
extends the range of his environment. He builds new concepts of 
“houses,” “homes," and “family life.” As he is confronted with prob- 
lems, he is helped to meet them by finding out how others have solved 
similar problems. As he becomes more mature, he is able to use race 
experience more and irrore eihxtiveiy. Crarfuafl'y fie comes tu (he pomf 
where systematic treatments of science, mathematics, social science, art, 
are the most effective tools he can use in solving the problem of estab- 
ishing his own home. He draws from these systems of knowledge to plan, 
build, and finance his home. His intellectual and esthetic values are re- 
created through the constant use of organized subj'ect matter. He has 
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reached the stage in which the psychological and the logical become one 
and the same thing. But note that direct, first-hand experience is always 
antecedent. Organized subject matter is the instrument for enriching and 
extending it. It is not the end, or the goal- The goal for the student is the 
resolution of tensions, the solving of problems, the satisfaction of needs 
which grow out of the interactions of a living, dynamic, purposing organ- 
ism in an equally dynamic environment. 

There is an exceedingly wide gap between the experience of the child 
and the lo^cally formulated experience of the race. This means that 
while logical relationships arc essential in the organization of experience, 
they cannot be imparted ready-made to the child, as John Dewey pointed 
out many years ago. He stated: 

Facts are torn away from their original place in experience and rear- 
ranged with reference to some general pnnciple. Classification is not a 
matter of child experience; things do not come to the individual pigeon- 
holed. The vital ties of affection, the connecting bonds of activity, hold 
together the variety of his personal experiences. The adult mind is so 
familiar with the notion of lopcally ordered facts that it Joes not recognize 
— it cannot realize — the amount of separating and reformulating which the 
facts of direct experience have to undergo before they can appear as a 
“study" Of branch of learning. A principle, for the intellect, had to be dis- 
tinguished and defined; facts have bad to be interpreted in relation to this 
principle, not as they are in ihemseKcs. They have to be regathertd about a 
new center which is wholly abstract and ideal. . . . The studies as classified 
are the product, in a word, of the science of the ages, not of the experience 
of the child.*® 

The difficulty of using these ready-made organizations of race experi- 
ences has been emphasized by so many writers that we need only to men- 
tion it briefly here. There is the ever-present danger that the learning 
which results from such organizations is apt to be what is popularly called 
“book learning." The students learn symbols, words, without having be- 
hind them meaningful experiences. They learn to recite definitions from 
the textbook glibly, without having the slightest notion of their real mean- 
ing. A stclViag example oC this pwnit is (ouwi la th* stsiry ot ttie 

failure of many students living in a certain city located on the Mississippi 
River to make any connection whatever between the Mississippi River 

"John Dewey. The Chtid and rhe Cttrriculain. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1902, pp. lO-tl, Ccqiyright 1902 by The University of Chicago. 
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about which they studied in lhar textbooks and the stream ot water 
which flowed past their doors. The textbook study evidently had failed to 
function in the lives and experiences of the students. Even though they 
learned to recite the matena) to the complete satisfaction of the teacher, 
thc)‘ merely acquired verbal knowledge which was soon forgotten because 
it failed to function in experience. In a real sense it served effectively to 
separate the students from their world. 

Such is the case against the logical organization of subject matter. 
Society has sought to transmit the experiences of the race in the form of 
a definite logically organized curriculum with the result that the gulf be- 
tween the growing child and society has become wider and wider as race 
experience, because of the increasing complexity of civilized social life, 
males adult activities more and more remote from the experiences of 
childhood. 

Even though it is recognized in the light of the newer psychology that 
such systematized knowledge is often far from experience, particularly 
that of adolescents, this is very different from saying that such knowledge 
cannot be made to fuaclion in experience through proper treatment. Race 
experience cannot and need not be ignored. Through the student’s abtli^ 
to use language, experience remote in time and place can be made vital. 
“Book learning" deserves all the scorn and ridicule which it has received, 
but the remedy lies along the line of vitalizing race experience rather than 
discarding it. Thus logical organization properly utilized implies not only 
an educational ideal of a remote future but is very significant in determin- 
ing a direction which the educative process should take. It becomes, as 
Dewey points out, a guiding principle for dealing with the present de- 
velopment of the student's experience. It affords a guiding principle in 
interpreting and giving direction to the activity of the student. In succeed- 
ing chapters we shall attempt to show more clearly how this may be ac- 
complished. 

2. The subject-centered airriailum is remote from the democratic 
values that the modern school seeks to achieve. Even though we 
grant the merits of logical syslCTns of knowledge in helping the student 
to meet his problems, and eventually to refine his own conceptual system, 
it must be emphasized that this value is not achieved directly but rather 
through helping the student to use race experience effectively. The center 
of orientation is the student and his world rather than the refined system 
of knowledge of the world of adults. The democratic school is seeking to 
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build characteristics of personality such as creativeness, cooperativeness, 
social sensitivity, ability to think reflectively, and tolerance. These values 
are best achieved when the actual vital experience of the student in living 
his life in the home, the school, and the community is made the center of 
his curriculum. To attempt to achieve them bj' centering exclusively upon 
accumulated race experience tends to promote mere verbalism and fre- 
quently to set up a dualism between the life of the student and the work 
of the school. Achieving democratic values is a matter of living them, and 
of reflecting upon the experiences that arc being lived. 

One reason why so many very good statements of democratic objec- 
tives have failed to influence practices is that the school has adopted these 
values but has failed to change the curriculum in order to use the most 
effective means of achieving the ends. It associates thinking with the 
mastery of facts on the plausible ground that facts are needed with which 
to think. It approves highly of social sensitivity, cooperativeness, and 
tolerance as ends, but assumes that ideas about them will take elTect in 
conduct without actual living experience. The timeworn analogy of the 
correspondence course in swimming applies here. The student may 
“pass." In neither case is he likely to be able to apply what he has 
“learned.” 

PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING THE SUBJECT-CENTEREO 
APPROACH TO LEARNING 

In spite of the shortcomings of subject-centered courses or programs, 
hardly anyone would propose their abolition. Similarly, even the most 
vociferous critics of direct personal experience would most certainly fight 
for the retention of such experiences under appropriate conditions. Let 
us now examine briefly some of the ways in which subject-centered 
courses may be improved. 

Direct first-hond experience »n the subject-centered curriculum Cur- 
rent practices in the subject-centered approach reveal that in the better 
schools, direct first-hand experience is being more widely utilized to 
viudize instructioiu 

The social-studies area places much stress upon trips to community 
and governmental agencies; the best sdence programs include individual 
and group experiences not only in the laboratory but also in the com- 
munity. The breeding and raising of animals has become an indispensable 
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part of biology and general-science anirses; mathematics has deserted 
the classroom and found many of ils problems in the life of the students, 
the school, and the community; the language-arts emphasize writing of 
original plays for production on radio and television; foreign-language 
teachers are beginning to realize the value of direct experience in teach- 
ing a foreign tongue. 

The following illustrations may help to point up the fact that there 
are untold possibilities for introducing direct experience into the subject- 
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ceniexed curriculum. They arc selected almost at random from Mort and 
Vincent’s study.®' 

5a/;fy Survey. Following our study of home safety, my seventh-grade 
pupils undertook to make an inspection of Ihcir homes. They listed all the 
fire hazards and all the safety hazards which they found. Each pupil brought 
his list to class. The class divided into groups to consider the individual 
reports of the members. In their discussion the groups decided what should 
be done to remedy each hazardous situation. These suggestions were car- 
ried out at home wherever possible, and group representatives made a re- 
port of accomplishments." 

Grocery and Drygoods Store. As a part of its training of distribution 
and commercial workers, the commercial department of our school sets up 
a student shop each year at one end of the school cafeteria. The store is a 
complete retail grocery during the first semester and goods are furnished 
by local stores. During the second semester the store is fitted out as a boys' 
and girls’ furnishing shop. Pupils sdsit local merchants, make selections from 
their stock, arrange to have goods shipped to the school, arrange the goods 
in the school store, make sales to the school children (and others who may 
come in to buy) , make out salessUps and other sales records, keep books 
and take inventory. Goods are secured on consignment from the local 
stores, sold at the same price as in the stores from which they originated, 
and the sales price is turned back to the merchants. No competition with 
private enterprise exists in this project. All unsold goods arc also returned.®® 

Testing Recipes. Our home-economics girls felt that many of the recipes 
and suggestions in magazines and newspapers were probably good and many 
others probably were not. Several girls asked if they could form a group to 
cany on some testing and have a portion of the foods room as a little 
testing laboratory. The members of this group each undertook a small re- 
search problem in the investigation of recipes and food suggestions made in 
magazines. After each testing they judged the recipe on how well it turned 
out and reported to the class on their results. Those recipes which turned 
out most satisfactorily were placed in a file to be used for school and home 
cooking. Meeting together, this little experimental group attempted also to 

“By permission from Modern Edueatianal Practice, by Paul R. Mori and 
William S. Vincent. Cop^rifta, 19SQ. MsGraw-HUi Boot Compawy, Iwi. Mew 
York. For other illustrations see; Vernon E. Anderson, Paul R. Grim, and William 
T. Cruhn, Principles and Practices of 5en»i^ry Education. New York, The Ron- 
ald Press, 1951; Edward Olsen (and others). School and Community Programs, 
Englewood CURs, N. 1, PrenUce-Hall, lac, 1949. 

” Ibid., p. 136. 

"Ibid., p. 142. 
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formulate criteria by whjch suggestiom appearing in magazines couJd be 
evaluated on reading ^^ithout Ihe necessity of resorting to experiment in 
each itjstancc."* 

Weather Station. A weather station was established in our science class 
as an outgrowth of a unit on weather. Groups of pupils rotate in obtaining 
information from our weather station situated on top of the school build- 
ing. Barometer, thermometer, and instruments for measuring wind velocity 
and precipitation arc among our equipment. Regular reports on our observa- 
tions arc made to the weather bureau. A pupil who is both experienced aitd 
highly interested in observing weather phenomena is in charge of each pupil 
group.-s 

Iialian-American Worls/iop. Our community has a large group of 
people of Italian background. As a move in the direction of better intercul- 
(ura! relations we held a workshop during May and June in which the mem- 
bers of our advanced high-school classes participated. Advanced students in 
Italian, students in the literature classes, the dramatics and music groups, 
the journalism group, teachers of these classes, and various laymen of the 
community, both of Italian background and others, all took part io the 
workshop. 

We did a libretto for Pinocchio and set it to music from Italian operas. 
The music was produced and played four times. We translated Italian 
poetry into English and English poetry into Italian, and did the same with 
songs (both Italian and American), anecdotes, family incidents, and stories. 
Some of these were published in the Jialian-language newspaper and some in 
the English-language newspapers of our community. Many of the songs 
were sung, with both Italian and English stanzas, by groups of pupils in 
assemblies, in public meetings in the town, and over the radio.** 

These activities are good illustrations of what happens when leach- 
ers set out to vitalize the subject-centered curriculum. As the extent of 
direct experience which Is introduced increases, the amount of emphasis 
upon a logical scope and sequence is bound to decrease, with the result 
that a given course may no longer appropriately be classified as subject- 
centered. There will also be a tendency for such courses to cut across 
subject fines since direct experiences db not nonnaiiy take pface witlim 
the confines of one field of knowledge. The last activity reported above 
drew upon literature, foreign languages, journalism, and music, and 
might well have included soda) studies. 


“/tut. pp. 186-187. 
‘/M.. p. 238. 

289. 
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Within ihc subjecKentered program it is not uncommon to find con- 
siderable emphasis upon work experience, field trips, community projects 
of various sorts, and upon a program of student activities, including stu- 
dent government. These emphases arc for the most part experience-cen- 
tered. What is needed in such schools is a careful rethinking of the total 
curricular program with a view of making direct personal experience an 
integral part of the program rather than a supplement to it. 

Revitalizing the subject-centered curriculum Perhaps the central 
emphasis of this movement is best presented by Jerome S. Bruner-^ who 
directed a conference of thirty-five scientists, scholars, and educators at 
Woods Hole on Cape Cod in 1959. The conference was prompted by “a 
conviction that we are at the beginning of a period of new progress in, 
and concern for, creating curricula and ways of teaching science, and that 
a general appraisal of this progress and concern was in order, so as to 
better guide developments in the future.”^ 

The report, because it catches up much of the present activity In cur- 
riculum study, will be summarized by a series of statements which seem 
to us to represent the views of the group. 

1. Who should make curricula? The report lakes cognizance of the 
fact that scholars “in the forefront of their disciplines" have, generally 
speaking, not been involved in the development of curricula for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This has resulted in inaccurate and inade- 
quate treatment of knowledge. The remedy, of course, lies in “a joining of 
the efforts of eminent scholars, wise and skillful teachers, and those 
trained in the fields related to teaching and learning.”” 

2. The mastery of facts and information, development of mechanical 
habits and skills, should give way to the understanding of the structure 
of a discipline. “Grasping the structure of a subject is understanding it in 


'’Op.cit. 

*■ Ibid . p. vii. The representatives included scholars in the various disciplines 
who were directing studies of their specialties in various parts of the country. The 
field of education was represented by a dean, a prtrfessor, and a representative of 
the Educational Testing Service. .Mso present were psychologisU whose special in- 
terests included intelligence and learning, nic author states, “Strange as it may 
seem, this was the first lime psychologists had been brought together with leading 
scienlisu to discuss the process invedved in teaching their various disciplines” 
(p. is). For another “first-time" see: Committee on the Function of Science in 
General Education. Science in Central Education, New York, D. Applclon-Centory 
Company. 1938- This committee worked under the direction of the Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum. 

’’ibid , p. 3. 
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a way that permits man) other things to be related to it meaningfully. To 
leant structure, in short, is to learn how things arc related.”^® In other 
words, structure consists of the fundamental principles, ideas, or gene- 
cralizations which define and give meaning and order to the discipline. 
Decisions regarding what generalizations are fundarrienfal in a given dis- 
cipline can only be made with the help of the specialist in that field. 

The logic back of the shift from mastery of materials from a text- 
book to the teaching of generalizations is that such teaching facilitates 
transfer of training and “the more fundamental and basic the idea he [the 
student] has learned, almost by definition, the greater will be its breadth 
of applicability to new problems. Indeed, this is almost a tautology for 
what is meant by ‘fundamental* in this sense is precisely that an idea has 
wide as well as powerful applicability.”** 

3. The fundamental generalizations of a discipline are, insofar as is 
possible, learned through discovery by the student rather than by having 
him master the generalizations which the curriculum makers decide are 
within his maturity level. This process of discovery involves "intuitive 
thinking," which is just another term for formulating hypotheses or 
guesses as to the solution of a problem. The guess, of course, has to be 
tested. “It is the intuitive mood, however, that yields hypotheses quickly, 
that hits upon combinations of ideas before their worth is known. In the 
end, intuition by itself yields a tentative ordering of a body of knowledge 
that, while it may generate a feeling that the ordering of facts is self- 
evident, aids principally by giving os a basis for moving ahead in our 
testing of reality.”** 

But discovery involves more than is ordinarily meant by reflective 
thinking. It means the cultivation of the attitudes and techniques on the 
part of the learner which characterized the discovery of the fundamental 
ideas by the maihemalieian, the pbyricist or the historian. In other 
words, the student becomes a physidst. or a historian, as he goes about 
the task of bringing meaning and order to the learning situation. Is it 

p 7. 

Ibid., p. 18. This theory of transfer was efercloped by Ctsrie* H. Judd, John 
Dewey. Boyd H. Bode, and olheis. many years ago. See Chapter IV of this vol- 
ume for a discussion of this point. 

'‘Ibid., p. 60. This position seems to be Iitlte more than #n up-dating of John 
Dewey's How IVe Think. Revised Editcoa. Boston. D. C. Heath and Co, IWJ. 

The first edition of this important book appeared in 1910. 
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possible to so order the learning acthiUes that all learning involves dis- 
coverj-?'^ 

4. The above proposals for vitalizing the curriculum are predicated 
upon the recognition that children and youth pass through certain charac- 
teristic stages of intellectual development varying from “manipulating the 
world through action” to operating in terms of “hypothetical proposi- 
tions.” The author of the report advances “the hypothesis that any subject 
can be taught effectively in some intcllectuafly honest form to any child at 
any stage of development. . . . The general hypothesis that has just been 
stated is premised on the considered judgment that any idea can be pre- 
sented honestly and usefully in the thought forms of children of school 
age, and that these first representations can later be made more powerful 
and predsc the more easily by virtue of this early leaiuing.’*®* As the 
child advances through the various stages of development the ideas, of 
course, take on more richness and depth. This suggests that all disciplines 
should be taught in the primary grades “in some iolellcctually honest 
form.” This continuous development of the fundamental ideas of the 
various disciplines is central to curriculom development This is what is 
meant by “the spiral curriculum,’* a term which i^es on more meaning 
when the author of the report asserts: 

If one respects the ss ays of thought of the growing child, if one is courts* 
ous enough to trarulate material into this lopcal form and challenging 
enough to tempt him to advance, then it is possible to introduce him at an 
early age to the ideas and styles that in later liic make art educated man. 
We might ask, as a criterion for any subject taught in primary school, 
whether, when fully developed it is worth an adult's knowing, and whether 
having known it as a child makes a person a better adult. If the answer 
to both questions is negative or ambiguous, then the material is cluttering 
the curriculum.*- 

The “spiral curriculum,” then, should have its roots in the primary 
grades in the form of disciplines, defined as ordered fundamental ideas 
which become more powerful and more applicable to life situations as 

“Jfcjdv pp. It R. lor a discussion o! Ous pwnLThe technique of defining 
a discipline in terms of basic generalizauoRS— to be discovered by the student— - 
w-ai emplojed by the CommiTtee on the Fur.ctioa of Science in General Education, 
op. rit. 

p. 33. 

J2. 
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the student advances. This is pethaps an overstatement of the position, 
since the author, by way of further explanation of the spiral curriculum 
says: “If the hypothesis with which this section was introduced is true — 
that any’ subject can be taught to any child in some honest fonn — then it 
should follow that a curriculum ought to be built around the great issues, 
principles, and values that a society deems worthy of the continual con- 
cern of its members.’"’* 

And now to summarize Bruner's position: The curriculum should be 
built by eminent scholara in their respective disciplines, psychologists, 
and skillful teachers; it should be built upon the basis of the fundamental 
ideas, principles, or generalizations of each discipline; students should be 
led to discover these ideas, principles, or generalizations by a process of 
intuitive and analytical thinking which boils down to the process of re- 
flective thinking. The structure of the curriculum emerges for the student 
when, at his own level of development and in terms of his interests, he 
apprehends, tests, expands, and enriches the fundamental ideas which 
define each discipline (or subject). Presumably, the “great issues” and 
“values” of the society will ultimately be translated into generalizations 
which have been “internalized" by the student and applied to daily living. 

Obviously the Woods Hole Conference did not produce a curriculum, 
but it did set some guidelines for the improvement of the subject* 
centered curriculum. That some of the proposals are already being 
carried out is attested by reference in the report to a number of studies 
in progress, representatives of some of which were members of the 
conference,*^ 

'‘/bid., p 52. For an elabonilron of this posilioa. tee Jerome S. Bruner, “After 
John Dewey, WhaiT” Saturday Resie"’, XLIV, 58-59; 76-78 (June 17, 1961). This 
article is essentially a criticism of Dewey'* philosophy based solely upon one of 
Dewey's earliest (1897) statements of position which was greatly clarified in later 
works, eg. Experience and Educafuyn, New Vort. The hfacmiilan Ctompany, 193S. 

” Ibid., p. vii-viii. Among these studies are the following: 

1. American Institute of Biological Science Curriculum Study. Directed by Arnold 
B Grobman,* University of Coloradt^ Boulder, Colorado. 

2. University of Illinois Arithmetic Project, Directed by David Page,* Urbana, IJl. 

3. University of Illinois Committee tm School Mathematics, Directed by hlax 
Beberman, Urbana, 111. 

4. Physical lienees Study Committee, Elbert P. Little. Executive Director, Edu- 
cational Services, Incorporated, Watertown, Massachusetts. (The Committee 
was represented at the conference by Francis L. Fnedman.) 

5. School Mathematics Study Group, Directed by E. G. Begle,* Yale University, 
New Haven. Connecticut fnof specifically oienuoned). 

* Members of the conference. 
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Undoubtedly, this report has great potentialities for vitalizing the high 
school curriculum; the ideas set forth are, for the most part, not new, but 
they ha%c been presented with a freshness and enthusiasm that may 
“catch on” in areas in which they base been rejected as presented in 
earlier studies. Perhaps, too, the auspices under which the conference 
was held may tend to give the report the needed prestige for carrying its 
recommendations into effect and stimulating further study. 

We might be disposed to rest the case at this point were it not for the 
fact that certain questions need to be asLed. Let’s suggest a few of them: 
(1) Do we want a curriculum that is organized solely in terms of the 
recognized intellectual disciplines? For example, arc the “great issues'* 
and “Ideals" to be allocated to specific disciplines for presentation? Do 
not great issues transcend the boundaries of specific disciplines? For ex- 
ample, lake the burning issue. “Should Red China be admitted to the 
United Nations?” This issue involves ethics or morality, geography, so- 
ciolog)', anthropolog)', technolog)-, and mathematics, as well as broad 
cultural considerations. Are the various aspects to be compartmentalized 
in terms of sinicturcd disciplines? (2 ) Do we want to support a program 
which proposes that the structured disciplines be taught, in simplified 
form of raurse. to beginning school children? Would not such a program 
lead eventually to companmentalization of the life of the child and thus 
violate the best we know about child development and learning? (3) kklll 
the teacher be robbed of the excitement of “discovery” if the curriculum 
is developed by high-level experts, operating with huge grants from 
foundations, private corporations, and the federal government, and is 
handed down to him in the form of textbooks, with manuals of instruc- 
tion, supplernentaiy books, apparatus, films, and testing devices geared 
into ii? (4) Are we ready to five up the idea that local groups, including 
teachers, administrators, laymen, and consultants should have the pri- 
mary responsibili^' for curriculum development, drawing of course on 
all pertinent and available research? If wc do give up this idea, will the 
profession of leaching be enhanced or weakened? 

Other studies directed toward curriculum improvement In addition 
to the studies referred to above, there are many others in process which 
certainly are significant for the future of hlgh-schooI education. Some of 
the more prominent are these: 

1. The Chemical Bond Project, Directed b)- Laurence E. Strong, 
Earlhara College, Richmond, Indiana. 
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2. National Task Force on Economic Education, directed by George 
Leland Each, Carnegie Institute of Technologj'. 

3. Commission on English, directed bj- Flojd Rinker, Boston, Mass. 

4. Commission on the English Language of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, directed by W. Nelson Francis, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster. Pa 

5. The Exploratory Committee on the Concept Approach to Cur- 
riculum Development in English, directed by Envin Steinberg, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6. Committee on the State of Knowledge about Composition, di- 
rected by Richard Braddock, Slate University of Iowa, Ames, Iowa. 

7. Project on History’, directed by W. Burlie Brown, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 

8. University of Maty land Mathematics Project, directed by John R, 
Mayor, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

9. University of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics, directed 
by Max Beberman, Urbana, III. 

10. Project on Social Studies, Menill F. Hartshorn, ex-Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C.** 

Along with the above studies should be mentioned the NEA Project 
on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools'® which was initiated 
in 1959. A National Committee made up of School Administrators, pro- 
fessional educators, and teachers was appointed by the President of the 
National Education Asjodafion lo determine policies and projects to be 
undertaken. 

A brief description of the project follows: 

Th-o Major Areas of Concern and Related Issues 

The Project a focused upon the two major areas of concern to the feach- 
ing profession . , . and upon some crucial issues that are related lo each 
area. 

1. “V\Tial to Teach" will be concerned with problems such as the role of the 
school in relationship to other educaCionat agencies, pushing subjects 
“down," advanced placement, community pressures, the impact of large- 
scale national studies, and the explosion of knowledge. The Project will 

"The authors are indebted lo RKhard I. Hfiller, Associate Director of the 
National Educalion Association's Project on Instrucvon, far supplying lists of 
studies in progress. 

"Ole Sands is Director of the Prmect, aod itictiard f. Miller is Associate Di- 
rector. It will lerminate in August, 1962. 
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attempt to develop a methodology and a set of standards for judging 
what to teach. 

Z. “Organizing for Instruction” will be concerned with two major aspects 
of organization: (a) organizing of the cuixiculum. with special attention 
to content, examining whether it should be organized around subjects, 
broad fields of knowledge, pemstent problems of living, and the like; 
and (b) organizing of the resources of the school, examining issues such 
as instructional technology, team-teaching, and departmentalization. 

Methodology for Studying Each Area of Concern 

1. Identify and clarify issues in each area of concern. 

2. Analj'ze each issue, using data from five sources — the disciplines, societal 
forces and trends, human growth and development, learriing. and the 
status of present practices. 

3. Interpret the data in terms of clearly formulated values (e.g., the school’s 
philosophy) to propose alternative solutions. 

4. Suggest guidelines (or decision-making and evidence for the guidelines 
from the daU-sources mentioned in ii2. Propose methods of inquiry by 
which local schools can make their own decisions. 

5. Recommend a position or a course of action, if the evidence warrants. 
In brief, the methodology Involves (I) issues, (2) guidelines, (3) evl- 

denee, (4) alternative solutions, and (5) a position and/or a method of 

inquiry. 

Five Major Data-Sources 

The two major areas of concern and related issues will consider five 

sources of data in their analyses. These are: 

1. The disciplines; A major data-source Is the nature of knowledge and the 
content of knowledge in the various disciplines. The unprecedented ex- 
pansion of knowledge has prompted several promising inquiries into the 
nature of knowledge and into the “commonalities” of knowledge — in- 
quiries that could have far-reaching repercussions upon the instructional 
program. 

In addition, more than a score of fundamental reappraisals and redefini- 
tions of various disciplines are underway. Many of these studies have 
important implications for the instructional program. A seminar on the 
disciplines, sponsored by the Project, is being planned for the summer 
of 1961. It will focus upon how the various large-scale national studies 
and the frontier thinking in “ways of knowing” can be made more 
meaningful to leachen. 

2. Societa! forces and trends: Technological change and economic growth, 
the explosion of population and knowledge, international interdepend- 
ence. and the rise of communism and nationalism are prominent societal 
forces that exercise significant influence upon the instructional program. 
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Selected social scicnusts. educators, and public leaders discussed and 
anal)Tcd prominent, societal forces and trends during a t».o-day seminar 
in Washington in October 1960. This seminar served as a data-source 
for the Project publication entitled “Education in a Changing Society.” 

3. Human growth and deitlopmeni. What do recent researches in this field 
tell us ateut readiness, about factors of physical growth that affect learn- 
ing. and so forth? 

4. Learning: The nature of learning will be a major source of data. How 
does learning take place"* What conditions promote optimum learning? 
3Vhat do recent researches in Jearning tell its? 

5. Status study: A modest questionnaire and interview study of the status 
of key practices in the two tna/or areas of concern is being conducted in 
cooperation v^ith the NEA Research Division. The '"Status Study” is fo- 
cusing upon what changes have taken place in selected aspects of the 
instructional program since 1955, what is the present status of these 
selected aspects, and vihat changes are anticipated in the near future-^ 
up to 1965. The study also is looking into forces and pressures influenc- 
ing changes in the instructional program. The questionnaire is being sent 
to a statistically selected sample of school principals. Follow-up inter- 
views will be conducted with a smalt number of cases. 

Papers focusing upon the application of knowledge from the preceding 
five data-sources to the resolution of specific inslruclional issues are ia 
preparation 

Several publications are In the planning stages, including a final sum- 
mary report (**A Platform for Instruction”) based upon the best available 
evidence from experience and research. Suggestions for impiementation 
will then be made to local school systems. 

We have now completed our presentation of the nature, advantages 
and disadvantages of the experience-centered and subject-centered ap- 
proaches to the high-school curriculum and have suggested ways of im- 
proving each. Its the judgment of the authors, the two concepts are not 
antithetical. Programs based upon direct eiqjerience and upon organized 
disciplines in fields of knowledge may enjoy “peaceful coexistence” in the 
same school. An example would be a general education program based 
upon a problems-centered core. Type IV' (see Chapter V) which was 
structured in terms of the major areas of adolescent living, with learning 
experiences drawing freely on organized knowledge, and a speciaUzed 

“Quoted from Ttir SEA Projrtl on she Instructional Program of the Public 
Schools. A misntograpbed report, Washingtoi^ DC, National Education Associa- 
tion, Febniary 22, 1961. 
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education program (sec Chapter VII) based upon systematically organ- 
ized subjects or fields of knowledge, drawing heavily upon direct, per- 
sonal experience. In addition to the organized subjects, the school would 
also offer courses in the fine and practical arts, music, dramatics, and the 
like, which might well be experience-centered, with structure being built 
by the student as he matures. 

SUMMARY 

There are two kinds of experience (1) direct, personal, and (2) vi- 
carious, represented by organized race experience in the form of sub- 
jects. These two kinds of experience with proper conditions enrich and 
supplement each other. Wliat is needed is a balance between them. 

pirect, personal experience has an active and a passive aspect. On 
the one hand, the individual is canying on an activity. On the other, he 
is undergoing certain consequences as a result of interaction with the en- 
vironment Out of this interaction grows meaning, which is essential to 
experience. A cuniculum based upon direct, personal experience is ntuch 
more apt to be meaningful to the student than one based upon the logical 
organization of subject matter. Such a curriculum, however, must draw 
heavily upon logically organized subjea matter if it is to be effective. The 
core curriculum, interpreted in terms of adolescent problems, is one of 
the leading types of organization for utilizing direct experience. Its struc- 
ture is determined by areas of firing, rather than by organized fields of 
knowledge. 

The subject-centered approach to learning is almost universally prac- 
ticed in the American high school. It has been assumed that logically 
organized race experienre is a satisfactory basis for organizing learning 
experience. U has persisted in spite of its psychological shortcomings and 
its relative ineffectiveness in contributing to democratic purposes, because 
of the prestige of science, the endorsement of the colleges, the simplicity 
of the curriculum pattern which it provides, and the general approval of 
administrators, teachers, bymen. and students. Many of its weaknesses 
ten6toY>e corrected by' YnebreaVmg down ol subjectYines and fhc 'inclu- 
sion of much direct experience for the purpose of illumirtating facts and 
principles. A number of significant studies looking toward the improve- 
ment of the subject-centered curriculum arc in progress. Most of them 
propose the organization of the subject in terms of centra] ideas, con- 
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cepts, or gencratizations, rjthsr than facts and information. There is also 
much emphasis upon the pstcbological aspects of learning such as pnob- 
lem-sol\ing and discos er^' of significant ideas, which more readily trans- 
fer to novel situations. 

It is possible for experience-centered and subject -centered programs 
to exist side by side in a school and to supplement and reinforce each 
other. 
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Cwriculwn Designs 
for General Education 


A GREAT DEAL of coofusioD exisis soiong hj|b-school and col* 
kge educators as to \<.hat constitutes general education and how it should 
be organized, and practices range from setting up groups of “liberal” 
courses in the major disciplines, from which the student is required to 
elect a certain number on the ground that they are broadening, to pro- 
grams which are based on common needs or problems. Before dealing 
with the designs for general education we shall attempt to clarify the con- 
cept of general education. 

What is general educotlon? Any consideration of the meaning and 
role of general education in the high school must take as its point of de- 
parture the major goals of education in our democratic society. These 
were presented in Chapter 11. What is now proposed is that we attempt 
to see what these goals imply for the organization of the high-school cur- 
riculum. To this end, we shall first look at what might, on the surface, 
appear to be antithetical goals. Now, as never before in our history, we 
need to be unified in terms of our commitments to democratic values if 
we are to survise as a nation This, of course, does not mean that all 
citizens must think alike on all problems. Indeed, the respect for differ- 
ences is a very precious value; the protection and enhancement of this 
value is only possible when it Is held in common. Our commitment to the 
concept of a free society calls for renewed dedication on the part of all 
citizens if freedom is to flourish or even sursive. Likewise, our commit- 
ment to the free play of intelligence as a way of solving problems has v 
little chance of survival unless we have a united front against the pres- 
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sures of those who would destroy democrat. Another commitment which 
undeigirds democracy as a way of life is the beUef in the essential worth ' 
of the individual, which calls for equality of opportunity for individual 
fulfillment. These are illustration of the values which must be held in 
common if we are to remain a free people. 

Are the goals of individual fulhllnveot and cultural unity incompat- 
ible? Quite the contrary is true. Individual fulfillment cannot be achieved 
except in a climate of freedom, where common values are shared by all, 
and all participate in their reconstruction and refinement. 

John Gardner has stated the case well in the following passage: 

America’s greatness has been the greatness of a free people who shared 
certain moral commitments. Freedom without moral commitment is aimless 
and promptly self-destructive. It is an ironic fact that as individuals in our 
society have moved toward conformity in their outward behavior, they have 
moved away from any sense of deeply shared purposes. We must restore 
both a vigorous sense of individuality and a sense of shared purposes. Either 
without the other leads to consequences abhorrent to us. 

To win our deepest respect the individual must both find himself and 
lose himself. This is not so contradictory as it sounds. We respect the man 
who places himself at the service of values which transcend his own indi-' 
viduality— the values of his profession, his people, his heritage, and above 
all the religious and moral values which nourished the ideal of individual 
fulfillment in the first place. But this "gift of htmseir’ only wins our admira- 
tion if the giver has achieved a mature individuality and if the act of giving 
does not involve an irreparable crippling of that individuality. We cannot 
admire faceless, mindless servants of the Stale or the Cause or the Organ- 
ization who were never mature individuals and who have sacrificed all indi- 
viduality to the Corporate Good.* 

It is clear then that public education, as one of our society's chief 
instruments toe providing optimal development of the individual and 
dedication to common goals, needs to provide the conditions and oppor- 
tunities for individual fulfilfmcni in a context of ideals, values, under- 
standings, and skills that are needed by all for cficctivc citizenship. 

In carrying out this twofold function, the school must never lose sight 
' of the fact that individual fulfillment and common social commitments 
arc inseparable. Individuality cannot be developed in a vacuum. The 

’John W. Gardner. Excellence, New YorL. Harper anJ Brolhers. 1961, p. 137. 
(Italics in original.) 
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sharing of common goals thrives oaly as the unique contributions of the 
individual are elicited and utilized However, the essential unity of both 
types of development docs not mean that the school should give equal 
emphasis to both factors in all cumeubr experiences. An attempt to do 
this would not even be desirable For example, a teacher working with a 
group of students making a survey of problems of living in Columbus, 
Ohio, would utilize the pamcular interests and abilities of students in 
carrying out various phases of the project, such as government, parks 
and playground, transportation, housing, and the like, but the emphasis 
would necessarily fall on group and sub-group activities directed toward 
the development of common understandings and common goats. On the 
other hand, a specialized course in science might give more attention to 
individual experimentation and instruction in terms of the particular 
needs and problems of students- Group activity, quite correctly, vvould be 
of $econd.nry imporuncc. In an an class, each student might for a period 
of time work* on his own projects without reference to group goals. Per- 
haps these illustrations provide a clue to the meaning of general educa- 
tion. 

Even thoueh these two aspects of development are inseparable from 
the standpoint of the organization of the high-school curriculum, it seems 
possible and desirable to provide curricular experiences directed pri- 
marily toward the development of general citizenship (common ideals, 
values, understandings) and <i/fO curricular experiences directed primar- 
ily toward the cultivation of special abilities, talents, and interests of an 
avocational and vocational nature. While both of these types of curricular 
experiences should be jjermeated with the same spirit, content and 
method must differ significantly. It would seem then that we are justified 
in designatinz the first type of experience. General education, and the 
second, Spedalized education. Obviously general education, emphasizing 
shared ideals, values, understandings, and skills, should be required of all 
students at a given level. It is equally obvious that specialized education, 
both non-vocational and vocational, designed to provide for the meeting 
of special needs and interests and the cultivation of sjxcial talents, skills, 
and the 'due, sViotrtd be ststrvcVsd to wppTOptv^.Xe groups asvd vndiv^viafe 
determined by a proeram of assessment of individual potentialities. 

This interpretation of general and spedalized education is somewhat 
at variance with many current conceptions v»hich fend to contrast general 
and vocational education and give no place to specialized non-vocational 
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sures of those who would destroy democraq'. Another commitment which 
undergirds democracy as a \vay of life is the belief in the essential worth ‘ 
of the individual, which calls for equality of opportunity for individual 
fulfillment. These are illustration of the values which must be held in 
common if we are to remain a free people. 

Are the goals of individual fulfillment and cultural unity incompat- 
ible? Quite the contrary is true. Individual fulfillment cannot be achieved 
except in a climate of freedom, where common values are shared by all, 
and all participate in their reconstruction and refinement. 

John. Gardner has stated the case well in the following passage: 

America’s ^eatness has been the greatness of a free people who shared 
certain moral commitments. Freedom without moral commitment is aimless 
and promptly self-destructive. It h an ironic fact that as individuals in our 
society have moved toward conformity In their outward behavior, they have 
moved away from any sense of deeply shared purposes. We must restore 
both a vigorous sense of individuality and a sense of shared purposes. Either 
without the other leads to consequences abhorrent to us. 

To win out deepest respect the individual must both find himseU and 
lose himself. This is not so contradictory as it sounds. We respect the man 
who places himself at the service of values which transcend his own indi- 
viduality— (he values of his profession, his people, his heritage, and above 
all the religious and moral values which nourished the ideal of individual 
fulfillment in the first place. But this "gift of himseir only wins our admira- 
tion if the giver has achieved a mature individuality and if the act of giving 
does not involve an irreparable crippling of that individuality. We cannot 
admire faceless, mindless servants of the State or the Cause or the Organ- 
ization who were never mature iodividuak and who have sacrificed all indi- 
viduality to the Corporate Good.* 

It is clear then that public education, as one of our society’s chief 
instruments for providing optimal development of the individual and 
dedication to common goals, needs to provide the conditions and oppor- 
tunities for individual fulfinment in a context of ideals, values, under- 
standings, and skills that are needed by all for cfTectivc citizenship. 

In carrying out this twofold function, the school must never lose sight 
' of the fact that individual fulfillment and common social commitments 
are inseparable. Individuality cannot be developed in a vacuum. The 

'John W. Gardner, Excellencf, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1961, p. 137- 
( Italics in original ) 
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sharing of common goals ihnses only as the unique contnbutions of the 
individual arc elicited and utilircd. However, the essential unity of both 
t)pcs of development docs not mean that the school should give equal 
emphasis to both factors in ali curricular experiences. An attempt to do 
this would not even be desirable. For example, a teacher working with a 
group of students making a survey of problems of living in Columbus, 
Ohio, would utilize the particular interests and abilities of students in 
carrying out various phases of the project, such as government, parks 
and playground, transportation, housing, and the like, but the emphasis 
would necessarily fall on group and sub-group activities directed toward 
the development of common understandings and common goals. On the 
other hand, a specialized course in science might give more attention to 
individual experimentation and instruction in terms of the particular 
needs and problems of students. Group activity, quite correctly, would be 
of secondary importance. In an art class, each student might for a period 
of time work on his own projects without reference to group goals. Per- 
haps these illustrations provide a clue to the meaning of general educa- 
tion. 

Even though these two aspects of development are inseparable from 
the standpoint of the organization of the high-school curriculum, it seems 
possible and desirable to provide curticulaf experiences directed pri- 
marily toward the dete/opmem of general citiieoship (common ideals, 
values, understandings) and also curricular experiences directed primar- 
ily toward the cultivation of spedal abilities, talents, and interests of an 
avocational and vocational nature. While both of these types of curricular 
experiences should be permeated with the same spirit, content and 
method must differ significantly. Jt would seem then that we are justified 
in designating the first type of experience. General education, and the 
second. Specialized education. Obviously general education, emphasizing 
shared ideals, values, understandings, and skills, should be required of all 
students at a given level. It is equally obvious that specialized education, 
both non-vocational and vocational, designed to provide for the meeting 
of special needs and interests and the cultivation of special talents, skills, 
and the like, should be restricted to appropriate groups and individuals 
determined by a program of assessment of individual potentialities. 

This interpretation of general and spscudized education is somewhat 
at variance with many current conceptions which tend to contrast general 
and vocational education and pve no place to specialized non-vocaiional 
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education. General education, according to some interpreters, particularly 
at the college level, is supposed to be libera! in the sense that it is rot 
directed touard practical specific vocational goals, but rather is directed 
lo^^■ard the cultivation of the intellect or the transmission of the cultural 
heritage. Thus, even advanced courses in mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, and the like are frequently classified as general education. On 
the other hand, courses that are designed to prepare for specific voca- 
tional skills or understandings are thou^t of as lacking a libera! quality. 
The practice of considering general education as embracing all education 
that is not vocational contributes to the curriculum maker’s confusion. 
The wew here expressed regards all good education as having a liberal- 
izing quality even though goats may vary considerably. While we regard 
the quali^ of “liberalism” very- hi^ly, it is not a very helpful concept in 
defining the kinds of experience that arc needed by all or in defining that 
part of the curriculum directed low'ard meeting special interests, needs, 
and lalenb of students. 

Specialized education As we have defined the term, general educa- 
tion, a sepacatioQ (in organization) between general and specialized 
education is justified at the point where special interests can no longer 
be effectively dealt with in groups organized primarily in terms of com- 
mon concerns. For example, a group might be working on housing la 
Columbus, Ohio. Certain roembm of the class might be especially con- 
cerned with styles of architecture in various parts of the city. A group 
made up of students with this interest might go far beyond the common 
activities of the class, but the findings of the group would be utfiized to 
enrich the common understandings of the class. If and when interests be- 
come so specialized that they cannot wcU be served in the general-educa- 
tion program, cither because of time, facilities, or the need for specialized 
competence in teaching, special provisions should be made for them in 
the elective part of the curriculum. At this point we are justified in desig- 
naUng such activities as specbGzed education, non-vocaiional or voca- 
tional depending upon the goals of the group. Of course, individuals 
working in such a group continue to practice citizenship and therefore 
such specialized education makes a contribution to general education. 

Many of these specialized interests or needs are in no sense voca- 
tional in character. For example, a student may be interested in photog- 
raphy as a hobby with no intention of making it a vocation. He may 
pursue this interest to the point of becoming an expert, and it goes with- 
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out M>inu that lha school -houW help him to acquire continuously more 
complex insichts and skills in order to accomplish this the school must 
pros^de (or sVecialired instruction and a specialieed environment where 
he and his fellows with similar interests may achieve their pur,»ses. True, 
the student may acquire some of the basic competendes rn photography 
in the program of general education provided for oil but there is a ^.nt 
at which the interest ma) be more elteclively developed rn a speemted 
environment. Similar dlustrations might be given in the ^ ’ 

art, science, mathemaucs-rn short in any of the major fields of knowl- 
edge or human endeavor. For this reason, it seen« feasible to des ^aUe 
such courses or activities as non-voeor/ormf apeerefieed edneerron. In ad- 
dition to making provision tor non-voca.ional specialized edueabon, he 
modem comprehensive high school recognrees ru 
vlding for viational competence. Courses in business educauon prepar 
ing threctly for positions in the commercial world, courses in industrial 
education lading direcUy to emplo,|«nt in industry. 
toloiy desiimed to prepare beauty-shop operators, are examples of tte 
svidfvariery of vocational opportunities which the modem sch»l is 
obhgated to oUer if it is to meet the specialized needs of students. Neri- 
less w say, this aspect of the program should also make an indirect rrrin- 
trlbution to general citizenship education^These courses or aetivmes 

shouIdbedesignatedasvocurrWsi^eializededueation, 

To sum up General Educulion is that pan of the program which is 
rennired of u/i smdenrs at a given level on the ground mat it is essentiid 
to the development of the common value, attitudes, understandings, ™d 
skills needed by all (or common democratic citizenship, dpecufced Edn- 
eeri-on is .hat part of the program which is deyed to meet the special 
needs and in.LsB of individual, or groups. Ibis part of the program 
include, both non-vocational and vocational opportunities. 

DESIONING THE GENEEAk EDUCATION PEOGltAM: 

PROPOSAkS AND PRACTICES 

While there has been almost universal agreement among educators 
that a relatively large part of the high-school ptogmm should be given 
over to the development of ideab. nudemtandings, abm.i„. sl^^ rmd 
the Bke, needed by all for common cmzenship, there are wide differences 
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of opinion as lo what such a program should include and how’ it should 
be or|anized. 

In the past, the proposals for organizing such programs have been 
many and varied.- In this solume we shall deal only v.iih significant cur- 
rent proposals and practices and their evaluation. 

There are s'arious v,-ays of organiang the program of general educa- 
tion in the high school. Howes-er, the temiinology used by curriculum 
workers to designate these differing types of organization is extremely 
confusing. For example, the following terms are current in the literature: 
Basic Education, Fundamental Learning, Common Learnings, 5eI/-Cort- 
tained Classes, General Education Classes, Unified Studies, Correlated 
Studies, Core-Type Classes, "Tnie" Core Classes, Block-Time Classes, 
and, of course, Required Courses. In addition, the term Core has been 
widely used. While it might be possible to assign distinctive meanings to 
each of these terms, in practice many of them arc used interchangeably. 

At the risk of adding to the confusion, the authors use the term Core 
in describing various types of organization, but recognize that, in the in- 
terest of clarity, it is necessary to dijiingiijjft between xarious types of 
core programs. By the use of this classification, it is hoped that a given 
school may more easily identify its praaiecs with a given type designa- 
tion. 

TYPES OF CORE PROGRAMS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

T^pe-one core, based upon separate subjects In this type, the gen- 
eral-education program consists of a series of separately organized sub- 
jects or fields of kncwledgc. Several of them may be taught by the same 
teacher. This is the practice in many seventh and eighth-grade classes. 
Beginning with the ninth grade, however, each required course is usually 

'For imporlani earlier proposals, see the f(^lowins: The Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education, Commission on the Reoreanuatian of Secondary 
cation. Washinglon. D C., Bureau of Ediicaiion. U3 Covernmenl Printing Office, 
lOtft; Alesandef In;lis. Prinopfes of Secondary Education, Boston. Houghton 
SStSid Co« t Re pi lined in Education for Ait American Youth — A 

F unher Look, National F.duc3lion Association, Educaticmal Policies Commission, 
Washington. DC., NaiionaJ Edocaiion Association. 1951 (Original Ediuon was 
published m 1948): Stephen M. Corey, and others. General Education in the 
American High School. New Yort. Scat. Foresraan and Company, 1942: T. R. 
McCofinelL ed., A Deiign for Central Education, W’ashingion, D C., American 
Council on Education, 1944 
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taught by a teacher «ho has had special preparation in that field. There 
is little or no attempt to correlate these required subjects, though ibis 
may be done in an informal manner. The teacher may follow an adopted 
textbook or a syllabus provided for him, or he may work out hU own 
ideas of scope and sequence in cox'crinj; the subject. W’lthin the organized 
subject-matter structure, the teacher may preside for individual differ- 
ences in a variety of wajs. The esicntiof point to keep in mind in iden- 
tifying this tjpe of organization is that the various required siibjeas are 
taught separately w ith few, if any, attempts to show relationships between 
or among the various required courses. 

In by far the largest number of schools, the various required subjects 
are taught separately in single periods, but at the junior high-school level 
there is a growing trend, more discernible in the seventh and eighth 
grades, to deal with two or more of these subjects in a “time-block” 
longer than one period, under one teacher. This practice is often justified 
by the claim that it makes far easier the tranriiion from the self-con. 
tained classroom of the elementary school to the highly departmental- 
ized programs which usoaiJy begin in the ninth grade. Uusualiy, English 
and social studies arc taught in the time-block, the other required sub- 
jects being handled in separate periods. 

It should be noted that the mere organization of some of the required 
subjects in a time-block in nowise alters the curriculum content or the 
reaching procedures; henoe it should not be regarded as a dfsttnetixe de- 
sign. In the design under discussion, it is to be regarded as an administra- 
tive device to make it possible for the teacher to become better acquainted 
with his students, and hence to guide them more intelligently. 

We are all familiar with the Type-One Core Program, since it char- 
acterizes most of the high schools today. Perhaps, however, an illustra- 
tion is in order. Certain subjects or fields of knowledge are required of 
all students at more or Jess specified levels. Those responsible for cur- 
riculum development determine what subjects arc deemed to be essential 
for all, subject, of course, to requirements laid down by state legislatures, 
state departments of education, and regional accrediting agencies. Tj-pt- 
cally, a four-jear high school organized on this basis would require three 
j ears of English (consisting largely of grammar, composition, and litera- 
ture), one year of American histoiy and government, one year of “prob- 
lems of democracy,” one year of general science, and two or three years 
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of health and physical education. These requirements constitute about 
one-haU of the requirements for graduation.* 

The designation of the organiacd subject program in which each sub- 
ject is taught “separately” as a “core” is justified on the ground that it is 
based upon one important element of all core programs, namely, it deals 
with the values, knowledges, and skills needed by all for effective citizen- 
ship. In short, it is a way of organizing genera! education. Using the 
term to describe such programs is thus appropriate if the type is desig- 
nated and described as the authors have done. Furthermore, it provides 
a good base from which to describe other types of programs that deviate 
from this conventional type of organization. In this way, various designs 
represent a continuum ranging from currently accepted practices' to 
those that represent sharp deviations from conventional practices. 

Evatuoiion Many arguments arc advanced in favor of the conven- 
tional subject-centered program of general education as described above. 
Some of the most important arc these: 

First and foremost, the separately taught subject program has the 
support of tradition', second, it lends itself to the preparation and use of 

*In addition, the student would be required to choose between general math- 
ematics and algebra fn the ninth grade and between plane geometry and advanced 
algebra In the tenth grade. He would atso be required to choose one year of 
science in addition to the required year of general science. Usually he would have 
the choice of biology, physics, or chemistry- These "group" requirements or 
"controlled” electives as they arc sometimes called, Jo not fall within the authors’ 
definition of general education, since chokes are made upon the basis of special 
interests or needs of the student. They arc thus more properly designated as non- 
vocational spcciaiized-cducaiion subjects. They have the same status from the 
standpoint of curriculum design as foreign languages, specialized language arts 
(eg. joumalism, radio script writing, dramatics and similar subjects), advanced 
mathematics courses, and other subjects or fields which are also designed to meet 
the specialized interests or needs of the student. 

‘The number of schools having * Type-One Core Program in general educa- 
tion is not definitely known. However, a fairly accurate estimate may be deduced 
from various studies; Grace Wright, Block-Ttme Classes and the Core Program 
in the SumoT High School, U. S. pepanmenl of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Bulletin 1958, No. 6. Washington, D.C^ U. S. Government Printing Oflice, 1958. 
Mrs Wright found that 19 per cent of the junior and junior-senior high schools 
studied had some form of block-time programs, but in 68 per cent of those having 
block-time programs organized subje^ were taught separately. This means that 
roughly 87 per cent of all of the high schools of the United States conform to the 
program described as Type-One Core. These findings are supported by Dale Knapp. 
An Evaluative Study of Curriculum Changes m Ohio Secondary Schools, Unpub- 
lished doctoral study, Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio Slate University, 1959, He found 
that Only 13 per cent of Ohio hi^ schoob had block-time classes, and that most 
of these conformed to Type-One Core described above. This would mean that 
over 90 per cent of Ohio high schods have separate subject-centered programs 
in general education. 
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tcxibook.s which ha\-e olwajs been the backbone of instructional mate- 
rials; third, it fits neatly into the scheme of the colleges and universittes 
that have for the most part been the bulwark of the subject-centered ap- 
proach; fourth, it lends itself wry’ well to the current mood of measuring 
the “quality” of education through cAtjeclive testing, the use of teaching 
machines, closed-circuit television involving previously prepared mate- 
rial presented to large groups of students, and the like; fifth, when sepa- 
rate subjects are taught in large blocks of time, it facilitates bomesoom 
and guidance activities and helps teachers to become better acquainted 
with students; shth, it lends itself readily to the so-called broken-front 
conception of curriculum development since segments of the curriculum 
may be examined and changed without much thought of general program 
development. 

On the other hand, the following arguments have been advanced 
against the organized subject type of organization for general education: 
first, it is likely to be rather remote from the immediate felt needs and 
problems of youth; second, the necessarily limited scope and the pre- 
organized sequence moke it dillicult to meet adequately individual differ- 
ences among students; third, because of the inherent rigidity of the 
content, democratic cooperative frfanning is difficult and seldom utilized 
extensively; fifth, mastery of subject matter tends to become the principal 
goaf of education, rather than a means to the cultivation of the values 
of democracy.* 

Type-two core, bosed upon correlation of two or more subjects 
Wnbin the framework of the organized subject-matter approach, it is 
possible to distinguish another type of organization which provides for 
correlatiori of subjects on a more or less systematic basis. In this type of 
program, teachers of two or more of the required subjects plan to show 
the interrelationships among the separate subjects. A simple illustration 
of this type is the correlation of courses m American Literature and 
American Hisioty. Wfien the history teacher is dealing with a certain 
epoch of American history, the English teacher introduces the students 
to the literature of the period. A more formal organization to facilitate 
correlation is the “overarching theme” procedure. The teachers involved 
in giving instruction in two or more of the required subjects plan together 
to rebte the teaching of their specialties to some broad iberoe such as 
“Living in the Community.” Subjects are still taught separately but 

• For an elaboration of these advantages and disadvantages of the subjeet- 
ceniered approach, see Chapter V. 
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wherever possible relationships are shown to the overarching theme. The 
essence of this type of organi 2 ation is a planned program for showing 
the relatedness of knowledge, but the subjects which are correlated are 
usually taught separately m single periods- Probably in most cases the 
subjects so correlated are English, social studies, and sometimes science. 
One of the best illustrations of the correlation type of core program is 
reported by Pierce.® The faculty of Wells High School (Chicago), of 
which he was then principal, chose the following centers of interest for 
grade 9A; Conservation of Cultural and Material Resources, Our Chang- 
ing Methods of Production and Consumption, Government and Other 
Social Agencies in Cooperative Living, and Work in Relation to Daily 
Living. The following is the initial breakdown of one of the centers in 
terms of “unit leads ... for the three major core fields”: 

Social Studies 

How Comer\at'ion Improves Daily Living 

Learning objectives; To make cITeclive use of our possessions and avoid 
needless waste. 

Unit Elements: Why we should avoid waste. Obtaining and using capital; 
Need for conserving forests; Conserving fuels and other natural resources; 
Services of the Civilian Conservation Corps; Eliminaling waste in child 
labor: Conservation through minimum hours and wage provisions; Eliminat* 
tng waste through unemployment: Accident and retirement compensation: 
Conservation of school supplies and property. 

English Arts 

Conservaihn in the Development of American Civilization 
Learning objectives: To improve reading and expressional skills through 
the study of conservation needs in our country's development. 

Unit Elements; How the pioneers used the forests — girdling; The destruc- 
tion of buffalo and other game: Devastation of forests for timber and tur- 
pentine; Waste in past and present mining; Oil and other fuels in our coun- 
try's growth; How Americans have made use of their land; Beginnings and 
growth of conservation movements. 

Science 

Haw Science Aids in Conserving Natural Resources 
Learning objective: To understand and appreciate better how science 
aids in preserving our natural and material possessions. 

• Paut Pierce. Pet eloping a tlighSehool Curriculii'n, New York. The American 
Boot Company. J9AZ. pp. 47 ft. 
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Unit Dements How science aids in conserving soils; Science and the 
protection of vegetation and livestock; Conserving the energy of air, water, 
and sunlight; How science is utifized to conserve our fuel supply/ 

The general curriculum design at Wells which finally emerged re- 
tained the subject fields as the basis for the program, but these fields were 
related — or correlated — through the use of the following functions of 
living: (1) Ethical and spiritual character, (2) Work, (3) Leisure, (4) 
Thought and its communications, (5) Health, (6) Social relationships, 
and (7) Economic consciousness.* 

More recently, the program of correlation has been developed 
through the utilization of a large time-block (two or three periods). 
When this is done, the correlated subjects are taught by one teacher who 
also has responsibilities for homeroom activities. As in Type-One Core 
the argument advanced for the large lime-block arrangement is that it 
provides the opportunity to get better .acquainted with the student. Then, 
too, it is held with considerable justification that correlation of subjects 
is more cflcctive if the subjects involved arc taught by the same teacher. 
Again, it should be pointed out that the time-block is an administrative 
device which does not alter the basic curriculum type. Curriculum con- 
tent is still defined in terms of the scope and sequence of each subject. 
Where the large time-block is used, certain required subjects such as 
mathematics, science, and physical education are usually o^ered outside 
of the time-block." 

Evaluation This type of core program obviously tries to bridge the 
gap between the separately taught organized subject design and the e;c- 
perience-ccntercd program. It undoubtedly helps to show the relatedness 
of knowledge. However, the corrchited subjects retain their identity and 
hence the plan must be regarded as a somewhat modified organized-sub- 
ject design. 

Type-three core, based upon the fusion of two or more subjects 
The practice of fusing elements within a field of knowledge has been 
going on for a long time. History, economics, sociology, and anthropol- 
ogy are often combined in a course and fabcKed "social studies” or "so- 
cial living.” Physics, chemistry, biology, nature study, etc., are commonly 

’Ibid.pp. 47-48. 

‘Ibid, p. 134. 

* For a discussion of praeiices in block-tune classes involving correlation, see 
Wright, op. cii , p. to. 
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fused into general science courses taught in the junior high school, and 
sometimes into courses hnown as applied science in the senior high 
school. General language courses frequently combine the basic elements 
of Latin and seseral modem languages. 

The fusion or combination of subjects representing different fields of 
knowledge is less common, but the principle invoh'ed is the same. Sub- 
ject lines are obliterated or at least blurred and a new scope and sequence 
invohing the subjects unified b dex'eloped. A simple illustration of a 
Type-Three Core program is the fusion of American history and Ameri- 
can literature in the eleventh mde. Assuming that these subjects are re- 
quired of all students, thej- meet the definiuon of general education de- 
veloped earlier. These subjects, ttsually taught separately, are brought 
together in a large block of time — usually two consecutive periods. A 
favorite way of organizing the combined content b to divide the course 
into a series of epochs such as the Colonial Period, the Westward Move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, etc. The literature dealing with a par- 
ticular epoch is studied along with the economic, social, and political 
aspects. English composition and spelling are taught functionally as toob 
for developing the basic understanding of the epoch. Some schoob ex- 
tend the block of time to three periods to provide sufllcient time to bring 
in art, music, science, or other required subjects, A similar organization 
may be built around world history. Successive “culture epochs” are set up 
and these provide the vehicle for a study of civilizations and cultures in 
their various aspects. Since a culture involves all aspects of living, it b 
possible to draw upon several of the major fields of knowledge (c.g., 
language, arts, hbtor)', science, the fine and practical arts, music, and the 
like). 

Another common vchidc for unifying several fields is to deal with a 
series of contemporary problems either as overarching themes or as units 
of work. For example, one school utilizes the theme Understanding Our- 
selves and Others as the basb for a program fusing soda! studies and the 
communication arts. 

In Baltimore County, Maryland, the language arts and soda] studies 
are unified in grades seven, eight, and nine. 

The core program organized for use in the Baltimore County schoob 
develops subject matter content through a clearly defined but flexible scope 
and sequence based on structured problem areas which lend themselves to 
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integration and correlation. A central theme on each grade level unilies 
several subjects and provides the frameworlk upon which the teacher may 
plan activities and learning experiences in a number of areas. These include 
history, geography, and civics in the social studies area; and listening, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, spelling, and literature in the English language arts. 
Areas of art and music are also included. The total program forms a cycle 
of learning experiences in the language an$ and the social studies for the 
3 years of junior high school. 

The Social Studies in the Core Program. — The social studies area in the 
core program gives the pupil a unified cycle of social studies experience. On 
the first level he examines bis national heritage. On the next he advances to a 
survey of the life and culture of people in the chief geographical divisions of 
the earth. On the third level he rounds out his junior high school program with 
a study of democratic citizenship. The seventh grade program is called Our 
American Heritage. The eighth grade is Man's Interdependence in a Changing 
World. The ninth grade program develops the theme De\eloping Effective 
Democratic Cuitehship. 

In the seventh grade the pupil makes a study of the development of the 
American nation. He examines (he American way of life and comes to 
understand what forces determined the direction of our development. His 
knowledge of America's past helps him interpret the present national scene. 
He follows the great movements of today — the scientific advances, the 
technological developments, industrialization — and comes to understand that 
national security is dependent upon (he in(erdependence and interrelation- 
ship of peoples and nations. He learns why America became a leader in 
world affairs and comes to recognize that (he responsibility for such leader- 
ship is a challenge to all Americans. 

In the eighth grade the pupil uses geography as the basis of his study 
of the interrelationship of man ami (he physical elements of his natural 
environment, the purpose being to develop a world point of view based on 
global patterns in a climatic-regional setting. This study of human geogra- 
phy places recurring emphasis upon man as he lives and works in a chang- 
ing world. Man's reaction to his natural environment furnishes rich oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to acquire ao international understanding of the world’s 
peoples, their needs and their problems and leads him to the conclusion that 
the more fortunate nations of the world have an obligation to work coopera- 
tively with those who arc less fortunate in an effort to solve common world 
problems. 

The ninth grade course of study dewetops the various aspects of citizen- 
ship through which the individual finds his own fullest realization and makes 
a maximum contribution to society- The pupil first tries to come to an 
understanding of himself in hb relationships with others. A consideration 
of interpersonal relationships within small groups, such as are found in the 
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home or among members of the community, gives opportunity for the pupil 
to become aware of the socially desirable behavior patterns which he should 
strive to develop as a member of a group. He learns how the democratic 
citizen serves his county, state, and nation. The year's program includes an 
area on educational and vocational guidance in view of helping the pupil 
plan and direct his progress toward greater self-realization and more effec- 
tive participation in society. 

Language Arts in the Core Problems. — •Tlte core program provides an 
excellent opportunity for the functional development of language skills. The 
use of structured problem areas provides meaning and purpose for the de- 
velopment of skills in communication. Worthwhile activities with emphasis 
on ideas provide an avenue for the development of all language areas. In 
the core class the teacher participates as a guide in setting purposes, develop- 
ing standards, gathering information, organizing materials and ideas, ex- 
pressing ideas, evaluating progress, and setting new goals. Pupils engaged in 
these activities arc ied to recognize their own needs in the mechanical and 
technical phases of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Finally, the 
intcgralioD of language aits and social studies reinforces the values of both 
areas. 

Language Am Not Related lo the Core ProM/»«.— Neither teacher nor 
pupils must make the error of thinking that the work they do in the lan- 
guage arts in connection with the social studies comprises a total language 
arts program. Such treatment of the language arts as concomitant to the 
soeial studies must be unified and reinfoiced in a ptogiam developed out- 
side of the social studies area of the program. Here the treatment of the 
language arts becomes more formalized, a balanced program being built 
around the weaknesses the class or individuals have shown during the cor- 
related periods, and rounded out by other aspects of lantuaec outlined for 
the pupils. 

Besides the many selections of literature and the mass media of com- 
munication studied during the language arts^sodal studies phase of the time 
block, the pupils during the year will make a study of literature independent 
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of ihe core problems. These literary experiences deal with a wide variety 
of subjects and reqtiire careful and intensive reading of selections.'® 

This report is an excellent iUustraiion o£ the Type-Three Core. Note 
that the themes for each grade serve as the basis for unifying the various 
elements of the language arts and social studies. In other words they arc 
vehicles for teaching these subjeas more effectively. Another good fllu- 
trarion of the Type-Three Core design is the program of the Shawnee- 
Mission High Schools. A recent bulletin provides a clear explanation of 
the program:" 

Included in (he unified studies program are a number of required and 
optional units for each grade. These resource units have been developed by 
committees of teachers and are to be used as guides for the uork during 
the year. The following units have been designated for the various grades: 

Units for Grade Seven include 
Required 

1. We Are the Junior High School 

2. Let's Improve Our Communication aith Others 

3. How Do We Find Our Way About the World? 

4. We Live in Many Communities 

5. Living in Harmony s^ith Myself and Others 

6. VSTiat Is Science? 

7. How Do Plants and Animals Crow? 

Optional 

1 . How Does Weather Affect Us? 

2. How Can I Use My Spare Time? 

3. Rocks and Minerals 

4. Colleges Elect Their OfTtcials 
Units for Grade Eight include 

Required 

1. Looking Ahead 

2. Let's Improve Our Communications with Others 

3. How Did the Uruted States Become a Nation? 

4. Westward Expansion and the Cisp War 

5. How Do We Govern Ourselves ia a Democracy? 

“ Dei f taping Effecriie Demoeratie CiiizeiuMp, Junior High School Curriculum 
Guide, Ninth Grade. Baluinore. MA, Baltimore County Public Schools. 1957, pp. 
5-1 1. paisirrt. 

" Iniroduciion to the Unified Studies Program, Merriam. Kansas. Shawnee- 
Mission District High Schootv 1939. fMuneographed) 
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6. How Did the United States Become the Greatest Producer of Goods 
in the World'' 

7. Ifow Can We Conserve Natural Resources? 

Off/ona/ 

1. How Can I Use My Spare Time? 

2. Insects 

3. Birds 

4. Citizens Elect Their Officials 

5. America, A Melting Pot of Nations 
Units for Grade Nine include: 

BequireJ 

1. Looking Ahead 

2. Let's Improve Our Communications wih Others 

3. Careers 

4. Interdependenee in a Shrinking World 

5. The United Nations 

6. Choose one or more of the following: Russia, South America, Africa, 
Western Europe, India, China, Others 

Optional 

1. What Can I Do to Promote a Better Life for All? 

2. Money and Banking 

3. How Can 1 Use My Spare Time? 

4. My Part In the World of Books 

5. Forming Public Opinion** 

Accompanying this bulletin which sets forth the nature of the unified 
studies program is another’* which sets forth in some detail the subject 
matter to be covered and in some cases the placement within the units. 
This subject matter is in outline form and is listed under the following 
headings: Language Arts, Human Relations, Genera] Understanding of 
Physical Phenomena, Social Studies, Health Education. 

It will be noted that this program has a considerably broader scope 
than the Baltimore County program in that it includes science and health 
education. The optional units suggest an even broader scope. 

Like the types of core programs previously discussed, the Type-Three 
Core does not include all of general education, that is. all of the courses 
or subjects required of all students at a pven level. Rarely does one find 
mathematics or science included among the subjects fused and, when 

“Ibid., pp 3-4 

" Subject Mailer Guide for Social Studies. Merrisn, Kansas, Shawnee-Mission 
High School District, I960. (MuneographeU ) 
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they arc dfa\Mi upon, quite frequently such subjects arc still required 
outside of the core time-block. 

This type of core usually utilizes a large block of time (two or three 
periods) in the daily schedule and is taught in most schools by one 
broadly trained teacher, who may or may not draw upon subject-matter 
specialists to deal with the more technical phases of the unit or theme. 
Usually this teacher also scrs'cs as the homeroom teacher of a given group 
of students. 

Since the Type-Three Core requires considerable curriculum reor- 
ganization, it is to be expected that fewer schools would be organized on 
this basis, and such seems to be the ease. Wright reports'* that only 20 
per cent of the schools having block -time clasps are of this type. On the 
basis of her sample, it is estimated that out of approximately 12,000 
junior and junior-senior high schools in the United States, 2.300 of them 
have some type of block-lime program, and 20 per cent of these schools 
(460) have unified or fused courses, as compared with 68 per cent 
(1464) of such schools having block-time classes described within the 
framework of Typer One and Two core. 

Evoluotien An important point to keep in mind in appraising the 
Type-Three Core is that it docs not abandon the teaching of the material 
usually included in the several required subjects. It simply unifies these 
materials in terms of certain established unifying concepts in order to 
make them more functional in the life of the learner. If the unifying 
themes are mere chronological periods in history, the gain is only that 
the different aspects of a ^ven culture period are not fragmented — and 
perhaps this fact is sufficient to justify the program. If the unifying 
themes are real problems of living in America today, the gain may be very 
great, even though such themes arc largely vehicles for teaching conven- 
tional subject matter. 

Certainly such programs represent an advance over the designs of 
general education presented above if it is agreed that the criticisms of 
conventional programs of general education reveiwed at the beginning of 
this chapter are valid. 

Type-four core based upon common problems, needs, and interests 
of odoleseents within a framework of problem areas Up to this point 
in the discussion, plans have been described that do not break sharply 
with the subject-centered program of general education. It will be noted 

“Wright, op. cit., p. It. 
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that the Type-Three Core rejects the separate subject concept which 
dominates Types One and Two, but it does not abandon the notion that 
the major content for general education is to be found in the material 
usually taught through separate subjects. 

The Type-Four Core, though it draws heavily upon organized subject 
matter, finds its basic orientation in the common needs, problems, and 
interests of the learner, rather than in the organized disciplines. 

The program is based upon the conviction that the high school should 
make a direct attack, upon the common problems which youths in our 
society face and that it should help them to identify and meet their com* 
mon needs. Subject matter from all pertinent fields of knowledge is 
drawn upon to illuminate, clarify, and provide data for solving persistent 
common problems of living. No preconceived bodies of subject matter are 
set up to be “covered.” If particubr subject matter is needed to achieve 
the goals set up, it will come in— otherwise it is left out. From one-third 
to two-thirds of the school day is set aside for this part of the curriculum. 
The remaining time is devoted to instruction in specialized areas (see 
Chapter VII) elected by students on the basis of their particular interests 
and needs. In practice, mathematics and physical education are usually 
required of all students in addition to the two- or three-hour block of time 
devoted to broad comprehensive common problems of living. Studies of 
the possible contributions to the core of these two areas have been made. 
One such study indicates the possibility of the abandonment of mathe- 
matics as a required subject on the ground that the mathematics needed 
as a part of the general education program might be taught instrument- 
ally within the time-block allotted to the core.** 

Within the time-block allotted to the core, the teacher performs sev- 
eral functions. He has charge of homeroom and guidance activities. He 
develops units of work cooperatively with his class and provides for reme- 
dial instruction when needed. 

The scope of the Type-Four Core is defined by problem areas based 
upon the immediate, felt, and predicated common problems, needs, and 
interests of students.'* The problem areas represent categories in which 
jnasr adole.scenls have /lersistent problems and needs. 

It is fairly common practice lor schools using the problem area ap- 

“See Elsie J. Alberty. “The Rote of Malhetnilics in Core-Program Develop- 
ment." The School Renew LXIV. 300-306 (October, 1956). 

“For a discussion of the procedures for detemnning problem areas, see Chap- 
ter VIII 
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proach to develop through teacher teams one or more resource units*^ 
dealing with each of the problem areas. These arc utilized by the teacher 
In developing units of work in the classroom. 

If the problem areas ha>c been properly developed they represent an 
analj'sis of the common problems which adolescents face now and are 
likely to face in the future and as such make up the structure of general 
education. WTjat, if anjlhing. is required outside the core-time-block 
would depend upon the situation in a particular school, and to the depth 
of the analj'sis of common problems. 

The sequence of units of »ork derived from the problem areas would 
be determined by the policj- of the school. In some schools the problem 
areas arc used b)* the teachers as a guide rather than as a mandate. In 
others, the sequence may be relatively £xcd. For c»mpk, in the Fair- 
mont Heights High School. Prince George's County, Md., the scope and 
sequence constitute the “structure** of the core program. However, 
teachen are free to depart from the structure // problems arise of such 
signficance that the teacher and students feel that they should be dealt 
yrith ai once. The following is a description of the core program at the 
Fairmoni Heights High School at the junior high school level: 

A cDiuiouous curriculum devdopment program has been carried on in 
the school since Its opening in Sepiembcf 1950. The faculty, in looking at 
the general educadon program, decided upon the problem area framework 
as the basis for the organization of the core program. The problem areas 
were defined in terms of the common needs, problems, and personal^ocial 
interests of bo)s and girls. Many different desices were used in gathering 
the data, such as (1) community studies. (2) results of standardized tests, 
(3) interest imentories, (4) conferences, and f5> survey of the literature 
pertinent to adolescent CTOwth and development. The problem areas 
“peggetf' for the junior high school are: 

Seventh Grade: Problems of — 

School firing 

Personal and Community Health with emphasis on personal health 
Intercultural Relations 
Economic Relatknts 

Eighth Grade: Prc^Iems of — 

School lising 


xn. 


For a resource uch entitled E^loring Vaiua vHih Teenagers, see Chapter 
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Self Understanding 
World Peace 

Conservation of Natural Resources 
Home and Family Living 

Ninth Grade. Problems of — 

School Living 

Finding Values by Which We Live 

Democratic Government (Processes and Development) 

Communication in a Contemporary World 
Vocations and Emptoymeni** 

The Wright study quoted above did rtoi extend to the senior high 
schools, but a communication from the principal to the authors reveals 
that the program of the senior high school follows ihe same pattern. It 
is as follows: 

Tenth Grade: Problems of— 

1. School Living 

2. Community Health 

3. Understanding and Appreciating the Heritage of Early Civilizations 

4. Understanding and Appreciating the Transitions to Kfodern Times 

5. Intercultura! Relations 

Eleyenth Grade: Problems of— 

1. School Living 

2. Understanding and Appreciating Ihe American Heritage 

3. Family Living 

4. Communication 

Twelfth Grade: Problems of — 

1. School Living 

2. Securing and Maintaining World Peace 

3. Economic Relationships 

4. Conserving Human Resources 

5. Finding Values by Which We Live 

How prevalent is the Type~Four Core? It is somewhat difficult to 
give a complete answer to this question because of the confusion which 
exists with respect to the nature and extent of structuring. Perhaps the 

“Wright, op. cil., p. 17, from a statement prepared by G. James Gholsoo, 
Principal. 
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best evidence on this point is to be found in the Wricht study referred to 
repeatedly in this chsptcr. She estimates that out of approximately 
12,000 junior and junior-senior high schools in the United Slates, 2,300 
have block -time classes, and six percent (about 140) meet the specifica- 
tion of the Type-F our Core. 

Evaluation The \arious types of core programs (Types Two and 
Three) presented earlier arc regarded as Iransitiorial in character. They 
may be regarded as bridges to cross from the extreme, relatively ineffec- 
tive systematic subject approach to general education to a program such 
as the Type-Four Core, which is based on the persistent common needs 
and problems of youth. In the judgment of the authors, the Type-Four 
Core is the most promising curriculum design for transforming general 
education in the high school into a program suited to the challenging 
times. It has these advantages: 

1. It makes possible a direct attack upon the needs of youth and 
the problems which beset them in our present-day confused culture. The 
tiadidonal program is based upon the assumption that once young people 
have gained some degree of mastery of the so-called fundamental sub- 
jects — English, history, science, and mathematics— they will then be able 
to cope successfully with thetr problems. The program under discussion 
reverses the process. Common problems of youth are identified; they arc 
studied intensively, drawing upon appropriate subject matter, and solu- 
tions arc reached by the use of individual and group thinking. The 
so^alled fundamentals are learned functionally, and there is plenty of 
evidence to support the conclusion that such learning is more cflective. 

2. It provides an effective means of bridging the gap between educa- 
tion and guidance, between the curriculum and the cxtra-curriculom, 
between general and special-interest education. Homeroom activities, 
and individual and group guidance become an integral part of the edu- 
cative process as the teacher and students go about the solving of prob- 
lems. Likewise, many of the infonna! student activities, class and school 
business, clubs and organizations are absorbed in the block of time de- 
voted to the core, or general education. Special interests of students are 
cultivated in the core up to the prrint where laboratories and studios and 
specialized instruction are needed. 

3. It tends to break down the class barriers which so frequently are 
maintained in the traditional program. The use of broad, comprehensive 
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units of work make possible pros'ision for individual differences in abili- 
ties and in rates of leamine. thus obviating the necessity for sectioning, 
or ability grouping Students of all social and economic levels work to- 
gether in the solving of common problems, thus exemplifying democratic 
living at its best. 

4. It facilitates the unification of knowledge. Subjects are no longer 
taught in watertight compartments. Problems of living refuse to be 
strait -jacketed into logically organized systems of knowledge. Inter- 
relationships among subjects and fields are established as the various 
disciplines arc drawn upon as needed. 

5. It is consistent with the newer theories of learning and transfer. 
For the most part traditional instruction is based upon the atomistic ap>- 
proach to learning. On the other hand, the core, with its emphasis upon 
broad comprehensive units of work and vita! problems of living, stresses 
the organismfc approach. Transfer of training talcs place through the 
enrichment of meanings and their use in a wide variety of life situations. 

6. It encourages the teaching staff to plan and work together. In the 
compartmentalized program of general education, each teacher works 
more or less in isolation from his fellows. The Eogllsh teachers have no 
need to cooperate with the social studies or science teachers. Each group 
plans its own program out of relationship with the others. Such situations 
cannot exist in the type of program which we are considering. Teachers 
of all areas have contributions to make and have a stake in the outcome. 
If it is to be successful, such contributions must be elicited and utilized. 
Thus, the teaching staff must work together as a whole. 

7. It encourages the use of democratic practices in the classroom. 
The subject-centered program, with its 6xcd quotas of subject matter to 
be mastered, is not conducive to teacher-student planning. Really, there 
is little about which to plan! The problem-centered approach changes the 
scene completely. The student has a role in identifying problems, in 
planning the attacks upon them, and in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
work. These practices are the essence of the democratic process. 

8. It encourages the use of the community as a laboratory for learn- 
ing. The common problems of youth grow out of the interaction of the 
student and his immediate and wider environment. They do not exist 
“under the skin” of the individual. Problems of home and family living, 
for example, cannot be isolated from the environmental conditions sur- 
rounding the home. Thus the dassioom takes on the character of a 
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meeting place for pbnning the attack on the problems. The activities of 
the students, as they go about dbeovering pertinent data, arc bound to 
take the class out into the community. Incidentally, the large block of 
time set aside for the core makes such community exploration possible 
without encroaching upon the time allotted to other school activities. 

9. It makes it possible for teachers to reduce materially the student 
loads which they are required to cany in a traditional program. Loads of 
175 students per day are not uncommon. Obviously the teacher who 
carries two core groups of three periods each svould have only one-third 
as many different students per day as the teacher who handles six sepa- 
rate classes. The core organization, in cutting down the student load, 
makes it possible for teachers to know students more intimately and 
hence to guide them more effectively. 

Why, if this type of core pre^ram has so much to commend it, arc so 
few schools employing it? The reasons are not hard to find. Among the 
most important are these: 

1. The program represents a radical departure from the organized 
subject approach. To develop such a program, a school needs to utilize 
a great deal of time and energy. 

2. It requires a plan for complete program development rather than 
the now popular “broken front” attack on specific problems. 

3. It is criticized by conservative educators as being too radical and 
by “progressive” educators as being loo fixed. They object to the struc- 
turing of problem areas. 

4. It is difficuit to find appropriate resource materials to be utilized 
in place of the conventional textbook. 

5. There is a fairly widespread, though unfounded, belief that such 
a program neglects the “fundamentals.” 

6. It is difficult to secure teachers with sufficiently broad training 
to undertake such a program. 

Type-five core, based on teacher-student planned activities without 
reference to any formal structure The discussion of the Type-Four 
Core program should have made dear the point that there arc wide 
differences in practice in the use of the structured problem areas. In 
some programs the problem areas actually determine all of the learning 
units developed in the classroom. At the other extreme, the problem 
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are.is might be regarded as suggestive. The next JogicaJ step would be to 
eliminale problem areas entirely, leaving the choice of learning activities 
exclusively to the teacher and his group of students. 

In such a program, criteria as to what constitutes a satisfactory unit 
of work arc usually developed cooperatively. Proposals of units or prob- 
lems arc made by the students and teacher. These proposals are evaluated 
in terms of the criteria, and deci^ons are made. The actual “design” of 
the program could be determined only by a record of what had been 
undertaken at each grade level during the course of the year. 

The argument for such a program is very simple. The teacher and 
students are most competent to determine the common needs of the 
particular group and hence to determine the learning activities best suited 
to meet these needs. Structuring the program in advance is just another 
way of imposing subject matter. The group process of determining prob- 
lems, goals, and ways of working is more important than the actual 
subject matter that makes up the program. 

Some so-called progressive elementaiy schools are organized upon 
this basis. It is impossible to find any design or structure in the program. 
This does not mean that there are no agreed-upon values or objectives, 
or that teachers are not sensitive to the need for developing certain recog- 
nized skills of living. It does mean, however, that no design for meeting 
common needs is set up in advance. A structured design is held not to be 
necessary by those who advocate this type of program. Perhaps it would 
be fair to say that they consider process values to be more important than 
content values.’* 

It is unlikely that very many high schools are organized exclusively 
on the basis of a Type-Five Core, even though the Wright study previ- 
ously referred to reports that six per cent of the schools having block- 
time classes are organized on this basis. This would mean that about 140 


’’See. for example, the following references: William H Kilpatrick, Remaking 
the Curriculum, New York, Newsom and Company, 1936; L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Integranon, lis Meaning and Application, New York, D. Appleton^Tentury Corn- 
paw/ W33-, GtsVtMie Noai, Freedom to live and Leaea. Ptutadetjhia., Ftaaklis. 
Publishing Company. 1948: Roland Favnee and Nelson Bossing, Developing the 
Core Curriculum, Revised Edition, Englewood CUlfj. N. J, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1958. See especially Chapter VI. “A Core Oas* in Action," by Rosalind Zapf. See 
also a film strip prepared by Zapf entitled. “A Core Class m Action," produced 
and distributed by Wayne University College of Education. Detroit, Michigan, 
1948, and her book, entitled: Democratic Procesies m the Classroom, Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall. Inc, 1959. 
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meeting place for planning the attack on the problems. The activities of 
the students, as they go about discovering pertinent data, are bound to 
take the class out into the community. Incidentally, the large block of 
time set aside for the core makes such community exploration possible 
without encroaching upon the time allotted to other school activities. 

9. It makes it possible for teachers to reduce materially the student 
loads which they are required to cany in a traditional program. Loads of 
175 students per day are not uncommon. Obviously the teacher who 
carries two core groups of three periods each would have only one-third 
as many different students per day as the teacher who handles six sepa- 
rate classes. The core organization, in cutting down the student load, 
makes it possible for teachers to know students more intimately and 
hence to guide them more effectively. 

Why, if this type of core program has so much to commend it, are so 
few schools employing it? The reasons are not bard to find. Among the 
most important are these: 

1. The program represents a radical departure from the organized 
subject approach. To develop such a program, a school needs to utilize 
a great deal of time and energy. 

2. It requires a plan for complete program development rather than 
the now popular “broken front” attack on specific problems. 

3. It is criticized by conservative educators as ^ing too radical and 
by “progressive” educators as being too fixed. They object to the struc- 
turing of problem areas. 

4. It is difficult to find appropriate resource materials to be utilized 
in place of the conventional textbook. 

5. There is a fairly widespread, though unfounded, belief that such 
a program neglects the “fundamentals." 

6. It is difficult to secure teachers with sufficiently broad training 
to undertake such a program. 

Type-five core, based on teacher-student planned oclivities without 
reference fo any formal structure The discussion of the Type-Four 
Core program should have made clear the point that there are wide 
differences in practice in the use of the structured problem areas. In 
some programs the problem areas actually determine all of the learning 
uniu developed in the classroom. At the other extreme, the problem 
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areas roighl be regarded as suggestive. The next logical step would be to 
eliminate problem areas entirely, leaving the choice of learning activities 
exclusively to the teacher and his group of students. 

In such a program, criteria as to what constiluies a satisfactory unit 
of work are usually dewloped cooperatively. Proposals of units or prob- 
lems are made bj the students and teacher. These proposals are evaluated 
in terms of the criteria, and decisions are made. The actual “desien” of 
the program could be determined only by a record of what had been 
undertaken at each grade level during the course of the year. 

The argument tor such a program is very simple. The teacher and 
students are roost competent to determine the common needs of the 
particular group and hence to determine the learning activities best suited 
to meet these needs. Structuring the program in advance is just another 
way of imposing subject rnaltet. The group process of detennining prob- 
lems, goals, and ways of working is more important than the actual 
subject matter that makes up the program. 

Some so-called progressive elementary schools are organized upon 
this basis. It is impossible to And any design or structure in the program. 
This does not mean that there are no agreed-upon values or objectives, 
or that teachers are not sensitive to the need for developing certain recog- 
nized skills of living. It does mean, however, that no design for meeting 
common needs is set up in advance. A structured design is held not to be 
necessaiy by those who advocate this type of program. Perhaps it would 
be fair to say that they consider process values to be more important than 
content values.’* 

It is unlikely that very many high schools are organized exclusively 
on the basis of a Type-Five Core, even though the Wright study previ- 
ously referred to reports that six per cent of the schools having block- 
time classes arc organized on this basis. This would mean that about 140 


*»See, (or example, the folltmiag rvfemices: William H. Kitpairick. RemaUng 
the Curriculum, JVew Yofk. Newsom and Company. 1936. L. Thomas Hopkiiis, 
Iniegrau'on. tis Meaning and Applurattan. New York. D. Appleton-CeMury Com- 
pany 1937; Cerlnide Noar, Freedom to Lhe and Learn, Philadelphia, Franklin 
Publishing Company. 1948; Roland Faimce and Nelson Bossing. Deteloping the 
Core Curriculum. Revised Edilioti. Englewood Cliffs. N. J.. Prenlice-Hall, Inc.. 
1958. See esrecially Chapwr Vt ”A Coie Class in Action." by Rosalmd Zapf. See 
also a film strip prepared by Zapf entitled: “A Core Class in Action." produced 
and distributed by Wayne UniversUy College of Education. Detroit, Michigan. 
1948, and her book entitled: Democrafie Processes in ihe Classroom, Englewood 
CUfls, NJ, Ptemice-HaH, Inc., 1959. 
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junior and junior-senior high schools have unstructured experience- 
centered rorc programs.^ 

It is possible to find individual teachers m high schools operating on 
this basis. For example, a number of schools have provided adminis- 
tratively for a double or triple period for meeting common needs, giving 
wide discretion to the teachers as to uhat shall be taught. In such a 
school some teachers will leach traditional subject matter, say English, 
history, and science, in su«:cssivc periods; some will correlate these 
subjects; some v-iH fuse them on the basis of contemporary problems or 
culture epochs; some will set up their own individual problem areas; still 
others will discard all preconceived subject matter and base units of work 
upon the immediate felt needs of students. Thus, the same school might 
illustrate all of the types of core programs which we have discussed. 
Needless to say, such a school cannot be said to have a program design. 
This chaotic situation may explain the relatively large number of schools 
having this type of program reported in the Wright study. 

Evelueiion The proponents of this type of program claim that: 

1. It provides more cflecUvely for teacher-student planning. 

2. It is consistent with democratic processes which call for freedom 
of choice, personal and social responsibility*, and the like. 

3. It is based squarely on the immediate and felt needs of the learner 
and hence is likely to be more interesting to him. 

4. It is an exemplification of learning as a dymamic rather than a 
passive process. 

On the other hand the following charges have been brought against it: 

1. It ignores the fact that it is possible to establish with a degree of 
definiteness the broad areas of adolescent needs and problems. 

2. It b extremely difficult to secure any continuity of learning be- 
cause of the emphasis upon process. 

3. It neglects to utilize the personnel resources of the school in 
determining the scope of the general education program. 

4. It leaves parents and subject-matter specialists in a state of con- 

“Wright. op. cii.. p. 15. For more evidence on this point, see; Nelson L. 
Bossing end John F. Kaufman, "Block-Time or Core Practices in Minnesota Sec- 
ondary Schools." The Clearing House, XXXII. 532—537 (May, 1958). These itt- 
scstjptors fewnd onlj t»o Tjpe-FireCore programs in Minnesota; see also Knapp. 
op. cit., p. 200. In this study of Ohio high schools, only one such p ro gr am was 
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fusion as to the nature and purposes of the actisities that take place in 
the time-block. 

This program satisfies those educators who emphasize almost ex- 
clushely “group processes" in education and hold that any predetermined 
curricular pattern siolates the djiiamic nature of the indisidual and of 
learning. On the other hand, it is far too tenuous and opportunistic to 
satisfy most teachers, administrators, and communities. In a small school 
where teachers could meet frequently and plan informally in terms of a 
well-understood and accepted sjsrem of values, the plan might operate 
successfully. It is, however, unlikely that many high schools will adopt 
this tj-pe of program in the near future. 

The future of core progrems We have completed our aJtaJysis of 
possible designs for geneni education in the high school. These designs 
represent a continuum from the conventionally organized programs that 
have been in effect for a long time to designs that require fundamental 
reorganization. UTiat chance is there that such fundamental reorganiza* 
tion is likely to take place in the decade ahead? Among many others 
there are two factors which are now having, and in the foreseeable 
future are L'kely to hav e, a profound effect upon the design of the general 
education program in the high school. The firsi is the trend toward the 
emphasis upon the so-called academic disciplines as the basis of curricu- 
lum organization. This was discussed at some length in the previous 
chapter. If this trend continues — and there is eveij- reason to believe that 
it will, so long as the threat of Soviet technological supremacy exists — 
the only curriculum designs among those discussed in this chapter that 
are possible are Tjpes One, Two, and Three, where subjects retain their 
identity within or without a time bJoefc, but even Tvpes Two and Three 
are not likely to flourish in the face of the strong demand that the re- 
quired subjects be taught ty specialists. Conant, with his prestige as a 
distinguished scientist and educator, recommends-' that block-time 
classes be eliminated above the seventh grade. They are considered by 
him fa be a transition from the self-contained elementary program to the 

“ James B. Cnnant, E^iucaiioa in the Junior High School Years, Princeton, 
NJ., Educational Testing Service, I960, to this connection the reader may want 
to examine a report in quite a different ley; Jean Crambs, aarence G. Noyce, 
Franklin Paterson, and John C. Robertson. The Junior High School ff'e Seed, 
Report of the ASCD Cooimission on Secondary Curriculum. W’ashington, D C, 
Association for Supervision and Camculum Development, NEA, 1961. 
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higMy departmentalized subject-centered program o{ the high school, of 
which he approves. The reason for this concession is “to enable the 
teacher to know his pupils well because he has fewer of them.”-* This 
teacher must be equally qualified to teach English and social studies. If 
these recommendations are carried out, block-time classes will disappear 
from the general education program above the seventh-grade level. 

The second factor which is already influencing the general education 
program is ability grouping. This, of course, is not a new concept. It 
came into being with the emphasis upon “scientific” education in the 
early Twenties. By the early Thirties it began to decline because the 
evidence of its effectiveness was, to say the least, not conclusive, and the 
disadvantages seemed to outweigh the advantages. As late as 1957 
WrightstOTW,"'’ after reviewing the Uieralure, concludes that “variability 
in achievement in grades that have three ability groups in each is about 
per cent as great as In normally organized groups. . . . Because there 
are wide differences even in a so-called ability group class and because it 
is difficult to avoid labeling classes as bright, average or slow, homo- 
geneous grouping has been used less widely in recent years than it was 
two decades ago. There have developed both leaching methods and ma- 
terials that permit more successful adaptations to a fairly wide range of 
ability within a class.”^* This conclusion was reached at about the time 
Conant began his study of the high school.*® The decline of which 
Wrightstone speaks has been reversed into a marked trend, probably 
because of the present emphasis upon preparing “academically talented” 
students for service to the State.** 

Certainly the Conant report on the high school has contributed to 
the present revival of ability grouping. He offers no proof for his strong 
conviction of the desirability of sectioning students in all required sub- 
jects except “American Problems” on the basis of academic ability. As 

•‘Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

**3. Wayne Wrightstone, Clast Organization for InUniciion, What Research 
Says to the Teacher Senes, Monograph 13, Washington, DC. National Education 
Association. 1957. 

“Ibid., pp. 8-9 For example, see Chapters DC and X of this volume. (Italics 
added) 

“James B Conant, The American High Sdtool Today, New York, The Me* 
Craw-HiU Book Company. Inc., 1959 

“The evidence on ability grouping seems to indicate that the average and 
dull students profit more in tenm of nairow academic achievement than do the 
bright. See W’righlslone, op. cii., p. 8. 
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background for this recommendation it is interesting to note his 
comments; 

Ability grouping is a highly controversial subject among administrators 
and teachers. I have met competent teachers who argued vigorously for 
heterogeneous grouping in all classes, that is to say, they argued that stU' 
dents of widely dirTcrcnt academic abilities and reading skills should be in 
the same class. Other teachers were equally certain that justice cannot be 
done to either the bright student or the slow reader if both receive instruc- 
tion in the same class. Some of those who feel that heterogeneous grouping 
is a mistake advocate across-the-board grouping or tracking. Others ad- 
vocate grouping of students according to their ability in the subject in 
question.*’ 

For some unexplained reason, Conant gives vigorous support to the 
group who favor grouping by subjects. His specific recommendation 
follows; 

In the required subjects and those elected by students with a wide range 
of ability, the students should be grouped according to ability, subject by 
subject. For example, m English. American history, ninth-grade algebra, 
biology and physical science, there should be at least three types of classes — 
one for the more able m the subject, another for the large group whose 
ability is about average, and another for the slow reader who should be 
handled by special teachers. The middle group might be divided into two or 
three sections according to the students’ abilities in the subject-in-question.*® 

If this recommendation is carried out, and it is likely to be in many 
school systems, ft precludes the possibility of conceiving of a design for 
general education that breaks with the organized subject tradition. The 
time-block disappears from the high-schooi program. And what takes 
the place of the program for developing the common ideals, under- 
standings, and skills, needed by all for effective citizenship? Recognizing 
the need for “mutual respect and understanding between different types 
oC sAudeMs,*' Cociaut recommends a required course in "Aroericaa Prob- 
lems” or “American Government,” which would represent a cross section 
of students of all levels of ability. As to content, he has this to say: 

" Conanf, ep. ctr., p- 49. 
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highly departmentalized subject-centered program of the high school, of 
which he approves. The reason for this concession is “to enable the 
teacher to know his pupils well because he has fewer of them.”-- This 
teacher must be egiially tjuaUfied to teach English and social studies. If 
these recommendations are carried out, block-time classes will disappear 
from the general education program above the seventh-grade level. 

The second factor which is already influencing the general education 
program is ability grouping. This, of course, is not a new concept. It 
came into being with the emphasis upon “scientific" education in the 
early Twenties. By the early Thirties it began to decline because the 
evidence of its effectiveness was, to say the least, not conclusive, and the 
disadvantages seemed to outweigh the advantages. As late as 1957 
Wrightstone,®* after reviewing the literature, concludes that “variability 
in achievement in grades that have three ability groups in each is about 
83 per cent as great as in normally organized groups. . . . Because there 
are wide differences even in a so-called ability group class and because it 
is difficult to avoid labeling classes as bright, average or slow, homo- 
geneous grouping has been used less widely in recent years than it was 
two decades ago. There have developed both teaching methods and ma- 
terials that permit more succetsful adaptations to a fairiy wide range oj 
ability within a ctass."^* This conclusion was reached at about the time 
Conant began his study of the high school.** The decline of which 
NVrightstone speaks has been reversed into a marked trend, probably 
because of the present emphasis upon preparing “academically talented” 
students for service to the State.** 

Certainly the Conant report on the high school has contributed to 
the present revival of ability grouping. He offers no proof for his strong 
conviction of the desirability of sectioning students in all required sub- 
jects except “American Problems” on the basis of academic ability. As 

“ tbid., pp. 22-23. 

®J. Wayne Wrightstone. C/a» Ortaniatnon for Instruction. What Research 
Says to the Teacher Series. Monograph 13, Washington. D C. National Education 
Association, 1957. 

’^Ibid., pp. &-9. Tor example, see Chapters IX and X of this volume. (Italics 
added) 

“James B. Conant. The American High School Today, New York. The Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. Inc., 1959. 

“The evidence on ability grouptog seems to indicate that the average and 
dull students profit more in terms of narrow acadentic achievement than do the 
bright. See Wrightstone. op cit„ p. g. 
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background for this recommendation it is interesting to note his 
comments: 


AbiJjfy grouping is a highly coniro*enijl subject among administrators 
and teachers. I base rnet competent teachers who argued sigorously for 
heterogeneous grouping in all classes, that is to say, they argued that stu* 
dents of widely different academic abilities and reading skills should be in 
the same class. Other teachers were equally certain that justice cannot be 
done to either the bright student or the slow reader if both receive instruc- 
tion in the same class. Some of those who feci that heterogeneous grouping 
is a mistake advocate across-the'board grouping or tracking. Others ad- 
v-ocate grouping of students according to their ability in the subject in 
question.*^ 

For some unexplained reason, Conanl gives vigorous support to the 
group who favor grouping by subjects. His specific recomiseiidatioo 
follows: 

In the required subjects and those elected by students with a wide range 
of ability, the students should be grouped according to ability, subject by 
subject For example, in English. American history, ninth-grade algebra, 
biology and physical science, there should be at least three t)'pes of classes— 
one for the more able in the subject, another for the large group whose 
ability is about average, and another for the stow reader who should be 
handled by special teachers. The middle group might be divided into two or 
three sections according to (he students* abilities in the stibj'ect-in-queslion.-* 

If this recommendatiorj is carried out, and it is likely to be in many 
school systems, it precludes the possibility of conceiving of a design for 
general education that breaks with the organized subject tradition. The 
time-block disappears from the high-school program. And what takes 
the place of the program for developing the common ideals, under- 
standings, and skills, needed by all for effective citizenship? Recognizing 
the need for “mutual respect and understanding between different types 
of students,” Conant recommends a required course in “American Prob- 
lems” or “American Government,” which would represent a cross section 
of students of all levels of ability. As to content, he has this to say: 

" Conant, op. ctt., p. 49. 

^ Loc. cil. 
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‘•Current topics should be included; free discussion of controversial issues 
should be encouraged" and then he adds significantly: ‘This approach is one 
sicnificanl way in which our schools distinguish themsehes from those in 
totalitarian nations. This course, as well as well-organized homerooms and 
certain student activities, can contribute a great deal to the development of 
future citizens of our democracy who will be intelligent voters, stand firm 
under try ing national conditions and not be beguiled by the oratory of those 
who appeal to special Interests."^ 

It appears to the authors that the faith which Conant has in one 
course oul ol a total o! eighteen or twenty Tcqnucd for graduation, In 
homerooms, and in certain student activities is, to say the least, naive. At 
any rate, the proposed program of grouping by subjects in all required 
(general-education) academic courses not only eliminates the time-block 
but also precludes the possibili^ of building a general-education program 
on the basts of common needs, problems, and interests of adolescents.*’ 

WHAT DOES RESEARCH SAY ABOUT THE SUCCESS 
OF CORE PROGRAMS? 

One of the authors made a fairly comprehensive study of the research 
Jo the field of core programs*' and reached the follossing conclusions: 

The research dealing with the effectiveness of core programs supers from 
the same confusion which surrounds the meaning of the term, core. Fre- 
quently investigators assume erroneously that the core concept means the 
same thing in all situations, ami neglect to define clearly the concept which 
is being studied. Another difficulty is that teachers within the same school 
may hold widely different conceptions of the core program. As a result, 
conclusions derived from research studies need to be interpreted with great 
caution. . . 

It may be concluded from the reported research on the effectiveness of 
the core program that few significant differences have been found to exist 

“/fr/d.. pp. 75-76. 

“Sec-. Earl W. Harmer, “Le Mon de Core." Phi Defio Kappan, XLII. 67 
tNovember. 1960) for an interesting view of the future of the “core.” And for 
an appraisal of the Conant contribution to education by the leader of the recon- 
struaionist movement sec: Theodore Brameid. Sducation for the Emerging Age: 
Server Ends and Stronger Meant. New YorL. Harper and Brothers, 1961, Chapter 
V, entitled: “Education in the Conservative Mood.” 

Harold Alberty. "Core Programs,” in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
Third Edition, pp. 337—341, Civyn^t 1960 by TTie Macmillan Company, New 
YorV, usrt with their permission. 
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befHcen student achievement at measured b% ohjective tests in core pro- 
grams and other types of curricular organization. On the other hand, it 
may also be concluded that students in core prop-ams make satisfacior)' 
progress in attaining ob}Cclively measurable goals. In the area of attitudes 
and values, there is fairly good evidence to indicate that a core program, 
organized in terms of common needs and problems of adolescents, is dis- 
tinctly superior to the conventional subject<cntered program. There are at 
least two possible explanations of these results that need further study. 
First, the results may be due to the fact that satisfactory means are not 
now available for deferminmc the relatne values of the fi»o types of pro- 
grams. Second, under actual operaung conditions the core program may not 
be distinctively diflerent from the comentiona) program. The core teacher, 
whose preparation has probaMv been directed toward subject matter values, 
may still hold to these values and emphasize them in bis teaching. Likewise, 
the insistence on the part of the administrators and the public that more 
streu be placed on the mastery of the fundamentals may result ia minimiz- 
ing the difference between the two types of programs. The available re- 
search seems to indicate a distinct superiority of the core program, delined 
in terms of a large time block devoted to common needs, problems and 
interests of students, over (be conventional programs, in providing for more 
elective guidance of students: for individual dilTerenees among students, 
and for more effective use of community resources in the classroom.** 

SUMMARY 

From the sun ey and evaluation of the various designs of the general- 
education program in the high school, a number of conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. The logically organized subject program of general education 
persists in the vast majority of hi^ schools of the United States. 

2. There is a sigiuhcant trend toward block -time classes in the junior 
high school, but in most of these classes, the subjects are stiU taught 
separately with little or no correlation. 

3. Block-time classes with or without correlation or fusion are often 
regarded as a transition from the self-contained elementary classroom to 
the departmentalized program of the senior high school. 

4. Block-time classes with or without correlation or fusion do not 
chan<’e sienificantly the content of general education. They do, however, 
make it possible for teachers to become better acquainted with students 
and as a result to guide them mme srisely. 


'/W, FP- 339-340. 
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5. Experience or problem-ccnlcred core programs (Types Four and 
Five) are rather rare and are likely lo become more so, if the present 
pressures that are operating upon the schools persist. 

6. In actual practice, it is difficult lo identify particular schools with 
specific types of design except in the case of the strictly subject-centered 
programs that employ no time-blocks. In other cases, schools vary from 
grade to grade, from teacher to teacher within the same grade, and in 
the day-to-day work of the individual teacher. This is especially true 
where the time-block is employed as an administrative device. Some 
teachers may use the time-block to teach the same material they would 
deal with if there were no time-block. Others may develop experience- 
tsntered units with complete disregard for subject lines. At other times 
these same teachers may “cover ground” by daily textbook assignments. 

7. Research studies are difficult to interpret, but there is considerable 
evidence to support the conclusion that Core Types Three and Four have 
many advantages over Core Types One and Two, especially in the areas 
of attitudes and values. 
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centered units with complete disregard for subject lines. At other times 
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Cinriculiim Designs for 
Specialized Education 


THE PREVIOUS chapWr an anaiysis was made ot a number 
o( designs for the ge«tf/-a/-cducation program in the high school. It was 
pointed out that the role of general education is to provide a program 
specifically geared to the task of providing educational experiences to 
meet the common problems and needs of the student, and to develop the 
values, undetstandings. and skills needed by all for effective democratic 
citizenship. It was also pointed out that the general'cducation program 
should provide for individual diffetences in abilities, needs, and interests 
up to the point at which specialized activities are best carried on by 
individuals or groups in a specialized environment. An implication of the 
above function of general education is that students should be grouped 
heterogeneously, thereby representing all segments of the community and 
all differences in social, economic, political, and religious background. 
This the school should do to fulfill the democratic commitment of pro- 
moting greater unity in our culture. 

This facet of the curriculum in common practice usually utilizes 
about one-half of the student’s time during a four or six-year program, 
depending on the organization of the school. This means that out of the 
16 or 18 units of a four-year program, eight or nine would be devoted 
to general education. Whether these requirements are defined in terms 
of subjects, fields of knowledge, or areas of living, or some combination 
of them, the time allotment is much the same. A point to remember is 
that some authority — the administration, the teaching staff, the legisla- 
ture, the board of education, the state department of education, laymen, 
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students, or some combination of these groups — decides what courses, 
experiences, and the like, arc essential for all students for effective citi- 
zenship, The next chapter deals with some of the problems insolved in 
making these important dcct^ia. 

The remaining part of the students* time is given o\er to the second 
facet of the total curriculum — specialized education. The experiences, 
courses, or activities in specialized education should fce of two Linds: 
non-tocational and sxtcational. The present chapter deals with this facet 
of the curriculum. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SPECIAUZED-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

General education and specialized education are two iBlenxJalfd 
facets of a good program of high-school education. They are not, as is 
sotnefimes believed, at war with each other. Democratic education is 
eijually concerned with both facets. The survival of our democracy de- 
pends upon the deselopmenl of citizens who have common understand- 
ings, common wa)^ of bebasing, and common outlooks on life. But 
democratic education also recognizes that the strength of a democracy 
ties in the culiiyation of the uniqueness of each citizen. It is only when 
the cultivated talents of each individual are utilized for the common good 
that democracy functions at its best. 

It foilovis then that the school needs Jo give special attention to the 
nature of the program which it provides for meeting the special needs of 
students and groups. 

SPECIALIZED OFFERINGS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

High schools have for a long lime pven a good deal of attention to 
this part of the curriculuzn. TVTren schorfs operated in terms of facvJt)’ 
psycholosrv and formal discipline, it was not necessary to give much 
attention to the problem — for one subject was held to be as good as 
another, but that was a fong tone ago. Dunhg the past three or four 
decailes the offerings of the high school have increased enormously — 
and most of the increased offerings have been in the area of electhes 
designed to meet the needs of particular groups of students. Even a 
casual sune)' of the course offerings la high schools throughout the 
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moting greater unity in our culture. 
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about one-haU of the student’s time during a four or six-year program, 
depending on the organization of the school. This means that out of the 
16 or 18 units of a four-year program, eight or nine would be devoted 
to general education. Whether these requirements arc defined in terms 
of subjects, fields of knowledge, or areas of living, or some combination 
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that some authority — the administration, the teaching staff, the legisla- 
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studenti. or some combirutioa of these groups — decides what courses, 
experiences, and the like, are es^e 1 ]tl 2 l for cli students for effective citi- 
zenship. The next chapter deals with some of the profaJems involved in 
tnaVing these important decisions. 

The remaining part of the students* time is given over to the second 
facet of the total curriculum — specitdtzed education. The experiences, 
courses, or activities in speaalized education should be of two tinds; 
ron-vocationaJ and vocational. The present chapter deals with this facet 
of the curriculum. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SPECtAUZED-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

General education and specialized edocalien arc mo aterrehtsd 
facets of a good program of high-school education. They arc not, as is 
sometimes believed, at war with each other. Democratic education is 
equally concerned with both facets. The survival of our democracy de- 
pends upon the dey-elopmsai of eitizeos who have commoo understand- 
ings, common wa}^ of behaving, and common outloolrs on life. But 
democratic education also recognizes that the sirenph oj a democracy 
ties in the culthation of the uniqueness of each oVicen. It is only when 
the cultivated talents of each individual are utilized for the common good 
that democracy functions at its best 

It follows then that the school needs to give special attention to the 
nature of the program which it provides for meeliog the special seeds of 
students and groups. 

SPECIAUZED OFFERINGS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

High schools have for a kmg time given a good deal of attention to 
this part of the curriculum. ^VTien schools operated in terms of faculQ’ 
psychologj' and formal discipIiDe, it was not necessary to give much 
attention to the problem — for one subject was held to be as good as 
another, but that was a long tune ago. During the past three or four 
decades the offerines of the high school have increased enormously — 
and most of the increased offerings have been in the area of electives 
designed to meet the needs of particular groups of students. Even a 
casual survej’ of the course offeiitigs in high schools throughout the 
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countr)’ indicates a vast array of courses in each of the major areas of 
knowledge. For example, in the field of English, in addition to the usual 
required offerings are listed Speech and Public Speaking, Dramatic Arts, 
Debate, Radio Speaking and Broadcasting. Journalism, Creative Writing, 
World Literature, Bible, Remedial English, Penmanship, Mythology, 
Stagecraft, and Theater Arts. In the field of the social studies, m addition 
to the usual requirements of American Histor)’, Civics, and Problems of 
Democracy, are listed: Occupations, Orientation, Latin-American His- 
tory, State History', Ancient, Medieval, and Modem World History, 
World Geography, Americart Geography, International Relations, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Psychology, Consumer Education, Preparental Edu- 
cation, Human Relations, Family Education, Guidance, and Effective 
Living. Science has been proliferated to embrace such subjects as Aero- 
nautics, Electricity, Radio (including electronics). Conservation, Photog- 
raphy, Anatomy, and Related Shop Science. In the arts areas, the 
expansion is even more striking. The usual non-vocational industrial arts 
courses are augmented by printing, electrical work, handcrafts, auto- 
mobile mechanics, home mechanics, ceramics, industrial arts mathe- 
matics, and driver education. Ulih the increased emphasis on foreign 
languages, U is not surprising that a wide variety of courses should be 
offered in this area. The following courses arc given in some public 
schools for some students: Spanish, Latin, French, German, Italian, 
Hebrew, Greek, Polish, Portuguese, Swedish. Norse, Bohemian, Russian, 
and General foreign language.* 

In mathematics, as might be expected, a wide variety of offerings are 
found in addition to the usual offerings in Algebra, Plane and Solid 
Geometry, and General Mathematics. Among the specialized mathe- 
matics courses are Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Statistics, Ad- 
vanced Placement Mathematics, Calculus, Business Mathematics. 
Consumer Mathematics, and Mathematics in Life. 

In the field of vocational education within the comprehensive high 


' For siatiflicY on the foreiFn langusees being taught in elementary schools. 
%ta7.ley Lever.***, “Tb* Cunmt Suun VLtS TeatVnns in the tlnittvl 
Fl‘i Delta Kapi’tt''- XLII. 265-268 (March. 1561). This report indicates 
that some school s>stems begin foreign language instroaion In the kindergarten. 
Seedless to say. the number ol ctcmeirtary schools leaching foreign languages 
IS increasing rapidly. Probably well over 300.(K)0 elementary students are now 
enit>Ued in foteign-langaage clMses In some schools a particular foreign language 
IS rerjuired. In others, only the bright stinlents are included trt the program. 
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school the olTerings are equoJI) tmprcssive. Space forbids more than a 
few sample listings. Keller reports- that in one school, The Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School of Indianapolis, courses are offered in the following 
vocational fields: Airplane and En^ne Mechanics, Auto Mechanics. 
Body and Fender Repair, Boolkeeping, Cabinet Making. Carpentry, 
Commercial Art, Commcrci.il Cooking, Commercial Sewing, Architec- 
tural Drafting, Machine Dralung, Ekctricity, Electronics, Foundry 
Practice, Music-Band, Music-Orchestra. Music-Vocal, Painting and 
Decorating, Pattern Making, Plumbing. Printing, Radio, Refrigeration, 
Retail Selling, Secretari.al Training, Sheet Metal. Sign Painting, Welding 
and Forging.* 

Also, to help meet the specialized needs of students, should be listed 
the co-curricu!ar, or ‘'extracurricular*’ activities which are designed to 
supplement and extend the formal course offerings. Literally hundreds of 
activities, ranging from student councils to honor societies, are to be 
found in secondaty schools. Many arc “clubs” that are closely related to 
the formal curriculum. For e.xample, related to English and speech are 
“Booklovers, Debate, Dramatics (under many names), Forum, Library, 
Parliamentary Law, Poetry, Short Story, and Writers Clubs.”* 

This proliferation of courses and activities in the high school is one 
of the most striking phenomena of public education today, and with the 
accelerated extension of knowledge and the resulting fragmentation in 
terms of highly specialized facets there seems to be no prospect of a 
reversal of the trend, unless the highly articulate group of Essentiahsts 
succeed in their efforts to cut back the elective program of “practical” 
subjects in order to make more room for the academic disciplines — and 
this is not likely to happen. 

Some factors responsible for increased offerings The present situa- 
tion with respect to increased offerings didn't “just happen.” It is the 
result of powerful forces, some of which are these: 


* FranWiti J. Keller, The Comprehensive High School, New York, Harper and 
Brothers. 1955. 

'Ibid, p. 476 Note: Arsenal Technicat High School is classified as a compre- 
hensive high school. 

‘See Edgar C Johnston and Roland Faunce, Sliidtnl Acli\iiies m Secondary 
Schools. New York, The Ronald Press Company. 1952, pp. 121-22; and for a 
report of the research in this field, see Roland C. Faunce. •'Extra-Curricular Acliv- 
ilies,” in Encyclopedia of Educaiional Research. Third Edition, New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 1960, pp. 50fr-510. 
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to our society. Most of the controversy centers in the comprehensive high 
school vcKur separate schools for the academically gifted and for those 
students who will enter some occupation at the termination of the high 
school program. Concerning special schools for the handicapped and the 
socially maladjusted there is little difference of opinion. Most educators 
would agree that the public high schools should provide for such youth 
within the regular school program, if it is at all possible to do so, but they 
would also agree that for many youths in this category, this becomes 
impossible and that some sort of institution, providing custodial care and 
the best possible opportunities for learning, is a necessity at least until 
society finds a better answer. 

The comprehensive vs. the specioliied high school Regardless of 
our beliefs on this issue, in the foreseeable future most American high 
schools will continue to be of the comprehensive type for the simple 
reason that communities are too small to provide diversified schools even 
if they want to do so. Attempts at consolidation, many of them success* 
ful, may ultimately change the situation — but, as of now, the compre- 
hensive high school plays the leading role in secondary education. The 
controversy, then, involves the large districts which because of large 
student populations and adequate resources may move in the direction 
of comprehensiveness or of specialization in types of high schools. 

There are many who believe that the comprehensive high school, 
which at its best provides for the needs — common and specialized — of 
all youth, is more congenial to our democratic tradition and values than 
is the specialized high school which has always characterized European 
education. They see the European system of separating the academically 
gifted from the students of less ability at a very early age and requiring 
them to attend specialized schools as a curtailment of opportunity, and 
hence, as essentially undemocratic. 

James B. Conant has long been a champion of the comprehensive 
{jigh school. Since he has been very influential in education for many 
j-ears, his comments are quoted as follows; 

, . . generalization about American public education is highly danger* 
ous. . • • I to stote that a high school accommodating 

atl of the youth of the community is typical of American education. I think 
is safe to say that the comprehensive high school is characteristic of our 
and further that it has come into being because of our economic 
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society and further that it has come into being because of our economic 
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/lifter)- and our deiolion to the kleah of equality of opporlunily and equality 
of statuv*^ 

The case for the comprehensive high school is probably best stated in 
a Report of the ASCD Commission on the Education of Adolescents. 
Speaking for the commission. Wiles and Franklin” state the position 
as follows: 

Tfre secondary school should be a comprehensive school. If a major task 
of the public school s)-stem of America is to dcselop the basic values of a 
free society and mutual respect for the range of persons and groups within 
our diverse culture, students must have an opportunity to live and work 
together. The comprehensive secondary school is an essential element in the 
development of a common viewpoint sufTicicntiy strong to hold our nation 
together. If specialired high schools which divide the population along social 
and economic lines were suhsiituted for comprehensive high schools, it 
would further the division that exists among groups and decrease the possi- 
bility of maintaining and developng the qualities that unite us os a free 
people.** 

There arc those who argue that the specialized high school, directing 
its cfTorts toward a single purpose with a group of students selected in 
tenns of that purpose, can do a better job of meeting the needs of the 
group. Within narrow limits, this is probably true. However, looking at 
the problem of developing unity in our society in terms of common values 
and understandings, it would seem that the school that works with a 
cross section of youth has the better opportunity to contribute to the 
American ideal. Specialized schools — academic or vocational — are likely 
to be a divisive influence in American education since student bodies 
tend to form along class lines. Of course, the comprehensive high school 
does not automatically overcome this objection. In the large cities, where 
the population is likely to be segmented In terms of socioeconomic 
classes, even the neighborhood comprehensive high school may perpe- 
tuate the existing class structure. It is possible, too, that the comprehen- 
sive high school may, within itself, be so organized as to reflect the class 
structure of the community — but more about this later. 

” James B. Conanl, The Mmericart High School Today. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 19J9, p. 8. (Italics added.) 

*• Kimball W’ltes and Franklin Panerson, The High School Ife Need, Washing- 
ton. D C., Assoaation for Supervision and Cumculum Development, NBA, I9S9. 

"Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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PROVIDING SPECIALIZED EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 

Since most of the high schools of the United States are, in intent and 
purpose at least, of the comprehensive type, we shall center our discus- 
sion of the internal organization for providing specialized education upon 
such high schools, though much of the discussion would be appropriate 
for other types — particularly the academic high schools. 

There are several recognized practices for providing appropriate spe- 
cialized education within the comprehensive high school. Among them 
are these: (1) elective courses, (2) ability grouping, (3) multiple track- 
ing, (4) acceleration, (5) special courses and advanced seminars for the 
talented, and (6) advanced placement. 

A prerequisite to the success of any of these is a sound guidance pro- 
gram made up of classroom teachers who know their students and coun- 
selors who are familiar with the techniques of assessment of traits, 
abilities, interests, and needs of students. In the discussion which follows 
we shall assume that the school has a good guidance program. 

Providing (or speciallted edueolien through the elective program 
We have already discussed the wide range of offerings of elective pro- 
grams and student activities offered in the various schools of the United 
States. In schools that are sufficiently large^® and financiaUy able to do 
so, it is possible to build a rich program of elective courses: courses de- 
signed for those who expect to enter college and some further special 
courses for those who expect to enter upon rpecfalf^ed college programs, 
e.g., engineering, the arts; courses of a non-vocational nature designed 
to stimulate and enrich special interests of students; prevocational and 
vocational courses designed for those students who expect to terminate 
their formal education at the end of the high school period, or for those 
who, in all probability, will drop out of school at age 16 years; and a rich 
program of student activities including clubs closely related to the formal 
course work. 

Arc the provisions suggested above adequate foe meeting the special* 

“See Conani. op. cii., pp 76 ff He holds, and correctly »c believe, that a 
"school cannot do an adequaie job of meeting specialized needs unless it has a 
graduating class of at least 1W) sludents." In hii Education in the Junior High 
School Years, op. cil.. pp 38 ff. he Slates that for efficient operation, each grade 
of the junior high school should enroll 125 students. 




ftnotial !• a rtrj papvk' <ov'W in on UcroounQ numbor ef high xhoeli. <t may 

b« •ff«rrd e> o tpooat totnm e' ot o port of lb* rtgv*Or buvnoit odvcotion progrom. 

A Krtt-ytor typing <l«ti in tba Miami (fio'ido) Sanior HipS School, it Ii open to Itvdentt 
In gredoi ton ihrovgh tnotro and moy bo toVon loc pononol vw or for pre-recotionat 
prtperot.on. 


ized needs and interests of students? In the opinion of the authors they 
are, proidlng, of course, that class organization, teaching procedures, 
and resources arc such as to care for individual di^ercnccs \sithin each 
class.*’ In a sense, the cfeciivc program is a kind of natural grouping. 
Students with similar abilities and interests will, under proper guidance, 
elect similar courses. 

Some arguments in favor of this plan are these: 

1. It sets up no class barriers which may be a divisive influence in 
the school. 

2. If the elective program is built upon a sound program of general 

" See Chapters X and XI for the esseniia! elements of a plan for providing 
for individual differences within classes. 
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education in which students of different abilities and background work 
together on common problems, in which specialized interests and needs 
ate discovered, it is a logical extension of the on-going program. 

However, an apparently increasing number of people believe that 
the normal program of electives is inadequate, particularly to meet the 
needs of talented students. They argue that: 

1. There is too much heterogeneity in such courses, which results in 
the teacher not giving adequate attention to the talented students. 

2. The most talented students within the class may not be adequately 
stimulated to high achievement because with only natural grouping the 
range of intellectual ability is wide, and the brighter students can “get by” 
with Hide effort. 

Providing for specialized education through obilil/ grouping This 
procedure was discussed briefly in terms of its impact upon the organiza- 
tion of general education in the previous chapter. At the risk of some 
repetition, we now propose to look at ability grouping with reference to 
the specialized facet of the curriculum. 

By ability grouping, we refer to the practice of sectioning students in 
classes upon the basis of ability as determined by such measures as in- 
telligence tests, achievement tests, teacher judgment, and the like. The 
purpose, of course, is to secure homogeneity in class groups. The usual 
assumption is that ability is general and hence that students may be 
grouped in “across-the-board” fashion. That is, a student in a top section 
of algebra would be placed automatically in lop sections of language aits, 
science, etc. However, experience has shown that such grouping is rela- 
tively ineffective and that the practice of grouping by subjects is prefer- 
able, though much more difficult. 

Without a doubt, the threat of technological and military superiority 
of the Soviet Union has stimulated renewed interest in provisions for se- 
lecting the academically gifted students and arranging special provisions 
for them. Under the impetus of this threat, some subjects formerly taught 
only at the ninth to twelfth grade levels have been moved down into the 
seventh and eighth grades. For example, algebra, usually offered in the 
ninth grade may be offered to the academically bright students in the 
eighth grade. To do this requires, of course, some plan of achievement 
testing and sectioning. Science, foreign languages, and other fields are 
also affected by the desire to “improw the quality of education for the 
gifted.” 
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enrollment of 100 students in the graduating class, a group of 15 or 20 
of them would be “counselled into” taking the recommended electives. 
But since Conant recommends that sectioning be “by subjects” rather 
than “across-the-board,” conceivably these “academically talented” stu- 
dents would be in different sections in science, mathematics, and foreign 
language. In other words, there seems to be a condict between Conant’s 
conception of the academically talented group and his recommendations 
for sectioning by subjects. Nevertheless he recommends “strongly” that all 
or nearly all students who qualify as academically talented should elect 
four years of one foreign language, four years of mathematics, and three 
years of science, in addition to the required four years of English and 
three years of social studies in the general education program. This adds 
up to a total of 18 courses (in the four-year period) which require at 
least 15 hours of home work, and he adds: 

Many academically talented pupils may wish to study a second foreign 
language or an additional course in social studies. Since such students are 
capable of handling twenty or more courses with homework, these additional 
courses may be added to the recommended minimum program. If the school 
is organized on a seven- or eight-period day (Recommendation 12)> at least 
one additional couise withom homework (for example, music or art) may 
also be scheduled each year.^* 

Other provisions which Conant makes for specialized education in- 
clude the development of “marketable skills” and, of course, provision 
for the slow learner. 

Perhaps the Conant proposal — which was made after studying suc- 
cessful practices in some 50 selected comprehensive high schools — may 
be taken as typical. At any rate, it provides a thoughtful application of 
the use of ability grouping to provide an adequate program of special- 
ized education. 

Should the comprehensive high school adopt a program of ability 
grouping to meet specialized needs, especially of talented students? Truly 
this is a controversial issue. The principal arguments for this proposal 
arc these: 

1. When students are grouped on the basis of ability, the range of 
individual differences is greatly reduced. As a result the teacher can deal 
more effectively with the material and with individuals. 

"•tbid.. p. 57. 
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2. Talented students will be stimulated to greater intellectual cflort 
because of the challenge of their peers. 

3. Since students tend to select as friends those with similar abilities 
and interests, grouping provides a normal channel for social life. 

4. WTien students arc heterogeneously grouped, the students of low 
or average ability cannot compete successfully with their classmates with 
greater ability. The result is frustration and discouragement. 

On the other hand, the authors hold to the belief that the advocacy 
of the comprehensive high school as opposed to specialized high schools 
carries with it the implication that the school should be organized in a 
manner that will most likely promote the democratic values which arc 
the principal justification for the comprehensive high school. We believe 
further that ability grouping in most cases fails in this respect. 

The only justification for a program of ability grouping would seem 
to be: (1) ver)' large classes. (2) lack of adequate resources. (3) 
slavery to the outmoded daily-assignment recitation method of teaching, 
utilizing 3 single text for all students in the class, (4) lack of a compre- 
hensive program of electives geared to the ascertained needs of the stu- 
dents, and (S) lack of an adequate guidance program involving classroom 
teachers and skilled counselors. 

Providing for «peeial<i«d educolion through multiple-choice ("Track" 
System) currieulums The muItipIc<hoicc curriculum is almost as old as 
the public high school. Offerings arc grouped in terms of programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of certain groups of students. Usually with these 
special programs arc listed separately the required and elective subjects. 
For example, a high-school program of studies might be organized as 
follows: College Preparatory. General. Sdentific, Commercial, Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Vocational Home Economics, and the like. Students 
at the beginning of the ninth grade would be required to select the “track” 
which they wished to follow. This system has almost disappeared in the 
junior high school— especially in the sevxnth and eighth grades. ^Shile 
it is still prevalent in the senior high schools, the best practice is to pro- 
vide a wide variety ol eicttvves litan which the student, -with the aid of 
his counsefor, may choose the courses suited to his immediate and long- 
range goals. Thus, programs are individualized and the tendency to 
“label” students by the use of such terms as academic, commercial, or 
vxxratloual is minimized. 
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The multiple-choice curriculum, all too often, is just another divisive 
influence in the school. It tends to perpetuate the class system in society 
because as a rule the college-bound students of relatively high intellectual 
ability correspond roughly to the most favored socioeconomic group in 
the community, while students who are pursuing terminal vocational 
courses live on “the other side of the track/’^ Perhaps the only point in 
favor of the multiple-choice system is its simplicity, but this is hardly a 
justification for it. 

Providing for specialized educolion through acceleration ThcpraC- 
tice of acceleration has been in existence for a long time. Usually it in- 
volves one or more of the following: permitting students to progress 
more rapidly than do norma! students through the regular program. 
This may be accomplished through double promotions, skipping grades, 
or assignment of bright students to more rapidly moving classes by abil- 
ity grouping; carrying five or six subjects instead of the conventional 
four; attendance at summer sessions; and a number of miscellaneous 
schemes. The debate between those who advocate acceleration and those 
who favor enrichment have been raging for many years. Those in favor 
of acceleration claim the following benefits: 

1. ll helps the talented students to complete their formal school work 
and enter upon their careers earlier. This meets the need for economic 
independence. 

2. There arc vast individual differences in rates of learning. Accel- 
eration recognizes this fact. 

3. The need for manpower demands that the time spent in formal 
education be as short as possible. 

4. Acceleration provides a greater challenge for the bright student 
who is often bored by the slow pace of the class. 

Opponents of acceleration present these arguments: 

1. Education should not be regarded as a body of subject matter 
which is to be “covered” as rapidly as possible. 

2. A policy of acceleration lends to enourage students to cover 

“See: Ibid., pp. AS-Al. In RecAnmendatran 2, Conant recommends against 
“tracks," even though the same ohjecfion cwi be raised against his proposal for 
ability grouping. See Ufe, XLIIl, 120-121 (April 14. 1958) for a modified “irack"- 
system chart which Life slates was prepared “in collaboration with Dr. Conant.” 
Perhaps this chart does not adequately reflect lus present point o( view. 
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ground rather than to dig more deeply. Hence, it rnay result in super- 
ficiality. 

3. Maluralional and emotional factors arc important in the learning 
process and these tend to be neglected in favor of intellectual competence. 

4. Acceleration implies that the school docs not possess the resources 
and “Inow-hott" to provide enriched experiences lor the bright student. 

5. The social adjustment problem of younger students competing 
with older students may become serious as the accelerated student 
reaches senior high school. 

A final word: acceleration docs not solve the basic problem of pro- 
viding appropriate specialieed education for all students. It has many 
of the same disadavantages as ability- grouping, and in addition it tends 
to perpetuate the outmoded ‘'ground-io-be-covered’' conception of edu- 
cation. 

Providing for specialized edveotion through advanced courses and 
lemmaa Actually such courses are an extension of the elective program 
discussed earlier, liie desire to provide quality education for the students 
» iih special laJents has prompted many schools to set up elective courses 
in the academic fields which go far beyond the normal elective programs 
in these fields. For example, a school may offer college algebra, calculus, 
or a course labeled special mathematics, in which students are dealt with 
on a more or less individual basis and urged to dig deeper and advance 
more rapidly than is the case with other courses in the field. Other pos- 
sibilities might be courses in analytics, surveying, and the like. Social 
studies olTcrs a rich field for seminars and advanced courses. For exam- 
ple, a small group of students might profit from a course in philosophy 
with an emphasis upon ethics. Another group might want to explore the 
field of psychology as it throws light on human motivation and the be- 
havior of groups. In the field of science, with the proliferation of knowl- 
edge, the possibilities arc almost endless, c.g., mineralogy, metallurgy, 
Darwinism, public health, astrophysics. In the field of language arts, spe- 
cial advanced courses in radio script-writing, dramatics, poetry, and 
literary criticism offer rich opportunities for the punuit of special inter- 
ests. The fine and practical arts may provide unusual opportunities for 
advanced work in extending the student’s skills and insights. And so with 
other areas of the comprehensive b^h-school curriculum. 

It is a mistake to assume that “academic talent” Is to be found only 
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in ability in the fields of mathematics, science, and foreign languages as 
defined by Conant and discussed eailier in this chapter. Such restriction 
is purely arbitrary'. And even if we accept Conant’s limited concept, it 
must be recognized that talent is many-sided. As one of the authors stated 
in another connection. 


Talented behavior is not restricted to any particular personality pattern 
or life style. And it is not restricted to any particular content. That is, there 
b no fundamental tlifference m talented behavior as it b manifested in 
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painlinj: a picture, developing a scientific principle or discovering new pro- 
cedures in human relations. . . Talent involves more than the intellect. It 
IS a function of the whole personality. This interpretation suggests that the 
motivation for talcnied bchaviM is the individual's tendency to fulfill him- 
self, to realize his potentialities, to do the best that he is capable of doing. 
Here then, talent is dcfinesl as the emergence in aciton of a pnxiuci growing 
out of the unique quahues of the imtiviJual in their interaction with his 
external entironnient—ihe men. materials, and circumstances of his life. 
The product may be a poem, a theory, a scienlihe discovery, a laboratory 
technique, a procedure in human relations, a painting, or the like. Some indi- 
viduals arc “idea men”; others may not be vecy cfTective in generating ideas 
but arc quite talented in testing them out; still others are talented in the 
manner m which they present ideas to others. And there are some individuals 
who arc outstanding in all of these respects.^ 

If we accept this concept of talent, it follows that the school, in set- 
ting tip special courses and sem'iMrs. males a serious misiaX^c it it con- 
siders only 3 limited concept of academic talent. In other words, the pro- 
gram should be a balanced one. 

As was pointed out at the outset of the discussion, providing for 
specialized education through advanced courses and seminars is a logical 
ezientioR of the elective program of the high school and is justified on 
the same basts. Ilowcvcf, the school should apply certain principles as 
it extends its program. 

The following gcner.il suggestions arc predicated upon the assump- 
tion that the high school has a dhiinci obligation to meet all legitimate 
needs and interests of the students. In practice, of course, this cannot be 
done. The school then must choose from among the various possibilities. 
The following principles directed toward helping schools with this prob- 
lem were developed cooperatively by a seminar group under the direction 
of one of the authors. 

1. Priority is given to those ocSiyilies Hhich meet the special needs 
and interests of relatively large numbers of students. As has previously 
been stated, it is seldom possible lo achicv‘e in a real school situation the 
ideal program in which all special needs and interests of all students are 
gh'cn optirna) opportunity for devdopment. Decisions will ibcxe/orc have 

" Elsie J. Atberly. The Identification and Development of Talent in Hetero- 
geneously Grouped Sriidenls in a Geaeral Education Program ai the Secondary- 
School Level. An unpublished report of a U. S. Otiiec of Mucaiion Project, 1939. 
Note; The report of ibe first phase of the prt^l. from which this ercerri was 
taken, dealt only with the developmem of a “model of talent.- 



tt<id«nH. Thii i> part of <he "poil-iput^'A" cmpliasis on quality or cxtellence. 

Kinih-grode itudenlf in an adronced icience (actien in AmVcrtt Cenirei Junior HigVt 
School, Snyder, N. Y, They ara in the proeex a< dixattlng a frog. 

in ability in the fields of mathematics, science, and foreign languages as 
defined by Conant and discussed earlier in this chapter. Such restriction 
is purely arbitrary. And even if wc accept Conanl’s limited concept, it 
must be recognized that talent is many-sided. As one of the authors stated 
in another connection; 

Talented behavior is not restiicted to any particular personality pattern 
or life style. And it is not restneted to any particular content. That is. there 
is no fundamental difference in talented behavior as it is manifested in 
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painting o ptcturc. Jc^clopme a scientific principle or tliscovcnng new pro- 
cedurn in human rcIationA . Talent involm more than the intellect. Ji 
K a function of the v>ho1e pcrsonalin. This interpretation suggests that the 
motivation for talented behavior is the individual's tendency to fulfill him- 
self. to realize fiis poientialitics. to <Jo the best that he « capah/e of doing. 
Here then, talent n dcfincv! as ike emergence in aciion of a product greying 
out of the unique qualniex of the indixiJual in their interaction uith hu 
eaternal cm ironrnent—~t/ie meri, maieriah. end fircumj/anees of hit life. 
The product may be a poem, a theory, a scientific discovery, a laboratory 
technique, a procedure in human relations, a painting, or the lile. Some indi- 
viduals arc “idea men", others may not be scry elTcctive in generating ideas 
but are quite talented in testing them out; still others arc talented in the 
manner in vthkh they present ideas to others. And there arc some individuals 
"ho arc outstanding in all of these respects.^ 

Jf vse accept this concept of talent, it folions that the school, in sel- 
ling up spcctal courses and seminars, males a serious mistake if it con- 
siders only a limited concept of academic talent. In other words, the pro- 
gram should be a balanced one. 

As was pointed out at the outset of the discussion, providing for 
speciafircct education through advanced courtet and seminars is a fogteal 
extension of the elective program of the high school and is justiHed on 
the same basis. However, the school should apply certain principles as 
it extends its program. 

The following general suggestions arc predicated upon the assump- 
tion that i/if fiigk school has a distinct obUgatiort to meet at! legitimate 
needs and inrcre its of the students. In practice, of course, this cannot be 
done. The school then must choose from among the various possibilities. 
The following principles directed toward helping schools with this prob- 
lem were developed cooperatively by a seminar group under the direction 
of one of the authors. 

1. Priority is given to those activities vxhkh meet the special needs 
and interests of relatively forge numbers of students. As has previously 
been stated, it is seldom possible to achieve in a real school situation the 
ideal program in which all special needs and interests of all students are 
given optimal opportunity for development. Decisions will therefore have 

"r.Uic J. Alberty. The Identification and Development of Talent in Helero- 
geneouslr Grouped Students in a Crnerat Education Program at the Secondary- 
School An unpublished repon of a U. S. Office of Vacation Project, 1959. 
Note- The report of the first phase of the prt^ect. from which this excerpt was 
laten. dealt only with the development of a “model of talent." 
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to be made in each school or school sutem as to which spxial needs and 
interests of Its student population it is possible to meet and which ones, 
for the time being at least, will ha\c to be neglected. It would seem that 
the first responsibility of a deroocraiic school is to meet as adequately as 
possible the needs of as many of Its students as possible, and therefore the 
first question to be asked should be: WTiat specialized education offer- 
ings will be of benefit to the largest number of students? 

2. Priority is given to those activities M-fiicli mH! foster the widest 
possible variety of opportunities for vocational and a\ ocational pursuit. 
It is not to be inferred from the statement of Principle 1 that the only 
concern in setting up specialized-education ofTen’ngs will be the relative 
number of people which each area can scr\'c. It is obviously the concern 
of any democratic society that as great a variety as possible of the 
individual talents, both vocational and avocational, within that societ}’ 
be given maximum opponunity for development. It is only in this way 
that a society can most productively develop its human resources. 

3. Priority is given to activities which enhance to the greatest extent 
the dominant values of democratic living. This principle is. in a sense, 
a eorollaiy to Principle 2. Since the school Is a social institution render- 
ing a service to society, and since ours is a dcmoentic society, all the 
school's ofTcrings both in general and in specialized education should 
help to des-clop in the students those human qualities which arc nccessaiy 
and desirable in a democracy. It should be noted, again, that these four 
principles arc, in a sense, criteria to be applied in making choices among 
the S'arious needed specialized offerings in those situations where it is 
phj-sically impossible to oficr a spceialized-cducation program that will 
meet all the special needs and interests of aU the students. It is to be 
hoped that these criteria will be applied as nearly as possible simulta- 
neously and that choices will be made which will meet as many of them 
as fully as possible, 

4. Care U taken to be sensitive to the tendency of special groups 
to form along social-class lines. Since individual differences in both 
ability and purpose arc detemuned to a large extent by home back- 
ground, it is natural that spcdalized groups wiH tend to form along social- 
class lines. It is not the funcUon of the school to guide students into 
courses in such a way that all signs of dass are eliminated from every 
group to which they belong. Neither should it place students in courses 
according to the socioeconomic group to which their parents belong. In 
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prONiding specialized courses, emphasis should be placed upon the indi- 
vidual sludcni's interests and abilities, and not upon his social status. It 
is therefore the responsibiJiiy of the school in forming these groups to 
create new administrative devices (and tevise already existing devices) 
so that (hey will contribute to this emphasis. 

In concluding this section which has stressed specialized courses to 
meet the needs of talented students, it seems appropriate to quote from 
a significant article by Dale, entitled ‘•The Forgotten Third." In his intro- 
duction, he points out: 

In this fifth )ear after Sputnik we stilt deplore the neglect of the gifted 
and are avidly searching for hidden and under -developed talent. Dr. Oinant 
and others have spoken thoughtfully and eloquently about the need for nur- 
turing the talents of the upper IS or 20 per cent of high school students. 

True, we hive neglected the gifted efuld. But the farcer truth is that 
have failed to help all children reach their full potential. I wish here to speak 
of the forgotten third, most of vkbom do not now graduate from high school. 
In our many reports about the educational health of the nation, our pros- 
pects for the future, there is at best a thoughtful, but brief mention of the 
ieis able one-third, and then a swift movement to a discussion of the talents 
of those pupils ssho most closely resemble the authors of the report. 

But the negfected children arc also a part of the precious human race. 
To ignore them, to speak disrespectfully of them, to sort them our, to look 
down upon them as inferior is basically undemocratic and will eventually 
corrupt and corrode rejector and rejected aJile.^ 


Providing for specialized education through advanced placement 
progroms LiVc many other innovating practices in dealing svith the 
specialized needs of talented students, advanced placement programs 
have gained popularity as a result of the demand for trained leadership 
to meet the world crisis. The essence of the program is to provide a num- 
ber of courses in the high school which are roughly equivalent to such 
courses olTcrcd in the freshman year in college. By special cooperative 
arrangement with the colleges, highly gifted college-bound students” are 
encouraged to enroll for such courses, e.g., freshman mathematics, Eng- 
frsfr, cfiemfstty. Lipoft passing an examiaalkm administered by the Cdliege 

•Edgar Dale. “The Forgoilen Third,” AVu-a Lener. Ohio State University 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service. XXVI. 1-4 (Arnl. 1961). 

" Conant. op. ar., pp. 62-6J. He believes that this group comprises about three 
per cent of the student population on a national basis. 
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The compiehensive high school wtuch provides for ihe common and spe- 
cial needs and interests of all students seems more in keeping with our 
tradition and our democratic values than does the specialized high school. 
Most high schools — if for no other reasons than size and financial sup- 
port — aim at comprehensiveness but fall far short. When this happens, 
the non-coUege-boutid student suffers, because academic courses seem to 
have greater prestige. The ultimate remedy is to increase the size of 
school districts. With improwment in transportation facilities, there is 
no reason why progress should not be made in this direction. 

Providing for specialized education through a rich and varied program 
of elective courses and student activities is the normal and natural way of 
meeting the needs of all students. However, schools must be careful to 
provide equality of opportunity for all students, regardless of potential- 
ities. 

With the threat of Soviet technological superiority and the demand 
that the schools institute programs to meet this threat several programs, 
some of them revivals of earlier and almost forgotten plans, are being 
introduced into the schools. The most common, although inapplicable to 
the majority of schools because of size, is ability grouping. Originally 
this plan of grouping students placed great emphasis upon the benefits 
to the slow learners. Now the emphasis has shifted to the brighter stu- 
dents. The great debate as to whether the intellectually more capable 
students should proceed at a more rapid rate (acceleration) or delve 
deeper into the various fields of knowledge (enrichment) goes on, with 
few tenable conclusions being reached. However, acceleration, as ex- 
pressed in advanced placeitvem programs, seems to be more popular at 
the present time. Closely related to advanced placement programs are 
advanced specialized courses, usually in the academic subjects. These 
are designed to stimulate the talented student. 

Undoubtedly these plans possess merit — especially if schools continue 
to foster the ground-to-be-cos'cred, single textbook, daily assignment pro- 
cedure in teaching. However, this procedure offers little opportunity to 
provide for the vast individual diSerences in an increasin^y heterogen- 
eous school popublioDu One way tuU is lo introduce some form of nhili^ 
grouping, with its many ramifications. Another solution, which has not 
been adequately explored, is to reorganize the curriculum and to develop 
teaching procedures that make U possible to deal with individual differ- 
ences within the class group. 
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Possibly such inno\alJons as leam tezchins. programmed leamm?, 
and educational television will provide answers to some of the problems 
discussed in this chapter. At present it is too early to assess the results. 
They may have the effect of brcaVui« the lockstep and raising the quality 
of teaching, but on the other hand, they may result in the perpetuation 
of an outworn psychology and a neglect of intangible but important 
democratic salues. Careful objective experimentation is needrf — the 
kind that doesn't set out to “prove" conclusions already reached by the 
investigators. 
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The comprehensive high school u'hich provides for the common and spe- 
cial needs and interests of all students seems more in keeping with our 
tradition and our democratic values than does the specialized high school. 
Most high schools — if for no other reasons than size and financial sup- 
port — aim at comprehensiveness but fall far short. When this happens, 
the non-coUege-bound student suffers, because academic courses seem to 
have greater prestige. The ultimate remedy is to increase the size of 
school districts. With improvement in transportation facilities, there is 
no reason why progress should not be made in this direction. 

Providing for specialized education through a rich and varied program 
of elective courses and student activities is the normal and natural way of 
meeting the needs of all students. However, schools must be careful to 
provide equality of opportunity for all students, regardless of potential- 
ities. 

With the threat of Soviet technological superiority and the demand 
that the schools institute programs to meet this threat several programs, 
some of them revivals of earlier and almost forgotten plans, are being 
introduced into the schools. The most common, although inapplicable to 
the majority of schools because of size, is ability grouping. Oripnally 
this plan of grouping students placed great emphasis upon the benefits 
to the slow learners. Now the emphasis has shifted to the brighter stu- 
dents. The great debate as to whether the intellectually more capable 
students should proceed at a more rapid rate (acceleration) or delve 
deeper into the various fields of knowledge (enrichment) goes on, with 
few tenable conclusions being reached. However, acceleration, as ex- 
pressed in advanced placement programs, seems to be more popular at 
the present time. Closely related to advanced placement programs are 
advanced specialized courses, usually in the academic subjects. These 
are designed to stimulate the talented student. 

Undoubtedly these plans possess merit — especially if schools continue 
to foster the ground-lo-be-covcred,sln^e textbook, daily assignment pro- 
cedure in teaching. However, this procedure offers little opportunity to 
provide for the vast individual differences in an increasingly heterogen- 
eous school population. One way out is to introduce some form of ability 
grouping, with its many ramifications. Another solution, w'hicb has not 
been adequately explored, is to reorganize the curriculum and to develop 
leaching procedures that make it possible to deal with individual differ- 
ences within the class group. 
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PossibJy such innovations as team teaching, programmed learning, 
and educational television wll provide answers to some of the problems 
discussed in this chapter. At present it is too early to assess the results. 
They may have the effect of breaking the lockstep and raising the quality 
of teaching, but on the other hand, they may result in the perpetuation 
of an outworn psychology and a neglect of intangible but important 
democratic values. Careful objective experimentation is needed — the 
kind that doesn’t set out to “prove” conclusions already reached by the 
ins'csiigators. 
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Procedures for Determining the Scope 
and Sequence of the Curriculum 


■ ■ 


PREccDiNO CMAPTERS OF thU book have dealt with some of 
the foundations of curriculum development and reorganization. We have 
taken a critical look at high>school education today and found it deficient 
in many ways. We have tried to discover what it would really mean if 
we were to base the program squarely upon democratic values. We have 
looked to psychology for help in finding out what kind of learning is most 
cITcctivc. We have also struggled with the problem of trying to understand 
the adolescent— “what makes him tick.” And finally, we have looked at 
the various possible designs of the curriculum as they apply to general 
education and specialized education. 

Wc now face the crucial and difficult problem of determining cur- 
riculum content. Obviously, (the nature of the curriculum— defined as the 
sum total of student activities which the school sponsors for the purpose 
of achieving its objective— will be infiucnccd by the valuc'f held by those 
who determine what shall be taught. It follows that the procedures util- 
ized for deriving this content will be selected in teriiis of certain criteria 
held to be valid by the curriculum-development group) For example, if 
the group believes that transmission of the cultural heritage is the most 
important task of education, it will aUempt to discover those elements of 
the heritage which are most important to be learned at various levels of 
the development of the learner. If the group believes that adjustment to 
presem-day living is most important it will utilize a procedure which will 
ntlempi to discover the activities which make up adult livin" in our so- 
ciety. If u beheves that the most important aim of education is the cul- 
tivation of the mind or intellect, then naturally this wfil call for discover- 
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2. A fixed corriculum based upon accepted authority robs the teacher 
of the stimulus to be creative and to rely upon his own intelligence. 

3. A curriculum resulting from this procedure is likely to become 
static and unresponsive to the needs and problems of youth. 

These criticisms should not be construed as denying the validity of 
utilizing authoritative sources in curriculum development. Pronounce- 
ments of the experts, national commissions and committees, textbooks 
and their authors, experiences of other curriculum-development groups 
are useful data which should be examined and utilized by every cur- 
riculum-development group, whatever procedure it may adopt. 

. U. The scientific or analytical procedure This procedure grew out 
of the scienufic movement in education which had its beginnings early in 
the century.^ The psychologists, under the leadership of Edward Lee 
Thorndike and others, ^ building upon the work of William James, began 
to question the armchair approach to ao understanding of the individual 
and how he learns, and conducted much experimentation ia this field. As 
a counterpart of thb movement, the use of intelligence and standardized 
tests became extremely popular. “Wliatcver exists, exists in some amount 
and can be measured'’ became the slogan of the test-makers. 

The InSuence of the scientific movement was felt almost immediately 
in the field of curriculum dc\elopmcni.JOnc of the pioneers in this move- 
ment was Franklin Bobbitt who proclaimed in 1918: 

The technique of curriculum-maLing along scientific lines bas been but 
little developed. The controlling purposes of education have not been suffi- 
ciently particularized. We ha>e aimed at a vague culture, an ill-defined disci- 
pline, a nebulous harmonious development of the individual, an indefinite 
moral character-building, an unparticularized social efficiency, or, often 
enough nothing more than escape from work. . . . But the era of content- 
ment with larger, undefined purposes b rapidly passing. An age of science is 
demanding exactness and pariicularity. 

•Sec, for example. Edward l_ Thoimdile. Ediiroiional Psjcholozy. Briefer 
Course, first published by Teachers CoUcgc, Columbia Unhersity in l9I4 as a 
summary and simplification of his earlier wotis: The Original Nature of Man, The 
Psychology of Learning. iVork and Fatigue, and lndi\ijual Differences: and John 
B. W'aison. Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behatiorist, Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincou Company, 1919. For one <4 the b«t and most readable analyses and 
evaluations of early psichologicai dieao'. >«« the writings of Boyd H. Bode, es- 
pecially his Confliciing Psychologies of Learning. Boston. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 1929. and How We Learn, Boston. D. C Healh and Company. 1940. 
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The Icthnique of scicnlific method is at present being developed in every 
important aspect of education ExpcrimcnlaJ laboratories and schools are 
discovering accurate methods of measunng and evaluating diUcrent types of 
educational processes. Bureaus of educational measurement are discovering 
scientific methods of analvamg results, of diagnosing specific situations, and 
of prescribing remedies. Scientific method is being applied to the fields of 
budgct-maVing, child accounting, systems of grading and promotion, etc. 

. . . The scientific task preceding all others is the determination of the 
curriculum. For this we need a saenuhe technique. At present this is being 
rapidly developed in conncctioo with various fields of learning.* 

^^bbitl’s basic procedure for “scientific'* curriculum making was ex- 
ceedingly simple. An analysis of human activity should be made in order 
to find out what activities people perform in the significant areas of 
human experience. As Oobbat states, “education is to prepare men and 
women far the acilviiics of every kind which make up. or which ought to 
make up, well-rounded adult life.** Having discovered these activities, the 
job of the school is to (each students to per/orm them. The setit-ities of 
uduli life arc the specific objectives of the curriculum. The activities by 
which students learn to perform them are the curriculum. 

Bobbitt proposed a classification of major activities of life as the basis 
for his analysis. Since it has been widely used, it is probably worthwhile 
to quote it: 

1. Lancuage activities: social inlcrcomrounicatioo- 

2. Health activities. 

3. Citizenship activities. 

4. General social activities, meeting and mingling with others. 

5. Spare-lime activities, amusements, recreation. 

6. Keeping one's self mentally fit — analogous to the health activities of 
keeping one's self phvsically fit. 

7. Religious activities. 

8. Parental activities, the upbrinpng of children, the maintenance of 

a proper home life. ^ 

9. Unspccialized or non-vocaiional practical activities. 

10. Labor in one's calling.*; 

‘Franklin Bobbiit. 7/ie C^iculum, New York, Houebton-Mifflin Company, 
1918, pp. 41-42. 

•Franklin Bobbiit. Hoh' To Male a Curriculum. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, 1924, p. 7. 
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Bobbin then proceeded to analyze each of these major categories into 
appropriate specific subdivisions. The first nine categories yielded 821 
specific objectives, stated as abilities, skills, habits, and knowledge. Thus, 
the objectives of education for any one individual would be the 82 1 speci- 
fic objectives in the first nine categories plus the specific objectives called 
for in the particular vocation selected by that individu^. These would be 
determined by the same activity-analysis technique. [Bobbitt makes it 
clear that what he is proposing is a technique for curriculum making, not 
a curriculum. His analysis is suggestive of the kind that should be madc^ 

Having determined the specific objectives (scope) the next task is to 
determine how these activities should be taught. This was to be accom- 
plished by allocating the specific objectives to the appropriate subject 
fields^and determining the student activities which would contribute to 
the rcaVization of each objeciW^The problem of sequence is dealt with 
in this fashion: 

The next logical step . . . i$ to lay out the series of detailed pupil acUvi- 
ties and experiences for each of the grades. The curriculum-making group 
will take the series of types of pupil activities and plan the exact things to 
be done through all the weeks and months of the first grade; then through 
the second grade, and so on through each of the grades of general education 
to the end of the senior-high school or |unior college. These statements will 
present lists of readings to be used, lists of problems to be solved on the 
basis of the readings, and whatever else will enter into the finished detailed 
curriculum.* 

In spite of the simplicity and plausibility of the activity-analysis pro- 
cedure proposed by Bobbitt, its implementation is exceedingly complex. 
No one has succeeded in analyzing all of the activities in which people 
engage, to say nothing of the activities in which they ought to engage, 
but the technique has proved exceedingly valuable in analyzing certain 
segments of experience — particularly in the vocational field. Charters 
pioneered in this field and applied the technique in such fields as nursing 
education, pharmacy, stenography, teacher education,^ and the like. It 
has also been used to determine what ought to be taught in given subject 

• IbU . p. 96. 

’ See W. W Charters and Douglas Wapies. The Conunonweahh Teacher Train- 
ing Study. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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ficliis. The armed forces and indiuuy have used this procedure widely in 
training personnel to perform specific jobs.* 
y£valuation There arc a number of arguments fasoring the use of the 
^cnlific*anal)tical approach which have been advanced. Among them 
ore these: 

]. It conceives of the cumculum as an instrument for preparing 
)outh for living in the adult world. To this end it finds its orientation in 
the things which people do rather than in some general concept of mind 
training. 

2. It utilizes the cultural heritage, not as an end in itself, but as a 
resource in preparing for prcscnt*day living. 

- 3. It applies the pragmatic test of usefulness to the individual in de- 

termining what should be taught and utilizes objective means of deter- 
mining the value of curriculum content. 

It must be recognized, however, that the procedure has serious short- 
comings when conceived of as a complete program for curriculum de- 
velopment. 

(There is a very great dilTcrence between the aaivities that people 
actually perform and those they ought to perform in terms of the ideals 
and values held to be significant in the cullur^ In other words, a guiding 
philosophy is essential if the anal)si$ of human activity is to be of value. 
The acceptance of this conclusion, however, tends to throw doubt on the 
anal)sis technique, for if the analysis is (o be made upon the basis of a 
philosophy, it no longer pc^scsscs the objectivity which is one of the chief 
claims of its adherents. (To call such a procedure scientific requires an 
impossible stretch of the imagination. When “oughtness” is brought into 
the picture, the acljvity-anal)sis procedure tends to bog dowm, for the 
activities which people ought to petform may not exist at any given time; 
hence, they could not be discovered by analysis^Therc have been many 
attempts to meet this criticism, such as the selection of the “best” citizens 
and making an analysis of their activities; securing the judgment of “fron- 
tier thinkers” on what activities the good citizen ought to perform, and 


•See W. W. Cbaners. Curriculum ConUruciion. New York, The Macmillan 
Company. 1923. Part It, for an exceUem »uney of Mudie* in curriculum making 
in vanoos subject fields. For a modem application of ihe use oI this procedure 
see: George Louis Brandon. /In Appraisal of the Preparation of Industrial F^um 
lion Supers isors m Ohio Colleges for Teacher Education, Unpublished dnrinni 
dissertation, Columbus. Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1932 ^ 
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obtaining the consensus of large numbers of people on appropriate 
activities. Undoubtedly these techniques yield valuable data for the cur- 
riculum maker but cannot be relied upon as an all-inclusive and com- 
plete technique for curriculum making. Assuming that such an analy- 
sis of human activity could be made.^^iety is changing so rapidly that 
it would be out of date by the time it was completed. It should be pointed 
out, too, that even though such an analysis could be made, the resulting 
curriculum would be aduU-centeied rather than studenl-ccntcrei^ 

Undoubtedly the activity-analysis procedure succeeded in sensitizing 
the curriculum maker to the need for examining curriculum materials 
from the standpoint of their actual function in human activiiies^In this 
way, he succeeded in eliminating from the curriculum much mateial that 
could be justified only on the basis of an outworn psychology or of tra- 
dition. As we examine current procedures in curriculum making, we shall 
see that Us influence continues to be felt. In general, we may say that it 
was a step forward In curriculum making when viewed ip the perspective 
of the past.(lt introduced a new dimension in curriculum development in 
that it replaced authority and tradition as the chief sources of curriculum 
content, with facts and principles derived from direct experience 'br se- 
cured by means of interviews, questionnaires, checklists, and direct ob- 
servation^/These tools, though lacking in the exact and controlled method 
of science^ are valuable and will continue to be used in curriculum re- 
search^ But as long as the goals of education continue to be set in terms 
of ch^^g values, ideals, individual needs, and national aspirations, a 
truly scientific procedure of cuniculum development is undesirable, if 
not impossible. This is not to say, of course, that scientific research into 
various aspects of the curriculum is not needed.’* 

/ HI. The socioMunctlons procedure This plan bases the scope, or 
‘'content, of the curriculum upon the "major functions" or ‘‘areas of 
human living.” In some respects it resembles the activity-analysis proce- 
dure. As a matter of fact, the plan seems to have been utilized first by 
W. W. Charters, a pioneer in the activJ^-analysis movement, in 192iyin 

• For an interesting example of how research may funcuon, sec the series of 
pamphlets: What Reiearch Sajs fo the Teacher, sponsored jointly by Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the NEA and the Educational Research Association, 
Washington. D C-, National Education Assoduion. The first pamphlet was issued 
in 1953 and at present the series numbers more than a dozen pamphlets. See also, 
A. Harry Passow, "Curriculum Research &alu3. Needs and Prospects,” Educational 
Rtsearch BuUeun. XXXIX, 197-205 (November 9, 1960). 
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dci'cJopjng a curriculum for Stephens CoUffge.jThc first thoroughgofng 
plan for applying it to the cuniculum of the secondary schools was made 
in Virginia under the direction of Casnell and Campbell in 1934.“ 
fs Determining the scope of the curriculum What is a social function 
of living? According to the above-mentioned authors, 

Study of group life shows that there are certain major centers about 
which the acuvitics of individuals arki the plans and problems of the group 
lend to cluster. These centers, which may be referred to as social functions, 
tend to persist and to be common for all organized groups. For example, 
certain of the acCiviitcs of prinutive tribes tended to center around protec- 
tion of the lives and properties of the members of the group. In group life 
today protection of life and property continues to be on important function 
about which man) activities cluster and from which a group of related prob- 
lems and issues arises. Since these cemers or social functions represent poinu 
about which real life activities tend to gather and organize, it is considered 
reasonable that a curncuJum which is concerned with guiding cbijdrcn into 
clTcetive participation in the activities of real life may use these social func- 
tions or points of emphasis and orientation in outlining the curriculum.'^ 

Perhaps the best way to clarify the functions of living concept is to pre- 
sent the following list adopted by the Slate of Virginia as a basis for its 
curriculum; ( I ) protection and conservation of life, property, and nat- 
ural resources, (2) producuon of goods and services and distribution of 
the returns of production, (3) consumption of goods and services, (4) 
communication and transportation of goods and people, (5) recreation, 
(6) expression of aesthetic impulses, (7) expession of religious im- 
pulses, (8) education, (9) extension of freedom, (10) Integration of the 
individual, and (11) exploration. J 

These eleven functions defined Che scope of the curriculum. They 
were used as “points of emphasis” for determining the content of the 
curriculum. 

Determining sequence of learning activities Obviously, if we neg- 
lect the problem of sequence and Chink of the curriculum merely in 

“ See HoIIiv L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Dexclopmeni, New 
York, The American Book Company. 1935, k>. 173-186. See also Henry Harap, 
ed.. The Ckangutg Curnailum, New York, D Appleton Century Company, Inc., 
1937; Tenianie Course of Study for Virgiiua Elementary Schools, Richmond, Slate 
Board of Education. 1934; Tenlaihe Coarse of Study for ihe Core Curriculum of 
the Virginia Secondary Schools, Richmond. State Board of Education, 1934. 

“ Caswell and Campbell, op. cil., pp. 17^174. 
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O. 1. Frederick^* directed a study of the same problem but with a 
somewhat different technique. He selected thirty-eight “classifications of 
human activities.” These were chosen from formulations of curriculum- 
making groups, sociologists, anthropologists, “intelligent American club 
women,” and w'riters of “ideal comraonwcallhs.” A frequency count of 
the various areas included by each writer was made, and it was found 
that the “unirersal types of activity, activities in which men have always 
engaged and probably always will be engaged,” could be classified into 
ninff areas, as follows: (1) protecting life and health, (2) securing a 
living, (3) making a home, (4) expressing religious impulses, (5) ex- 
pressing aesthetic impulses, (6) securing an education, (7) cooperating 
in social and civic action, (8) engagjos recreation, and (9) conserving 
and improving material conditions, 

la order to determine whether or not these nine areas included “all 
vital problems of human activity,” an analysis was made of forty-four 
recent books dealing with trends and problems of contemporary life. 
This reading yielded 349 problems and needs of human life, which were 
classified under the nine areas of human activity. Space does not permit 
the listing of all of these problems and needs of living. However, in order 
that the reader may get the general flavor of the entire list, the major 
problems under the area, Protecting Ufe and HeaUh, arc listed. They are 
as follows: (1) making the school environment more healthful and safe, 

(2) cooperating with health agencies for a more healthful community, 

(3) practicing habits of personal hygiene, (4) preventing and controlling 
disease, (5) protecting life from accidents, (6) securing and maintain- 
ing mental and emotional health, (7) protecting the consumer from 
fraudulent and harmful medical goods and services, (8) developing an 
adequate medical service for all persons at reasonable cost, (9) pro- 
moting and utilizing medical research, (10) conserving and increasing 
the racial vitality of the American people.^* 

These problems were to serve as the basis for the curriculum. The 
w£ft C.1 the nivft eitas of hwmaa inVended to guaianlte that 

'* O I. Frederick, ei at. Areas of Human Acinitf ami ProhleJns o! Lt/e (AfifiJ- 
eographed). Jackwn. MissUsip;n ^te Department of Education, 1937. See also 
O. 1. Frederick, and LucUe J. Faiquear. “Areas of Human Acuvity,” Journal o] 
Educational Research. XXX. 67Z-679 (Afay. 1937). 

’*0. I. Frederick and Lucile J. Farquear. “Problems of Life," School Reiiev, 
XLVL 337-345; 415-422 (May and June, 193S). pp. 341-342. 
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each inUi\iduaI participate in all the significant areas of living. Working 
with the problems on the maturational level of the student would facili- 
tate a growing understanding of the problems of contemporary living. 
Some form of the social-functions procedure was used in numerous slate 
and city curriculum-development programs in the period following its 
use in Virgima. Notable among these were: Mississippi, California, Ala- 
bama, Kansas, and Santa Barbara, California. The scope of these pro- 
grams did not vary widely from that formulated by Virginia. 

However, there was a tendency to make the sequence more flexible, 
and to apply the broad framework to the teaching of subjects. Instead of 
developing units of work cuttirtg across subject lines. Unfortunately, only 
fragments of these early programs have persisted to the present. How- 
ever, more recent programs show the unmistakable influence of these 
pioneer attempts to find a procedure of curriculum development that 
would )icld a curnculum more closely related to current living than the 
traditional armchair procedures. Two of these attempu will be described 
briefly. 

Th« Georgia program la 1954 the State Department of Education 
of Georgia issued a bulletin'* intended to be a guide for local curriculum- 
planning groups. The major thesis of the bulletin is that since “education 
is concerned with the improvement of living, it must derive its content 
from the problems of living with which the individual must deal.” These 
life problems arc classified as follows: ( l } Achieving and Maintaining 
Physical and Mental Health; (2) Making a Vocational Choice and Earn- 
ing a Living; (3) Performing Responsibilities of Citizenship; (4) Con- 
serving and Utilizing Resources; (5) Communicating Information and 
Ideas; (6) Expressing Aesthetic Values. These “problems of living” con- 
stitute the scope of the curriculum. They form the basis of the “Problems 
of Living Chart” which suggests suitaUc educational experiences (se- 
quence) at each of the following levels of maturily: 

1. Kindergarteo — “The immediate enviroomenL The home, play, and 

2. Early Elementary (Grades 1—2—3). “The immediate environmenL The 
home, school, and community.** 

3. Later Elementary (Grades 4-5-^7). “Exploring and adventuring in 
an expanding environment. Local, state, nation, world.” 

'*Cumculurn FramtHorl for Georgia Sclioob, Atlanta, Slate Department of 
Education, J954, pp 7-13, pauim. 
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4. Lower Secondary (Grades 7-8-9). “The relationship of the individual 
to the modern world.” 

5. Upper Secondary (Grades 10-11—12). “Individual and group rela- 
tionships in meeting modern problems with reference to all areas of 
living, organized and unorganized group efforts, world civilizations 
and cultures, government, social usages and customs.” 

6. Adult Education. “Individual and group relationships in adjusting to 
society in which we hve, in terms of the needs and previous educative 
experiences of the individual.” Ibid., p. 12. 

The proposed sequence of experiences is based upon a “Growth 
Chart” which sets forth the “characteristics of growth and development 
of children and young people derived from research in the field, and their 
potentialities for achieving the four educational objectives set forth by 
the Educational Policies Commission'* and accepted by the state cur- 
riculum-development group. 

Local groups are urged to utilize this framework in making local 
studies of children and ) 0 uth, and to utilize, test, and evaluate the sug- 
gested activities and others added to meet local conditions in the light of 
their effectiveness in meeting the proposed major objectives. 

It should be noted that the general plan of this program follows the 
pattern set by Vlr^nia and other stales and cities. Functions of living be- 
come “problems of living” but do not differ markedly from other form- 
ulations. Sequence at various grade levels is identified by centers of 
interest but several grades are combined under each center. This is a 
variation of the earlier practices. Little mention is made of core or uni- 
fied studies programs in the hi^ school whereas the earlier studies 
stressed such programs. 

The Chicago program Another suggestive program for general edu- 
cation that has borrow ed heavily from the social-f unctions procedure was 
developed in Chicago.** It is not strictly a curriculum, but rather a plan 
for organizing resources. It was developed over a six-year period by the 
Curriculum Council of the Chicago Public Schools made up of repre- 
sentatives of professional teaching and administrative personnel, univer- 
sity specialists, lawyers, and civic leaders. “On the basis of a comprehen- 
sive study of statements of curriculum scope, beginning with Spencer's 

” The Purpotes of Education in Amencan Democracy, Washington. D C., 
EJucational Policies Commission, 1938. 

“Source Maiertals of the Educaiional Program, A Guidebook of Living and 
Learning Eapencnces. Chicago. Chicago Public Schools, 1955. 
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classiHcalion anti ihc seven Cardinal Principles and ranging through sub- 
sequent pronouncements of national and state committees and ^diogs 
of investigations conducted by university specialists, [The Council] out- 
lined the scope for the Chicago curriculum in terms of nine fuactioos of 
living.” 

These nine “major functions of living" as finally revised are as 
follows: 

1. Practjcing American cituenship 

2. Using the loots of communicaiioo 

3. Developing economic competence 

4. Improving famil) living 

5. Protecting li/e ai^ health 

6. Building human relationships 

7. Enjoying wholesome leisure 

8. Sa(isr)ing spiritual and aesthetic needs 

9. .Nfecting vocational respomibiliues 

Each of these “major functions of living" (scope) uas then brolen 
down into “strands" of activities of living appropriate for the various 
stages of growth (sequence) set up by the Bureau of Child Study. These 
stages are as follows; 

1. Infancy (fVc-scbool. below 5 >eaLrs) 

2. Early Childhood (Kindergarten-primary. S to 7 years) 

3. Later Childhood /Grades 3-5. 8 to JO years) 

4. Early Adolescence (Grades 6-8. II to 13 years) 

5. Adolescence (Grades 9-12, 14 to 17 years) 

6. Early Adulthood (Junior college)^ 

In each of the thousands of activities of living that are listed, the ap- 
propriate “areas of learning” arc designated. To facilitate uaderstanding 
of how this curriculum-resource guide is organized, the following ex- 
ample, taken more or less at random, is given. It pertains to the fifth stage 
of growth — adolescence, which is described as “( 1 ) extreme anxiety to 
be popular in peer groups; (2) strong klenUficatlon with admired adults; 
(3) increased assertion of independence from the family; (4) eagerness 
to serve worthy causes; and (5) sexual maturity with accompanying 
changes in emotions and interests.”®* 

"/feid., p. J. 

*Loc. ar. 

p. 218 . 
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Tlie first “major function of living” — Practicing American Citizen- 
ship — is divided into these “strands” as follows: 

1. Respecting Property 

2. Cooperating with Persons in Authority 

3. Achieving Civic Experience. Responsibility 

4. Complying with Regulations and Law's 

5. Showing Loyalty and Patriotism 

6. Knowing and Appreciating American History 

7. Acquiring an Understanding of the Structure and Functions of Local, 
State, and National Governments 

8. Observing American Economic Ways 

9. Appreciating American Efforts toward International Peace .22 

Under these nine “strands” are listed more than 100 “activities of liv- 
ing” appropriate for this "stage of growth” together with the “areas of 
learning” in which each activity might be learned. The following excerpt 
is taken verbatim from the report: 

Activities of Living Areas of Learning 

1. Respecting property 

Sharing 10 making necessary re- Social Studies— Practical Arts— 
pairs in the home Home 

Cooperating with members of the Social Studies — Art — Practical 

family in plans for beautifying the Arts — Home 

home 

Conserving and beautifying school Social Studies — Home Room Civic 
property Association — Extra Class 

Participating in anti-vandalism Social Studies — Home Room — 
campaign Auditorium — Civic Association — 

Home — Community 

Accepting cooperation responsi- Social Studies — Home Room — Civic 
bilily as a necessary ingredient in Association — Home — Community 
caring for public property 

Taking a proportionate share in Social Studies — Civic Association — 
community measures to conserve Home — Community 
or rehabilitate property 

Cooperating in keeping parks frte Social Studies — Civic Association — 
of litter Community 


'Ibid., pp. 218-222, passim. 
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Coopcraling in ptam to reduce 
the breakage of glas% in the 
school. Taking good care of ti* 
brary books 

Assuming rcsponsbility for repairs 
to property one has damaged 
Understanding the issues and 
problems involscd in the conser- 
vation of natural resources 


Social Studies — Civic Association- 
Home Koom 


Social Studies — Home Room — 
Home — Community 
Social Studies — Home — 
Community!!* 


Suggestions arc given on: how teachers may develop teaching-learn- 
ing units based on major functions; activities; how principals may use 
the “source lists" in carrying on his work with teachers and community 
groups; and how local individual schools may utilize them in building 
courses of study and in securing appropriate resource materials. 

^tep» in the social-functions procedure We have now completed a 
brief survey of the sociaf-funciions procedure together with past and cur- 
rent il/ustratioRS of its use. Dy way of summary, the following are the 
steps which a school might take if il followed this procedure in develop- 
ing its curriculum: 

1. Formulate a siatcmcnl of the philosophy and purposes of the 
school which would include an analysis of the various objectives which 
the school seeks to attain. 

2. Decide upon the major areas, functions, or problems of living, 
either by accepting a formulation worked out by others or as the result 
of research (scope). 

3. JIrcjk down the areas, functions, or problems of Jiving to the ex- 
tent that is necessary for clarity and effective use. 

4. Make a study of (he characteristics of adolescents at each level of 
development (or accept a formulation already made). 

5. Upon the basis of (a) the objectives of the school, (b) the major 
areas, functions, or problems of living, and (c) the characteristics of 
adolescents, decide upon appropriate centers of interest for each grade 
or age or developmental level. 

6. Determine the design of the curriculum. 

7. Flan units of work related to the centers of interest and appro- 
priate to the needs, interests, and abilities of the various groups, which 


'Ibid., p. 218. 
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are signi&cant for attaining the objectives, and which orient the student 
in the major areas, functions or problems of living. 

The design of the curriculum resulting from the socioUfunctions pro- 
cedure As has been pointed out, this procedure was originally intended 
to develop a curriculum which was rooted in major areas of human activ- 
ity, whether expressed as functions or problems, rather than in the major 
fields of knowledge. The fields of knowledge were not, of course, to be 
discarded but utilized as resources for learning — in terms of attitudes, 
understandings, and skills needed to solve problems or perform effec- 
tively in the various areas of living. To this end, the early programs pro- 
vided for general education by some type of fusion or unification of 
studies. For example, in the Virginia program,®* in the eighth grade, four 
out of a total of seven periods per day were allotted to the core (general 
education). The remainder of the school day was given over to physical 
education, oul-of-class activities, and electives. During the four periods 
of the core time might be set aside for dealing with special phases of 
mathematics. Learning activities included material from soci^ studies, 
language, arts, science, and mathematics. In the ninth grade, core time 
was cut to three periods and provided for instruction in social studies, 
language arts, and science. (Note that mathematics was not included.) 
The remainder of (he school day was given over to physical education, 
out-of-class activities, and electives. Presumably the electives were taught 
as separate subjects, but in terms of the same general principles of scope 
and sequence that operate in the core. 

It will be noted that the core-curriculum organization described above 
breaks with logical organization of subjects. However, it docs not break 
with subjects. It unifies certain subjects in terms of broad problems. 
Usually social science is the center of this unification, with science and 
language pla)ing significant roles. In general, this program conforms to 
the definition of the unified subject-centered core [Type Three) given 
in Chapter VI. 

However, not all curriculuros developed by the socid-funcTions pro- 
cedure eventuate in a design involving a unified studies program. For ex- 
ample, the Georgia Program discussed above assumes for the most part 
that subjects will retain their identity though at some levels several sub- 


**See Manual of AJminuiration for High S<hooli of Virginia (Tentajive edi- 
Uon), Richmond, Virginia Slalc Board of Education. 1937, pp. 65-«8. 
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jeets may be included in a targe time block. Lilcuisc the Chicago pro- 
posal might result in a separate subject design. Jn other nords, there is 
no reason uhy this procedure needs to be confined to a unified studies or 
problems of Using program in general education. The teacher of science 
may, for example, uulizc the areas of living and centers of interest for 
enriching science experiences. The systematic application of the proce- 
dure uould undoubtedly modify significantly both the scope and sequence 
of science subject matter. Were this to be done, the textbook could no 
longer be closely followed, for the problems developed would have to 
meet the criterion of student interests and at the same time bear a close 
relationship to the persistent problems of the adolescent in the various 
areas of living. In some schools, the scope and sequence chart, a sche- 
matic organization of the areas of living in a horizontal column and the 
suggested emphases at each grade lev-el in vertical columns, is given a 
conspicuous place in each classroom. The teacher uses it as a check on 
his program. He may thereby determine whether or not his work con- 
tributes stgni/lcandy to the solution of problems in the various areas of 
living and is consistent with the emph^s upon student interests, abil- 
ities, and problems as indicated in the suggested sequence. 

^^volueiien of the socioUfunciions procedure The procedure is al- 
leged to have the following advantages: 

1. It provides a means of dclcnQinitig the scope and sequence oi 
learning experiences more closely rebted to the problems of current Jiv- 
ing. 

2. It provides for continuity and articulation through the established 
sequence of learning in terms of Jcvciopmcntai levels. 

3. Through the use of the scope and sequence chart it makes it pos- 
sible for teachers better to visualize the entire program. 

4. It provides the teacher who wishes to break away from rigid sub- 
ject-centered teaching with a sense of security. 

5. It provides a ready means for an rdf-school approach Cocurriculucn 
development. 

6. It is adaptable to school units of various types — state, county, 
C7tf, and iadhidual scbcK/ls. 

On the other side of the coin, certain disadvantages appear: 

1. There is danger that the emphasis of the curriculum will be cen- 
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tered upoa the problems of adult living to the neglect of the present 
needs, problems and interests of students. 

2. The established centers of interest for each grade or developmen- 
tal level are more or less artificial and arbitrary even though they purport 
to be validated by research in human growth and development. 

3. The sequence of learning experiences implied by these centers of 
v^terest is not to be taken too seriously. In general, the proposed sequence 

'is based upon certain assumptions such as: learning should proceed from 
the simple to the complex; from the immediate to the remote; from the 
concrete to the abstract, on the ground that the learner becomes increas- 
ingly capable of dealing with abstract ideas as he matures physically, in- 
tellectually and emotionally. Wc may grant these assumptions and still 
challenge their arbitrary application. 

1^. The persistent life situations procedure^^ In a sense, this pro- 
cedure may be considered as a modified social-functions approach since 
it employs somewhat similar techniques for determining scope and se- 
quence. It is treated here as a separate procedure because of the em- 
phasis which it places upon student problems, needs, and interests and 
because it points to a flexible curriculum design based upon human 
growth and development in a complex, rapidly changing societylAs the 
authors state, the '‘foundation of the proposed design is a blena of the 
genuine concerns of learners with society’s needs and values. Learn- 
ing to meet problems at their level of maturity, growing more able to 
face and handle the problems of tomorrow—ihis goal can be achieved 
when the situations of everyday living are seen in the light of persistent 
life situations, those situations that recur in the life of the individual in 
many different ways as he groN^s from infancy to maturity.”-* 

\The central task of the curriculum maker then is to identify and 
classify “the daily life concerns of children and youth in terms of per- 
sistent life situations with which all members of society must be able to 
deal.”-^ Such identification and classification would constitute the scope 
of the curriculum.^ 

*The details of this procedure loselher with a curriculum design based upon 
it are ably set forth in; Floience B- Stiatemcyer, Hamden ForVner, Maigairt 
McKim, and Harry Passow, Dexcloping a Curriculum for Modern lAMng, Second 
EdiUon. Revised, New York. Bureau of PublkaU'ons. Teachers College. Columbia 
University, 1957. The present authors have drawn heavily on this volume for the 
presentation of this procedure. 

"/fcid., p. 115. 

”lbid.,p. 117. 
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The writers claim no finality for their own analysis and classification 
of persistent life situations — indeed they insist repeatedly that each cur- 
riculum-dcsclopmcnt group should make the kind of analjsis “in which 
It feels comfortable and circcthc.” In a sense then their analysis is but 
an illusiraiion of the proposed procedure. 

The persistent life situations with which all members of society must 
deal arc listed in the following abbreviated outline: 

MASTER LIST OF PERSISTENT UFE SITUATIONS 
Situations Callisc tor Growtth in Individual Capacities 


llralih 

A. Satisfjing Phjsiological Needs 

B. SaUsf)ing Emotional and Social Seeds 

C. Avoiding and Caring for Illness and hlury 
Intellectual PoMri' 

A. Making Ideas Oear 

D. Understanding the Ideas of Others 

C Dealing with Quantitative Relationships 
O, Using EfTcctive Methods of Work 
Moral CJtoieei 

A. Determiniog the Nature and Extent of loJividual Freedom 
0. Determining Rcspoetsibihty to Self and Others 
Aesthetic Expression and Appreciation 

A. Finding Sources of Aesthetic Salisfacdons ia Oneseif 
0. Achieving Aesthetic Satisfactions Through the Environment 

SrTLATioNS Calling for Growth in Socul Participation 

Person to Person Relationships 

A. Establishing EiTective Social Relaiioits with Others 

B. Establishing EfTcciive W'orLing Relations with Others 
Croup Membership 

A. Deciding when to join a Croup 

B. Participating as a Croup Member 

C. Taking Leadership Responsibiliues 
Inlergroup Relationships 

A. Working with Racial, Religious, and National Groups 

B. Working with Socio-economic Croups 

C. Dealing with Groups Organizoi for Action 
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SirrmoNs Calling Foa Growth is Abiliti' to Deal. 

WITH ESNTRONMtSTAU FACTORS AND FORCES 
SaiurcJ Phenomena 

A. Dealing with Ph\iical PhenotceoA 

B. Dealing with Plant, Animal, and Imect Life 

C. Using PhssjcaJ and Chemical Forces 
Technological Resources 

A. Using Technological Resources 

B. Contributing to Technolopcal Adv a n ce 
Economic Social-Politico} Structures anJ Forces 

A. Earning a Lising 

B. Securing Goods and Services 

C. Pros iJing for Sodal Welfare 

D. Molding Piilic Opinion 

E. Participaung In Local and National Government ^ 

So much for scope. The sequence of the curriculum is detennioed by 
the **esci)'-day experisoces of learners'* 'm fac'mg persisteot hie slnia> 
tions. The maturatiooal levels utilized by the authors of the procedure 
are as follows: (1) Earl)' Childhood, (2) Later Childhood, (3) Youth, 
and (4) Adulthood. 

For each of these cuturadonal levels a large number of “possible 
experiences” are grouped around each “persistent life problem” that the 
authors of this procedure have idealised. The persistent life problems 
are classified in terms of the Master List of Persistent Life Situations. 
Perhaps an Qlustrauon wiU make the procedure clearer. The first major 
dhirion of “persistent life situations.” GtotMh in InJhidual Capacities 
is broken dowo into several categories, the first one of which is Health. 
This category is further broken down into several categories, the first of 
whkh is Satisfying Physiological XeeJs. Under this heading we find per- 
sistent life problems as follows; ( 1 ) Meeting Food Needs, (2) Meeting 
Needs for Air and Light, (3) Nlaintaining Comfortable Body Tempera- 
ture, (4) Seairiag Needed B«t and Activt^’, f S> Meeting Sex Needs, 
and (6) Getting Rid of Body Wastes.® These, in the judgment of the 
authors of this procedure, are the problems which all people must face 

F 7 L 1S5-I65. piiulm. Bcfanve ct V^ace CmhaiLoss, od; a^jor leadings 
ve ksed. Tie cocsplete cfaan also lifis t) 7 i^ experiences in which Teaicers of 
dSezenl naiumy levels mishl face the siven persisted life shuaiioes m their 
everyday IhiKs." 

^Ibis. pp. 174-182. potiJM. 
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in meeting their ph)sioIogica} needs. Now let's complete our illustration 
by looVing at the first of these "life problems.” 

Meeting Food Seeds — in terms of “typical" experience of learners 
at each maturational lctcl.=® 

1. Early Clulditocd. Adjusting to family food patterns — ^Trying out new 
foods, learning to cat standard family dishes; understanding general 
reasons for dilTcrcnccs in foods eaten by sarious members of family; 
discoicring general reasons tor tsrieJ food patterns among one's 
friends, accepting paternal choices in restaurant meals; sharing ia 
mid-morrung lunch at school . . . 

2. Later Childhood. Malang choices that satisfy indiiidual tastes within 
family patterns — Suggesting aliematise disha in family meals; choos- 
ing among Linds of food in cafeterias: finding reason for school 
lunchroom regulations regarding choice of food; selecting food for 
school lunch box; suggcsbng foods fm special occasions; deciding 
what to cat between meals, choosing candy or other food on which 
to spend allowance . . ■ 

3. Youth. Selecting food to achicse definite physieol results — Planning 
and preparing occasional family meals; preparing meals for young 
children: helping prepare meals for imajids, following special atb- 
Jeto* diet: considering problems of dieting to maintain attractive per- 
sonal appearance, deciding whether to adopt food fads of 'gang'; 
selecUng refreshments for parties, school, banquets . . . 

4. Adulthood. Providing balanced meals in terms of individual needs of 
those who consume them — Adjusting food choices to personal needs; 
feeding mvaJids: sclecung rcfrcdiments for special occasions; deciding 
when to supplement diet with special nutritional products . . 

The preceding explanatioo and illustration provides some basis for 
mating comparisons between this procedure and the social-functions 
procedure discussed earlier; 

1. There is considerable similarity between the two procedures in 
the manner in which scope is detennined. Persistent life situations are 
roughly comparable to unhersal problems or functions of Ihing, even 
though the form of analysis may differ materially. The quest in both 
plans is to discover the major aspects of everyday living which define the 
general course of the learner's experience as he grows from childhood to 
maturity. The goal in both cases is effective living in our society. 

"Ibid., pp. 174-175. 

’‘IbuJ., pp. 174-175. 
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2. The sequence ol learning in boA plans is determined by the ma- 
turational level of the learner and both follow a simple-to-cornplex, 
widening-horizons theory of maturation. However, the persistent life 
situations procedure is much more flexible in that it prescribes no cen- 
ters of interest from grade to grade, but rather lists “possible” problems 
within very broad categories, leaving to teacher-student planning the ac- 
tual determination of appropriate learning experiences. 

The design of the curriculum resulting from the persistent life situa- 
tions procedure Obviously any procedure for curriculum development 
eventuates in some sort of curriculum design once the broad framework 
of scope and sequence is established. The authors of this procedure 
favor the use of a “generous” block of time for dealing with the com- 
mon experiences of students which arc planned for cooperatively by 
teacher and student. The “core” teacher should know the students well 
enough to provide eSecuve guidance and to utilize all available resources 
including specialized personnel in the school. However, they indicate 
many ways in which their procedure might be adapted to a separate sub- 
ject design, but regard such a program as transitional. 

Individual difletcnces among students are provided for within the 
class group and also through a broad program of service and specialized 
courses and laboratory activities. Guidance is an integral part of the pro- 
gram. 

Steps a group might lake in utilivng the persistent life situations 
approach to curriculum development. How would a curriculum-devel- 
opment group in a local situation utilize this procedure in building a 
new curriculum or improving one already in existence? To this question, 
the originators and exponents of the plan have a ready answer: 

The development of a curriculum based on persistent life situations can 
commence in many ways. From the individual teacher, who examines his 
own teaching in terms of recurring problems the pupils face to see how well 
these axe met, ta a. totaL staff study its, pcceesra'- 'aaro.je.VMie!/?.'. aa 
a step toward creating the flexibility in teaching-learning necessary for the 
proposed design — the springboards for curriculum planning are numerous. 
Possible activities for a teacher, a faculty, or some other curriculum group 
include the following. . . . 

<"7 

Assessing the persistent life situations learners face and building an 
analysts and charts as a guide to p lanning 
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FinJtng opponuoiUcs for tncreaung skills an<i techniques in stud)ing 
learners to determine their needs 

Producing or locating necessary resource materials for teaching and 
learning 

Engaging in reality practice or roIe-pla)ing to acquire and extend neces- 
sary teaching-learning skills 

Learning how to work withindiiidual differences 

Using group processes in the classroom. ditTcrentiating materials and 
learning actisitics and otherssise recognizing and arranging for individual 
grovkih 

Seeking opportunities for extending insights into community resources, 
structure and relationships 

Uuliztng opportunities for extending general education and sclf-uoder- 
standing 

Developing the conditions which encourage experimenlalion within the 
classroom and schoopa 

^^^^olualien of lh« pentsteni life tiluoliens procedure Obviously 
this procedure has much to commeod it. Among the significant features 
are these: 

1. It has a well-defined and illustrated procedure for detennioing the 
scope and sequence. 

2. Its use makes possible a curriculum design grounded in present- 
day living, >ei making full use of the cultural beriiage. 

3. While the goal is etfretite adult living in our democratic society, 
the present living of the student b the starting point for learning; hb 
nature, his needs, and his problems ore central. 

4. The scope and sequence charts developed by the authors are not 
intended as a fixed design but rather as an illustration of the kind of 
analysis a local curriculum-development group might undertake. 

In spite of the commendable features set forth above, the procedure 
has disadvantages which a local curriculum-development group might 
well examine. Among them are these: 

1 . The plan is exceedingly complex, if not cumbersome. An analysis 
with as much detail as that presented by the authors would be almost im- 
possible for any curriculum-development group to cany out within the 

“Ibid., pp. 702-703. Note: Only ibe first three items listed above are distiac- 
live to this procedure. AU of the oUim nusht well be praaiced by a group utilizing 
any other procedure. 
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limits of its time anJ competence. The alternative might be to accept the 
detailed analjws of the authors — and that course would certainly be 
frowned upon by them, and would negate the very principles of cur- 
riculum development wt forth.” 

2. The developmental level categories arc so broad as to be almost 
meaningless. Presumably they could be more restricted but the authors 
of the plan apparently did not consider tt feasible to do so. 

3. As in the social-functions procedure, there is danger that the 
broad categories of major persistent life siluatiDns and life problems 
will become the focus of attention rather than the actual problems of 
}outh. 

4. Techniques for discovering and classifying persistent life situations 
and problems are not well defined. 

V. The adolescent needs or problems procedure 

This procedure came into prominence during the Eis/ii>Year Study 
(1932-40)^/Signillcam it is that none of the schools included in this 
study adopted the social-functions procedure in bringing about curricu- 
lum reorganizatioiy even though it was the most widely acclaimed pro- 
cedure at that lime. The Virginia Program was getting under way and 
was much publicized. The other slate and city programs discussed in the 
previous section were also in process of development. Why then didn't 
the Eight-Year Study schools follow suit? The answer is to be found 
primarily in the leadership of that study. It was sponsored by the Progres- 
sive Education Association which had long waged war upon the adult- 
centcred curriculum. Here was an opportunity, under controlled condi- 
tions, to experiment with a conception of curriculum making that was 
grounded in the expciimcntahst philosophy of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, 
and Thayer, and which placed youth at the center. The Commission on 
the Secondary School Curriculum was established for the purpose of aid- 
ing the schools in curriculum development, and Vivian ^ TTiajcr, then 
Director of the Ethical Culture Schools, was made chairman. This Com- 
mission worked closely with the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College under the leadership of Wilford Aikin, who had been head 
of the John Burroughs School in Clayton, Mo. 

** For a school that appareoily did accept the persiUeai life siiuaiion framework, 
see: Ibid^ Chapter XIV. 
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It IS unnecessary at this pom: to iliscuss the programs of the schools.*^ 
That has been Jonc in other conncclions. The important point is that the 
adolescent needs or problems procedure had its beginnings in this study 
under the impetus of the CoRunisuon on the Secondary-School Cur- 
nculum. The needs concept, explained in Chapter IV, became the basic 
procedure in curriculum dcselopmcnt that has continued to influence 
curriculum reorganization to the presetn time. 

Jrhc principle under!) ing this procedure is that the ceiiUal emphasis 
of secondary education in our democratic society ought to be to help to 
meet the needs, solve the problems, and extend the worthy interests of the 
individual in such a way as to develop optimally his potentialities and to 
help him to an ever-increasing degree to participate with others in the 
progressive refinement of the culture^This goal calls for some method of 
discovering and classif)ing the needs or problems of student^ — particu- 
brly those which arc fairly common and thus have direct application to 
•fhc curriculum in general education. 

^Dettrmjning >h« common needs or problems of students Here the 
common practice is to make a study of the literature of the held of adolcs' 
cent (letelopment.^ Such studies, howeier, need to be supplemented by 
local studies through the use of various means, the most common of 
which is the checklist or questionnaire. A problems checUist that has 
been uscdjralher extensively has been developed by Ross Mooney and 
others.** ^ 

Three hundred and thirty problems were classified under eleven 
areas, as follows: { I ) Health and Physical Development, (2) Finances, 
Living Conditions, and Emp'o)'ment. (3) Social and Recreational Activ- 
ities, (4) Courtship, Sex. and Marriage, (5) Social-Ps)choIo^cal Rela- 
tions, (6) Pcrson:d-Ps)cholog>cal Relations. (7) Morals and Religion, 
(8) Home and Family, (9) The Future: Vocational and Educational, 
(10) Adjustment to &hool Work, and (II) Curriculum and Teaching 

“Sec Wllford Aitin, The Story {>f the Eight-Year Studs. New York. Harper 
an4 Broiben. 1941. and Thirty School Tell Thetr Story, New York, Harper and 
Brothers. 1943. See paniculariy the Denver. Tulsa. Horace Mann. Ijocoln. and 
the Ofuo State Unttetsny School Prosraoj*. See also- Fredenck Kede/er. ’The 
Eighi-Year Stud) — .Mtcr Eigh: Yeanv” E dMa no a. XXStjjl, .\3--36 

(November. 1950). 

“ See Chapter IV for reports of (he results of many of these studies. 

“ Separate forms of this checVlisi for juiuce hieb school, the semen- hi^ school, 
and college have been developed. They are dotr^ied by the Fs)cholopcal Cor- 
poration of America. 
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Procedures. In the first area are included; being underweight, being over- 
weight, not gelling enough exerdse, tiring too easily, frequent illnesses, 
frequent headaches, weak eyes, lack of appetite, digestive troubles, not 
getting proper diet, not as strong and healthy as 1 should be, not enough 
outdoor air and sunshine, poor complexion, frequent colds, poor teeth, 
poor posture, being clumsy and awkward, too short, too tall, not \eiy 
attractive physically, physical handicap, afraid I may need an operation, 
frequent sore throat, menstrual disorders, not enough sleep, nose or sinus 
trouble, poor hearing, smoking, speech handicaps, and foot trouble or 
ill-fitting shoes. The application of this checklist shows wide diversity 
among high-school students. Some students check very few problems 
while others check a great many. In the Stephens-Lee Surv'ey,*^ 98 out 
of the 330 problems were checked by 10 per cent or more of the students. 
Problems involving persooal-ps)chological relations were checked by the 
greatest number of students. Problems involving morals and religion and 
home and family were lowest on the list 

This checklist, as has been pointed out, was made up of the actual 
problems that high-school students mention when they talk or write about 
their “worries” or concerns. The results of its use are conditioned by the 
fact that many students are not conscious of their problems. Hence, the 
problems not checked by a student arc often as revealing as are the pcob* 
iems that he checks. Another conditioning factor is that students often 
are hesitant about revealing to teachers the personal problems that seem 
to them to be most significant Used intelligently, however, such a check- 
list undoubtedly has great value to the teacher in understanding the stu- 
dent and helping him to plan his cuniculum. 

Another checklbt that has been used widely in connection with the 
adolescent needs, or problems procedure is the SRA Youth Inventory.®* 

This checklist of adolescent concerns deals with “matters that have 
bothered teenagers all over the \3tuted Stales.” U is made up of 29S 
items organized under the following major headings: (1) My School, 
(2) After High School?, (3) About Myself, (4) Getting Along with 
Others, (5) My Home and Family, (6) Boy Meets Girl, (7) Health, and 

''See Ross Mooney. ‘Surseying Higb-Schoot Students’ Problems by Means of a 
Problems Checklist," E^iucaSiarmt Rettarch Bulleiin (The Ohio State University), 
XXL 57-69 (March 18. 1942). 

■ Published by Science Research Associates. This inventory is fairly well stand- 
ardized and is easy to give and seme. 
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(8 ) Things in General. To illusUnte the nature of the concerns listed for 
checking, a few items under the general cLassiheation of Health are listed 
hcrcviith: 


I uant to gam (or lose %ci^l) 

Is smoking harmful? 

I don't gel enough sleep 
I don't hear scry uelt 
I have frequent colds 

1 vsondcr if I am normal in my energy and endurance** 

Some schools desefop their ov>n checklist rather than use one de- 
veloped on a national basis. The Ohio State University School was one 
of the pioneers in this field. Many years ago a committee of the teaching 
Stoll devcIopKd a very elaborate checklist"^ derived from several sources. 
The graduating seniors u ere asked to list the ten most crucial individual 
and social problems which face young people. Samplings were nude of 
students' problems at various levels. The faculty, jogeiher with a large 
group of adults, also prepared lists of what they considered to be the 
crucial problems of young people. A master list of problems was then 
made up under the following categories: (I ) Family. (2) Vocation. (3) 
Pupil-teacher Relationships, (4) Our School, (5) Self-discipline, Men- 
tal Hygiene and Health, (6) Planning Work and Budgeting Time, (7) 
Religion, (8) General Social Relationships, (9} Sex, (10) Out-of-School 
Matters, (11) Skills, (12) College. (13) War, Peace, and Patriotism, 
(14) Social, Economic, and Political Organization, and (15) Miscella- 
neous Aspects of Citizenship. To illustrate the nature of the problems 
presented, the various problems under Category No. 1 (The Family) are 
listed: getting along with brothers and sisters, making arrangements with 
parents so as to drive the car, arranging dates so that parents are not dis- 
pleased, selecting a college to the satisfaction of parents and myself, ad- 
justing to separation from parents or close relative for long period, learn- 
ing to carry fair share of the family responsibilities (bousew ork, spending 
only fair share of money, etc.), how to show appreciations of what my 
parents have done for me, preparing for marriage and famify li&, the 

JbiJ., p. 30. 

“Commmee on Problems SUKiy. An Imtnttiry Study of the Fertoiwl and 
General Social Problems of 256 Students ui Grades Snen to Tuelie, Inc. Colum- 
bus. Ohio, The Ohio Sute Umveruqr School, 1940. 
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extent to which parents should dominate our lives, the extent to which 
children should break away from parents, and adjusting to friends who 
come from families with different social habits or standards. 

The conclusions resulting from the use of this inventory were these: 
that there are wide differences in problems from grade to grade; that no 
one problem or group of problems is applicable to any one grade; that at 
the lower letcls the emphasis is upon personal, immediate problems, 
whereas in the higher grades (eleven and twelve) there is a marked in- 
crease in interest about world affairs and the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual for them; that there is little or do interest in religious problems at 
any level. 

The results of this study, together with a study of child develop- 
ment,^^ were utilized as bases for the development of problem areas for 
the core program. 

One difficulty with the use of student checklists is that the results are 
likely to yield data on the immediate concerns of youth — those which it 
feels keenly at the present time rather than needs or concerns of a more 
remote or indirect nature. There is fairly genera] agreement that the im- 
mediate felt needs or concerns are an inadequate, though helpful, basis 
for developing a curriculum. 

Techniques for establishing and orgonizing problem areas How to 
translate the findings from studying the needs or problems of adolescents 
into a workable curriculum design ^ difficult problem. It is possible to 
establish broad generalizations concerning adolescent behavior, to deter- 
mine the broad problems which adolescents are likely to face as they 
grow up, and to define the needs or “developmental tasks” for large 
groups of adolescents. However, it is almost impossible to apply these 
findings ready-made to any individual or class, for there is wide variation 
in the precise expression of a need or task and in the definition of the 
problems of an individual or group. To presume to be able to do so is a 
negation of the d) namic concept of the learner and his environment Fur- 
thermore, to impose a series of fixed problems upon youth would per- 
petuate the ills of the logically organized subject curriculum. 

A common way of solving this knotty problem is to establish problem 
areas. A problem area is defined as a broad category of human living in 
which adolescents usually have problems. The particular categories utU- 

“See How Children Detelop, Faculty of the University School, Columbus, 
Ohio. The Ohio State Universay. 1946. 
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izcd may result from an attempt (o classify the needs or problems or tasks 
discovered m the presious step into some workable curricular areas. 
More frequently they are set up empirically by groups using criteria of 
their own choosing, such as: WTiat areas arc suggested by the purposes 
of the school? What areas arc implied by the known general deselopmcn* 
tal problems of jouih? What areas arc essential in terms of the “real- 
ities" or demands of the culture? 

One of the early studies of problem areas development for a core 
program was made by Lurry in 1949.** The first step was to develop a 
set of criteria for selecting problem areas. As icponcd by the investiga- 
tor,** this involved a review of the litcraiurc of “core program develop- 
ment (or a period of ten jears. and the judgments of thirty curriculum 
workers in the United States who had wide experiences with the develop- 
ment of core programs."** The following arc the criteria which were de- 
rived from the above sources: 

A problem area should; 

1. Represent persistent problems of a personal-social nature common to 
adolescents in our culture. 

2. 0« adapted to the maturity tevel of (he group. 

3. Provide experiences for growth in terms of such values as tolerance, 
social scnuiivity, co-operativeness. civic competence, aesthetic ap- 
preciations. sclf-direction. and critical thinking. 

4. Encourage the use of the problem-solving technique to atuck prob- 
lems in all areas of living. 

5. Provide opportunity for co-opcrative planning In the group, i.e., 
tcachcr-pupil, tcachcr-teachcr. and pupil-pupil planning. 

6. Provide opportunity (or generalization beyond the experience of 
adolescents. 

7. Provide opportunity for meaningful direct experiences and the en- 
richment of \icarious experieoces by utilizing a wide variety of 
resources in men, materials, and techniques. 

8. Provide for the integration of knowledge through the use of subject- 
matter as it bears upon the problem at hand. 

9. Provide experiences which develop continuity in the emotional, intel- 
lectual, and physical aspects of the learning process. 

“Lucile L. Luit>, The Coninburtons of Home Ccp/ioiii/cr to Selected Areas 
in ihe Core Curriculum of the Sreorutary School, Unpublished doctoral study. 
Columbus. Ohio. The Ohio Stale University. 1949. 

"See Luciie L. Lurry and Elsie J. Alb^y. Deielopins a High School Core 
Program, New York, The Macmillan Compan). 1957. 

“ Ibid , p. 58. 
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10. Provide opportunity for the inilividua! and group-guidance functions 
of teaching, to become an intcgr^ of the curriculum. 

11. Guide the interests of individuals into the various special-interest 
areas. 

12. Lead to other meaningful learning experiences, suggest new problem 
areas. 

In light of these criteria, a review of the literature, and the judgments of 
thirty curriculum workers, sixteen problem areas ncrc selected as a basis 
for the scope of an adequate core program.*^ 

A recent study** sought to broaden the bases for determining prob- 
lem areas. In attempting to determine the problems of living that were 
common to adolescents, Marani administered the SRA Youth Inventory 
to 10 per cent of the students of the iunior and senior high schools of 
Sarasota, Florida. This involved 1 10 junior high-school students {grades 
seven, eight, and nine), and 132 senior high-school students (grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve). As a means of identifying problems of wider social 
significance, an unstructured problem-survey instrument was developed 
and administered to the students as a supplement to the inventory. 

The investigator then prepared and administered a questionnaire to 
117 teachers in the high schools being studied, on the theory that by 
virtue of their professional training and experience, teachers would be 
able to yield valuable data on the problems the adolescent faces in the 
modem world. 

A third source of data was the parents of students in the schools be- 
ing studied. Information was secured by means of a questionnaire sent to 
10 per cent of the more than 5,000 parents, which requested infonnatioa 
concerning the particular problems which they believed their own boys 
and ^rls faced and should face as they grow up. This questionnaire elic- 
ited responses from only 27 per cent of the parents from whom responses 
were solicited. This percentage of responses was augmented by personal 
interviews. 

As a final step, a questionnaire was prepared and sent to twelve so- 

p. 60. For a complete list of the problem areas and an analysis and 
imerpreiation of each, see pp. 60-90. 

“Jean Viaoria Marani. A Techniqae for Determining Problem Areas tor 
Cenerat Education in the Secondary SchooU Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Columbus Ohio. The Ohio Stale Univeruty. 1958. A summary of the study is 
reported by Xtaram in; Florida Journal of Cducationat Research, II, 37-46 (Janu- 
ary, I960). 
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cial scientists in three Florida unisersilies. This questionnaire sought the 
judgmerrt of these experts on whal thr^' believed to be commoa and per- 
sistent problems “uhich are faced and should be faced by most adoles- 
cents in our society." Only five of this group responded.**’ 

From these data the following problem areas for a program of gen- 
eral education were formulated: 

( I ) ScIf-UnJerstanJing: (2) Healthful Living: (3) Home and Family Living: 
(4) Pcrsonal-Soual Relations; (S) Etiuciiioa and School Living: (6) Voca- 
tional Preparation: (7) Living in the Community; (8) Democratic Govern- 
ment: (9> Economic L'nJcntaoding: (I0> Relationship uith Minority 
Group. (II) Iniercullural Understanding: (12) Finding Values by which 
to Live.** 

It should be clear that the formulation of problem areas and their 
anal) sis is intended to prov ide the scope of general education in the high 
school. The various ways of determining sequence were discussed in 
Chapter VI. A point which must be emphasized again and again is that 
these areas do not ) ield subject nuitter to be imposed, but rather are to be 
used as bases for the cooperative planning of units of work by the teacher 
and students. 

Deietoping Resource Materials Based Upon Problem Areas. This 
step is usually, but not invariably, taken by schools that utilize this tech- 
nique. Each of the established problem areas is used as the basis for de- 
veloping one or more resource units — defined as a systematic and com- 
prehenshe survey, analysis, and organization of the possible resources 
(e.g., problems, issues, activities, bibliographies, etc.) nhich a teacher 
might utilize in planning, developing, and evaluating a learning unit. This 
definition is elaborated and illustrated in Chapter XII. 

Developing learning units in the classroom. The final step in the 
adolescent problems procedure is the development of cooperatively 
planned units in the classroom, based upon the problem areas v\hicb have 
been established, and the resources units (if any) which have been 
worked out. Sec Chapters IX, X, XI for a complete discussion of this 
step. 


** For copies of tlie invtrumeiiu menuoned above see Marani. op. cil.. Appen- 
dix. pp. 368-382. 

*.Vfarani. op. cit.. pp. 312-326. pasutn. For ihe anafvsis of diese probfem 
areas, see Chapter IV. 
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/' Steps in the adolescent needs or problems procedure. The various 
steps in the development of a core (Tjpe IV) of general education pro- 
gram may be summarized as foUotts: 

1. Formulate the philosophy and purposes of the school. 

2. Determine the common needs (or problems) of students. 

3. Establish and organize problem areas (Scope). 

4. Establish a basis for determining sequence. 

5. Develop resource materials based upon the problem areas. 

6. Develop cooperatively planned learning units in the classroom. 

Utilizing the adolescent needs or problems procedure in the reor- 
ganization of subjects. As has been intimated, this procedure has been 
more widely utilized in the development of advanced tjpe* of core pro- 
grams than in subject-centered curriculums. This is natural, for subjects 
usually bave their scope and sequence deftned by the “mleinai iopc” of 
the 6cld (See Chapter V) whereas schools developing advanced type 
core programs cannot utilize a completely predetermined scope and se- 
quence. 

Nevertheless it is certainly possible to improve the subject-centered 
curriculum through the needs or problems approach. As a matter of fact 
the Commission on the Secondary-School Curriculum, to which credit 
has been given in this chapter for oridnating and popularizing this ap- 
proach to curriculum development, worked in terms of Gelds of knowl- 
edge rather than areas of living. The reports of this Commission referred 
to earber are still the best iilustrations of the use of the needs or prob- 
lems concept in improving the subject-centered curriculum. 

Evoluotlon of the adolescent needs or problems procedure Whether 
or not this Is to be regarded as a satisfactory procedure in curriculum 
development depends to a large extent upon the philosophy and purposes 
of the school as seen by the curriculum-development group. Some of the 
more important of its alleged advantages are these: 

1 . It provides a basis for dealing directly with the ascertained needs, 
problems, and interests of youth, 

2. It provides a means of creating a dynamic relationship between 
the curriculum and guidance. 

3. It provides a basic structure for utilizing the cultural heritage in 
solving problems of everyday living. 

4. It provides for fiexibility in dealing with the wide variety of indi- 
vidual difictcnces among studrois. 
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5. It provides a challenge to the individual teacher to draw upon 
available resources in the school and community. 

Obviously this procedure would be looked upon with disfavor by any 
group that holds that the business of education is concerned largely with 
mastery of bodies of logically organized subjects. These arc some of the 
criticisms which this group would undoubtedly advance: 

1. It leads to supcrHcialify and undue reliance upon the wishes, 
wants, and whims of students. 

2. It neglects the teaching of the fundamental skills. 

3. It docs not provide for logical organization of knowledge. 

4. It tends to support the life-adjustment theory of education, and 
hence, is non-intcllectua) in character. 

5. its reliance on group activities and cooperative planning tends to 
contribute to the "drift" toward some form of collectivism. 

PROCEDURES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL TEACHER 

In general, procedures that arc proposed for curriculum develop- 
ment presuppose that an entire school, or system of schools, is em- 
barked upon a curriculum-revision program- Very frequently this situa- 
tion docs not prevail. What about the individual teacher who wishes to 
improve his work? What can he learn from the studies of curriculum 
procedures? Within certain limits fixed by the organization of the cur- 
riculum of the school, he may utilize cither the social-functions approach, 
the persistent problems of living approach, or the adolescent needs or 
problems approach to improve his teaching. He may, for example, select 
and organize the learning activities in bis field in such a way as to touch 
upon the crucial problems in all of the aspects of living. This would serve 
to broaden his work and to bring it more directly into relationship with 
present-day living. At the same lime, he may study his students in the 
light of general trends in adolescent development, discover their needs, 
interests, and pnobkvns, snd eeorgamee ier teaming aciiiities in sacb a 
way as to help the adolescent to meet his problems, satisfy his needs, and 
extend and enrich his interests in light of what studies have shown to be 
persistent problems of living. And he may well find that the three proce- 
dures supplement each^other. 
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SU/AMARY 

Five procedures in curriculum des'clopment have been discussed in 
this chapter. The first and most common is the acceptance of authority 
procedure which is based on the theory that the "expert” as defined by 
the curriculum, detelopmenl group is best qualified to judge -fthal the 
scope and sequence of the curriculum should be. The second is the sci- 
entific or analytical procedure. This grew out of the rise of the scientific 
movement in the early Twenties, and its application to educational prob- 
lems. The third is the social-functions procedure which broke sharply 
with the auihoritariao conception of the curriculum and looked to the 
universal functions of living for the basts of curriculum content. The 
fourth, the persistent problems of living pro^dure, is quite rimilac to the 
sodal-funcUons procedure in methodology, but draws more heavily and 
in a l«s formal manner on the learner^ present-day problems, fifth is 
the adolescent needs or problems procedure which seeks to determine 
and utilize the immediate and predicated needs, problems, and interests of 
the student as the central emphasis in curriculum development. In prac- 
tice, these procedures are not necessarily discrete. Certain aspects of all 
of them may be drawn upon by the resourceful curriculum-detelopmeot 
grouj^provided it operates with a clear definition of philosophy and 
goals. 
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FILMS (All are 16nim sound) 

Broader Concepts of Curriculum. 21 min., b&w, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Text-Film Dept., 330 W- 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Suneys the entire curriculum in today's secondary school and portrajs 
wa)s in which the needs of youth may be served through a variety of 
learning experiences. 

Characteristics of a Core Program. 20 min., biw. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 120ih Street, New 
York 27, N. Y, 

Shows a ninth-grade core class in action and presents seven character- 
istics of core: mutually understood goals and procedures, units focused 
on areas of interest, content chosen from many subject fields, skills 
taught in context, wide variety of materials, guidance information 
utilized in teaching, and large block of scheduled time. 

Challenge of the Gifted. II min., b&w, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd Street. New York. N. Y. 
Illustrates an experiment undertaken by one community to deal with 
special problems and needs of the gifted child. 

Eternal Children. 30 min., b^^w. intcrnaitonal Film Bureau, 57 E. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. Illinois. 

A study of the special problems of retarded children; shows care and 
training methods utilized in various Canadian schools. 

The Gifted O.nes. 20 min., b&w. International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Shows a class of ^fted students and discusses special problems presented 
by education of the gifted. 

How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant Reports. 28 min., b&w or 
color, National Education Association, Public Relations, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. \V., Washington 6, D. C. 

Visualized report on the U. S. high school, suggesting ways in which it 
can be improved according to Conant recommendations. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Grouping Stude.nts for Effective Learning. 44 frames, silent, color 
wiih captions. Bcl-Mort Films, Inc., 124 N. W. 9th Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon. 
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Anal)zcs age and ability in grouping students and also considers flexible 
grouping. 

RLCORDISCS 

Educational Growth Scrils. microgroove, rpm. Educational Re- 
cording Services, 5922 Abernathy Drive, Los Angeles 4S, California. 

A scries of forty-one 3&-44 minute discussions by educators on a variety 
of topics, all more or less applicable to teacher education programs. The 
following titles arc particularly applicable to the material discussed in 
Part 11 of this volume 
Order Number 

201 . Part / — The Nature and Nurture of the Gifted, Paul F. BranJwein. 
Pan // — The Charactenstics of the Teacher of the Gifted, Paul F. 
Drandwem. 

213. Providing for Indiv'idiud Dtfjerencet m the Classroom, William C. 
Trow. 

226. Foreign Language Instruction in American Schools, Earl J. Mc- 
Grath. 

227. Developing a Core Program in the High School, Harold Albcrty. 

228. The Effective Juruor High School, Myron S. Olson. 

235. tntprovmg the Services of Extra Class Acthities, }. Lloyd Trump. 
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The Modern Concept of Unit 
Teaching in Its Historicai Setting 


■ ■ 

THE TKoccDUKcs \vHicii ihc icachcr uiiHzcs in the classroom 
to implement the curriculum should, of course, be consistent with the 
basic philosophy, the goals, the nature of the adolescent, and the accepted 
theory of the learning process, ft is the contention of the authors that 
procedures and curriculum as such should not be divorced. They should 
be regarded as a unit since the curriculum has significance only as it is 
incorporated in on-going /earning aeliviiics. NevenheJess, it is possible, 
for purposes of discussion, to deal with a concept of method or procedure 
as an entity. Since this solume is oriented toward general rather than 
specific classroom practices, it seems reasonable to examine and evaluate 
a concept of general method which may be basic to all classroom 
procedures. This wc propose (o do in (he present chapter. 

THE SOURCES OF A GENERAL METHOOOlOCr 

U is perhaps trite to note that teaching procedures have always been 
rather closely related to phi/osophical and psychological theory. It is no 
accident that the shift in psychological emphasis from the atomistic to 
Ihc organismic approach to learning is paralleled by a shift in method- 
ology from the daily ground-to-bc-covered recitation system to unit 
teaching. Provisions for cooperative planning of learning activities in the 
classroom certainly can be traced to concern of educators for implement- 
ing democratic values. Emphasis upon the learner and his problems as 
one basis for determining learning activities is clearly related to what 
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psychology has discovered about the dynamic character of the individual 
and the importance of motivation in human behavior. The surprising 
thing is that current practices lag so far behind what is known about the 
nature of democracy and the learning process.’ Certain it is that we now 
know enough about these things to move with confidence in the direction 
of a rather complete reconstruction of the traditional concept of class- 
room organization and practices. 

The historical development of the modern concept of general method 
has been developed fully by many writers.® Our present purpose is to 
touch briefly upon some of the more significant experiments which have 
a bearing upon our problem. 

The Dewey School Be^nning perhaps with John Dewey’s famous 
laboratory school, which was founded in 1 896,* there have been many 
experiments which sought to break the lockstep of the traditional school 
with its daily lessons to be learned and its subject-matter ground to be 
covered. Dewey abandoned the traditional curriculum and based his pro* 
gram upon the premise that: 

A child or an adult . . . teams not alone by doing but by perceiving the 
consequences of what he has done In their relationship to what he may or 
may not do in the future: he experiments, he “takes the consequencest" he 
considers them. . . . Through (he consequences of his acts are revealed both 
the significance, the character of his purposes, previously blind and impul* 
sive, and the related facts and objects of the world in which he lives. In this 
experience knowledge extends both to the self and the world; it becomes 
serviceable and an object of desire. In seeing how his acts change the world 
about him, he learns the mcaiung of his own powers and the wa)s in which 
his purposes must take account of things. Without such learnings, purposes 
remain impulses or become mere dreams. With experience of this kind, there 
is that growth within experience which is all one with education.^ 

This brief quotation presents an important clue to the concept of 
general method — the problems of the learner arc the starting point for 

'It has been charged that educational practices lag 35 to 50 >ears behind 
educaubna/ theory. This is perhaps an overstatement. 

'See: V. T. Thayer, The Faumg of the RecUalion, Boston, D. C. Heath and 
Co.. 1928 and his iaur work: The Rote of the School in American Society, New 
York. Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 1960. 

•See Chapter V for a general description of the Chicago laboratory schooL 

‘Katherine C. Majhew and Anna C. Edwards. The Deuey Schoot; The Labora- 
tory School of the Uniiersity of Chicago, 1896-1903, p. 477. New York, D. Apple- 
lon-Ccntury Co., Inc., 1936. 
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Tho AAothomotios Sosoarch Grovp in tho ftivorviow High School, Sorosoto, Florido, is 
moVing sorveys for tho new track focililfec. 

learning, ralber than ihe mastery of a bnuicb of knotvJedge. Tbis meant 
that ia a very real sense Dewey broke with the time-honored daUy recita- 
tion procedure. 

The project method To William Heard Kilpatrick must go much of 
the credit for breaking the Jockstep system of education. Building upon 
tht 'Tieirk, cS Dftwty thfc practice oS the agrvciiiViitai hijti Sictccte Mid 
colleges in substituting farm projects, such as raising a crop, canning 
fruits or vegetables, or raising a calf for the mere mastery of textbook 
knowledge which they were to apply later, he set forth in clear language 
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ihe possibility of applying the concept of direct experience to the life of 
the school. In explaining the origin of his new concept, Kilpatrick states: 

In attacking with successive classes in educational theory, the problem 
of method, I had felt the need of unif}iiis more completely a number of im- 
portant related aspects of the educational process. 1 began to hope for some 
one concept which might sene this end. Such a concept, if found, must, so 
I thought, emphasize the factor of action, preferably a whole-hearted vigor- 
ous activity, it must at the same lime provide a place for the adequate 
utilization of the laws of learning and no less for the essential elements of 
the ethical quality of conduct. The last named, looks of course to the social 
situation as well as to the individual attitude. Along with these should go, 
so it seemed, the important generalization that education is life, so easy to 
say and so hard to delimit. Could not all of these be contemplated under one 
workable notion? ‘ 

It seems clear lhai what Kilpatrick was proposing was a general 
method of learning and teaching that would catch up the evolving psy- 
chological concept of the learner as a dynamic purposive whole, the prin- 
ciple that real life activities arc most potent in enabling the individual to 
reconstruct his experiences— that is. to learn — and the need for making 
the classroom an exemplification of democracy. This synthesis gives rise 
to his often quoted definition: 

We understand the term, project, to refer to any unit of purposive ex- 
perience, any instance of purposive activity where the dominating purpose, 
as an inner urge, (1) fixes the aim of the acuon, (2) guides the process, 
and (3) furnishes its drive, its inner motivation.’ 

Perhaps the best illustration of Kilpatrick's theory is provided by the 
almost forgotten experiment of Ellsworth Collings,’ one of his graduate 
students. The experiment was carried out by Collings while he was 
County Superintendent of Schools of McDonald County, Missouri. He 
selected three typical one-room schools which were very much alike. One 
of these was designated as the “Experimental School.” the others being 

‘XMllijin Heard Kilpatrick. "The Piujcct .Method," Trachert College Record, 
XIX. 319 (Scpccmbcr. tvtgj 

'NVilliam Heard Kilpairxk. "Dancers and DjITiculiies of the Project Method 
and How lo Overcome Them." Tejcherf College Hreurd. XXH. 283 (September. 
1921). 

'nivworth Coliirjfv. An Etptnmem Wuh a Projeci Curriculum, New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 1923. 
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designated as the ‘'Control Schools,” The curriculum of the Control 
Schools uas a Upicnl subject progratn, taught by the familiar daily-reci- 
tation method. The Expcnmcntal Scho<d curriculum was constructed as 
the program det eloped. N'o use was mode of existing courses of study. 
There was no “extrinsic*' subject matter. The curriculum was based upon 
the “purposes** of the pupils These had to meet three criteria as follows; 
“( 1 ) Docs the purpose genuinely grip bojs and girls? (2) Does the pro- 
posed purpose lend itself to successful realization on the part of bo}s and 
girls? (3) Docs the proposed purpose prospectively lead to other and 
dilTerent lines of purposes in the process of its realization?"* 

Space docs not permit an extended discussion of the activities which 
Mere carried an by the diflcrcat groups. It is sufTicicnt to report that all 
were of a very practical nature and were proposed by the pupils or ac- 
cepted by them after having been suggested by the teacher. The follow- 
ing arc examples of these activities, selected at random from CofJings’ 
list. ( I ) NS'hy Mrs. Murphy grows sun flowers along the rear end of her 
vegetable garden: (2) Mow tomatoes arc canned at the local canning 
factory: (3 ) How the hornet builds his nest in the w oods; (4 ) How men's 
shirts arc made at the Joplin shirt factory: (3) How Mr. Smith cares for 
prisoners at the county jail; (6) Making a watering trough for chickens; 
(7) Dramatizing The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

It should be emphasized that the entire curriculuoi was based upon 
activities of this tjpe. NVhen a game or perhaps a “hand" project re- 
vealed the necessity for counting or for the use of multiplication, such 
material was presented. When a study of why Mr. Smith had t)phoid in 
his home revealed the necessity for knowledge of diseases, h)gicne, and 
sanitation, reference books along these lines were studied, ^^'hen the 
pupils attended a campaign speech by presidential candidate Cox on the 
League of Nations, the need fora knowledge of current events and Amer- 
ican and world history was apparent, and the students turned to their 
geographies, histories, and to currenl periodicals for material to clear up 
the problems and issues. 

At the beginning of the experiment, the pupils of ail the schools in- 
vofved were tested as to inteffigence fcvef and school progress m the 
fundamental facts and skills. The testing was by means of standardized 
instruments. At the end of the four-year experimental period, the pupils 
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were agdn tested by means o£ <Uffeteiit fonns of the same tests. In addi- 
tion, an attempt was made to determine the effect of the activities of the 
Experimental School upon certain phases of community life and upon 
the attitudes of the pupils and parents toward the school and the com- 
munity. 

The results of the experiment indicated the overwhelming superior- 
ity of the Experimental School over the Control Schools. In other words, 
when the outcomes were measured by tests designed for the traditional 
curriculum, the school which followed the methodology of the project 
was far in the lead. Not only in the acquisition of the ordinary facts and 
skills did the Experimental School show its superiority, but also in the 
marked improvement of the conduct of pupils out of school and in the 
attitudes of parents toward the school and education in gencraL 

This experiment has been dwelt upon at some length because of its 
historical significance. The results have been confirmed by more than 
thirty years of careful experimentation.* •• 

The implications of the experiment for general method seem clear 
enough. They point to a methodology which breaks with the daily recita- 
tion system by subordinating the Ume-block to the job to be done or the 
purpose to be serv'cd. (t is also possible to identify various stages in the 
development of the project such as “purposing, planning, executing, and 
jud^g,”i“ These stages, according to Kilpatrick, are “typical steps in a 
purposeful enterprise.” These steps, it should be noted, correspond rather 
closely to Dewey’s “Complete Act of Thought” which was discussed in 
Chapter III. Purposing and planning may be identified with Dewey’s ini- 
tial steps in thinking, which embrace the location and definition of the 
felt diRicuUy (problem) and the formulation of one or more hypotheses. 
Execution corresponds to the gathering of data and the application of 
the data to the hypotheses — to the solution of the problem. Judging is 
closely related to the final phases of the complete act of thought in which 
the solution of the problem is tested through action. 

Kilpatrick makes it clear that these steps arc applicable not only to 
individual action but also to group situations. For, he points out, “If the 
group does as a group perform each step with reasonable whole-hearted- 

* For example, see J. Paul Ixonaid anil Alsu Eurich, An Evaluation of Modern 
Education, New York. D. Appleton-Century Co, Inc.. 19-42. 

•• See William Heard Kilpairick. Foundatums of Method, Chapter Xlll. ■Pur- 
poseful Acusiiy: The Complete Act," New York, the Macmillan Company, 1915. 
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ness, jointly and singly, as the lawyers say, then 1 should say we have a 
joint or group complete act of ItoughL’*” In other words, Kilpatrick 
saw in his analysis a way of organudng (he total life of the classroom in 
such a way as to promote more cffcctis'c learning. In a broad sense, this 
classroom procedure was applicable to all situations. Specific tcchni(]ues 
for carrying on dnll, for learning the fundamentals, would be utilized 
within the framework of the “purposeful group enterprise.” 

Thus in the early Twenties was laid the foundation for a new and 
fresh way of dealing with classroom learning. Not only was the theory 
well dcs eloped, it had also been carried forward successfully into school 
practice, csen though the psychological documentation was rather sketchy 
until the early Thirties when the experiments of the organismic psycho- 
logists began to influence the thinking of leaders in education. 

At the same lime that the foundations for a general classroom meth- 
odology were being laid by Dewey. Kilpatrick, Ceilings, and others and 
carried into practice in many “progressive” elcmenuiy schools under the 
banner of the Progressive Education Association which was founded in 
191$, other movements which were to male a conmbuu'on to classroom 
practices were under way. 

Individualized instruction Even before Dewey established his labo- 
ratory school at (he Cnacrsity' of Chicago in 1896, Preston Search set up 
his plan of individualized instruction in Pueblo, Colorado (1888). He 
abolished the daily recitation system and permitted students to advance 
at their individual rates of speed. Frederic Durk seems to have been the 
first educator to systematize a plan for individualizing instruction. The 
scheme was worked out in the training school of the San Francisco State 
College in 1913. The stall developed self-instructiona] materials which 
were placed in the hands of students. Group assignments and recitations 
were entirely abolished and each student advanced through the prepared 
written assignments at his own rate of speed. The teacher checked hts 
progress and helped him with his difficulties. When the student bad fin- 
ished a particular assignment, he w'as tested upon it and, if he had mas- 
tered it, he was given a new one. The plan seems to have met with con- 
sidftrahJe success. Jj remained /or rwxi educators who came under Burk’s 
infiuence, however, to refine and popularize the basic ideas of individual- 
ized instruction. Helen Parkhurst developed and installed the Dalton 

“tW., p. 215. 
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Plan ia the public schools of Dalton, Massachusetts, and later in the 
Dalton School of New York City (1920), where certain of its original 
features are still in use. Caileton Washbumc applied the technique with 
similar modifications to the elementary schools of Winnetka, Illinois 
(1919). 

These plans contributed largely in a negative way to the development 
of a concept of general method. Their greatest contribution perhaps was 
to call attention to the inadequacies of the daily-recitation system and to 
the need for giving attention to individual differences among students — 
especially in respect to rales of learning. They were, however, far in ad- 
vance of their time and are worthy of study by serious students of educa- 
tion from an historical point of view.*^ Neither plan was widely used in 
public schools. They had little effect upon either the curriculum or the 
teaching procedures of the vast majority of secondary schools. Both plans 
were rejected by many of the so<alled progressives as being too mechan- 
ical and as too far removed from the purposes of the learner. 

The Morrison plan At the same time that Kilpatrick was developing 
and popularizing the project method and new techniques for providing 
for individualized instruction were being evolved, another educator, 
Henry C. Morrison, was working experimentally at the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago along quite a different line. The ex- 
position of his teaching procedure was published in 1926 under the im- 
pressive title: The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. This 
volume sets forth the results of six years of experimentation on the part 
of Morrison and his staff. 

It is difficult to find in Morrison’s published work any traces of the 
inffucnccs of Dewey or Kilpatrick who were, at the very period of experi- 
mentation, exerting a profound innucnce upon American education, espe- 
cially at the elementary level. Rather Morrison seems to have taken his 
point of departure from the Herbartian psychology, even though there 
is no direct reference to Herbart in the published report. 

His plan is based on the theory that the traditional school has made 
the serious mistake of assuming that ’‘assimilative materials” in the form 
of lessons to be learned, or subject matter to be covered, are the true 

“Many wmilaniies between these plans and the various proposals for pro- 
grammed learning advanced today are cvidenL These present programs, like iheir 
predecessors, permit students to advance at their own rates and provide for con- 
tinuous reinforcement. 
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learning products Morrison holds that genuine learning is an actual 
change in the behavior of the {earner. This change, borrowing from bi- 
ology. he designates as an adaptation. 

The fact that adaptations are regarded as unitary, and as such arc 
either acquired in toto or not acquired at ail, is the base upon which Mor- 
rison builds most of his teaching techniques. Since education is held to 
consist of a series of successive unitary adaptations, it follows that an ap- 
propriate teaching procedure for acquiring them must be set up. Hence 
the job of the curriculum maler is twofold. He must first discover or 
formulate the adaptations which in the social evolution of the culture have 
aided man in his long climb toward civilization; and second, be must 
devise appropriate procedures for translating these racial learnings into 
the da}-io-day bchaviof of the student.'* 

Morrison's greatest contribution to general method is bis “science- 
tjpe” procedure, even though it is only one of five different procedures 
which he describes. This procedure is held to be appropriate for use 
whenever the learning product to be acquired is an attitude of under^ 
standing, usually expressed as a generalization. When the student has 
grasped the appropriate generaltzatioa and can apply it to new situations, 
he is assumed to tuv e achiev cd an attitude of understanding— an adapta- 
tkin has taien place. 

The unit is the vehicle used by Morrison for uaching the required 
adaptations. He defines a unit as "some significant and comprehensive 
aspect of the environment, of an organized science, of an art, or of con- 
duct, which being learned results in an adaptation in personality.''" 

Morrison illustrates his definition by means of a unit in the field of 
general science entitled, ‘'Our Water Supply." This, .Morrison points out, 
is an important and significant aspect of the environment for everyone. It 
is a totality rather than a fragmenL It requires the mastery of principles, 
facts, and processes if the student is to gain an attitude of understanding 
which will change his behavior toward the world in which he lives. 

Perhaps the meaning of the unit as defined by Motrisoa can be clari- 
fied by considering the characteristics of a good reaching unit as set forth 

** Momson's educaiiona] views place hini philovophjcaUy as a tocuil etoluium- 
bt, as defined by Joseph Jusunan, ThtontM of Secomiaiy Education in the United 
States. New Vort. Bureau of Pubheadoos, Teachen Coffey Columbia t/(u«ersty, 
1940. pp. 318-339. 

“ Henry C. Momson. The Practice of Teaching m the Secondary School. Re- 
vised Edition. Chicago. The L'ruvcrsiijr of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 34-25. 
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by E. R. Breslich, one of Morrison’s colleagues in the University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory School: 

1. It is a body of closely related facts and principles so organized as to 
contribute to the undentanding of an important aspect of the course. 

2. It must be possible to present the unit as a whole in a form so concise 
as to give the learner a dear conception of it before be undertakes to 
study it 

3. The objectives must be so definitely slated that they are clear not only 
to the tfaei \fr but also to the pupiL The learning products must be 
known. 

4. All pupils qualified to take the course must be able to master the 
minimum essentials necessary and sufficient to attain complete under* 
standing of the unit. In addition to this minimum, the unit must con- 
tain supplementary materials to aDow freedom in adapting the work, 
to the Individual differences of the pupils.’^ 

The applications of ^^orTisoo’$ definition and Breslich's criteria of a 
good teaching unit may best be understood by sketching briefiy the five 
steps in one of Morrison’s favorite units, "Our Water Supply,” which, as 
has been pointed out earlier, satisfied the requirements of his defimtion. 

The teacher's first task is to determine the present experiences of the 
student which have a bearing upon the new learning to be acquired and 
at the same time to provide the information needed by the teacher to do 
a good job of presenting the unit This ioformaiion may be secured by 
means of a pre-test or oral discussion. This first phase of the procedure 
is appropriately called exploration. This step would vary from thirty 
minutes to several periods, depending upon the extent of the experience 
of the students with the subject matter of the unit** 

The next step, the presentation, is the teacher’s opportunity to pre- 
sent perhaps In the form of a lecture, the broad outlines of the unit He 


“ E. R. Breslich. The Unit is iklaiheniatics,'' Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, V. 324-323 (Februar>-. 1931). 

'*The rcoCer will note the similarity in lenninology and procedure of the 
various steps proposed by Morrison, and the steps in the Herbartian procedure, 
which are usually listed as follows; (I) Preparauon, (2) Presentation. {3) Com- 
parison and Absuaaion. (4) Generalization, and (5) Application. It should be 
noted, however, that there b one dgnificam diSerence. The Morrisonian steps ap- 
plied to an eitended unit of work covering otany periods. See Harold AJberiy and 
Vivian T. Thajer. Supenuian m she Secondary School, Boston; D. C. Heath and 
Co, 193t Fp- 30^310; William Chandler Bagley. The Educaine Process, The 
Macmillan Company. 1920, Chapters XIX and XX. 
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presents the material in the form of generalizations and basic facts, 
leaving out the details. For exampte, the general principles upon which 
the pump is based — density, pressure, etc. — would be presented as es- 
sential to the acquisition of the new understanding. The test of mastery is 
the student’s ability to apply these new principles in such a way as to 
exercise more intelligent control over bis cnvironmcnL As Morrison ex- 
presses it, “The teacher approaches the task of imparting, in its major 
essentials, in a single period if possible, the understanding which is the 
unit In brief, through direct, convincing oral presentation he teaches the 
unit iself.*'** 

At the close, a presentation test is ^ven to determine whether or not 
the essentials have registered. If the essentials have failed to register, a 
re-presentation is given. Contrary to the usual, ground-to-be-covered pro- 
cedure, the students have had. up to this point, no assignment. The as- 
signment actually takes place in the next step. 

The students are now ready for step three, assimiiai/on, which may 
require several days or a number of weeks. Upon the basis of the first 
two steps, the teacher assigns reference material, suggestions for study, 
etc., usually by means of a mimeographed “guide sheet.” helps the stu- 
dents over dilTieult places, and stimulates those who are capable of doing 
so to work on a voluntary project or problem as evidence of their ability 
to pursue an independent interest. In the unit under discussion, appro- 
priate reference material and apparatus dealing with pumps and other 
aspects of the water supply would be placed at the disposal of the class. 
IVith the aid of the guide sheets, they would use these materials for the 
purpose of understanding and mastering the generalizations which the 
teacher presented earlier. One student might, as a voluntary project, 
construct a pump, another might delve deeply into the problems of muni- 
cipal ownership and control, while a third might go deeply into the his- 
torical evolution of water supply systems. The extent of these voluntary 
activities is limited only by the interests of the students and the time 
which may be properly spent upon the unit. In this way, the “slack-time” 
which results from individual differences in rates of Icaming is taken up. 
When the teacher has decided that ail of the students hase mastered the 
minimum essentials, the assimilation period comes to a close. 

The group is now ready for the fourth step, organization. Here the 


'Momson, op. cii., p. 267. 
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purpose is to get the students to demonstrate that they have acquired the 
new understanding. Usually the period takes the form of a comprehen- 
sive test in which the students are required to organize all of the signifi- 
cant data which they have discovered in terms of the new understanding 
which they have gained. A further purpose of the organization period is 
to afford the students valuable training in developing the ability to write 
coherent and effective English. Finally, the organization is designed to 
further the establishment of the new attitude. 

The fifth and final step is called the recitation, which consists usually 
of oral presentations by different members of the class, group discus- 
sions, “floor talks,” “written recitations,” and applications of the under- 
standings to different situations. This step is intended to provide final 
and complete evidence that learning has actually taken place. 

Morrison gives little place to the setting up of problem situations, to 
student purposing, to teacher-student planning, to the development of 
the adaptations which are essential to effective adjustment in our soci- 
ety. The method has its toots in the passive psychology of Herbait and 
in the social evolutionary conception of society. The central emphasis is 
upon adaptation of the individual to the evolving society rather than upon 
interaction with it. What then is Morrison’s contribution to modern 
methodology? Certainly if it is to be found at all, it will be outside the 
main stream of dynamic human development fostered by Dewey and the 
experimentalist school of thought. 

Morrison undoubtedly has performed a distinct service to American 
education in helping to distinguish between the shadow and the substance 
in learning. We can no longer regard mere ground to be covered as a 
desirable educational objective. The current emphasis upon generaliza- 
tions as the basic learning products is akin to Morrison’s concept of 
adaptation. He has also made a contribution to education by systematiz- 
ing a procedure for providing for individual differences which can be util- 
ized by individual teachers even though the teaching staff as a whole is 
not committed to a common philosophy or teaching procedure. Perhaps 
even a greater contribution is his attempt to present a workable concept 
of the nature of the learning unit. Here he has pointed the way, not only 
to a new method of selecting and organizing learning activities, but also 
to a general teaching procedure which offers promise of an escape from 
the deadly routine of the daily recitation method. 

The Miller plan Another attempt m the third decade of the century 
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to bnJgc the gap bctuccn the gnming body of ihcoiy regarding indi- 
tiJuai differences, (he organismic nature of the indisiduaf, the need 
for giving attention to neu concepts of thinLing and the transfer of train- 
ing. and the formalism of the recitation method, u-as developed by H. L. 
Miller’* and his colleagues at the University of \Vlsconsin High School 
His plan bears some resemblance in general form to that of Morrison, 
but gives much more place to the evolving dynamic concepts of phlloso- 
ph) and ps)cho]og). He proposed that units be set up in the form of 
‘^contracts'* or challenges. The teacher fust introduced the students to the 
unit which was based upon some broad generalization such as “Plants 
Need Water." The teacher then permitted the students to choose among 
three contracts. The "F Contract" represented the lowest level of under- 
standing which all students must master; the “G Contract" included, in 
addition, capacit) to utilize and apply the basic generalizations; the “E 
Contract" colled for more novel applications of the gcseraltzodoas to 
new situations. These contracts were made the basis for grading — the 
student receiving the grade of Fair, Good, or Ejcelleni is terms of the 
completion of the corresponding contract or assignment. 

This plan seemed to possess excellent possibilities for providing for 
individual differences both m abilities and rates of learning. The ideas 
were adopted by many teachers, but the plan failed to survive even to the 
Univ'cniiy of \\isconsin High School By the middle Thirties it bad en- 
tirely disappeared from the educational scene. 

It has been shown that the (int three decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury marked a period of great change in educational thinking, particu- 
larly in the field of general method. Educators, by and large, rejected the 
daily recitation procedure as being incompatible with the new theories 
of learning and the results of experiments in the newer methodolog}’. This 
does not mean, however, that the nink and file of teachers accepted and 
practiced this methodology. They continued to assign daily lessons from 
the adopted textbook. 

The contributions of Thoyer V. T. Thajer was Impressed by the 
shift in emphasis which was taking place and in 1928 attempted to syn- 
thesize the major findings in philosophy, psychology, and teaching pro- 
cedures into a general procedure a{^IicaUe to all types of learning activ- 

“ See H. 1_ MiUer and R. T. Ha^rea>es. The 5et/-DitecuJ Sthool. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. I9Z5. and H. L. Miller. Creaiiie Learning ojuJ Teaching, 
New York. Charles Senbner's Sons. 19Z7. 
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ities. His published svork*® is undoubtedly the clearest interpretation of 
the new trends that were well under way. His optimism is evidenced in 
the following statement: 

And so, gradually, the conceplvoo of schooling has come to mean not 
merely preparation for adult life but an integral part of child life itself. At 
first, as we have seen, it consisted in little more than formal instruction 
within a very limited field. The textbook dominated the situation and the 
master's duty was summed up in the injunction to see that pupils “learned" 
their lessons. Education has now broadened out to include a first-hand con- 
cern for a pupil's growth. It attempts to define very definitely the outcome of 
schooling in terms of objectives of grm^th and development, traits of charac- 
ter for vihich subject matter and school activities arc means, not ends. As 
means, hovrever, school experiences are supremely important and they are 
scrutinized carefully with reference to the ends they are designed to realize. 
This concern for ends, with development as against the acquisition of in- 
formation, is leading to an increas^ sensitiveness to other factors in the 
leanuDg situation to such an extent that teachers appreciate as sever before 
the significance of the subtle lines of influence between home, school, and 
community. 

The rt^Ization of the intimate connection of many factors in the learn- 
ing situation and the conception of education through and for behavior as 
against education for informatioo, rests upon a theory of learning which like- 
wise contrasts with that which prevailed in our early schools,-^ 

At the time that Thayer wrote the above, the formulations of the 
organlsmic psychologists as to the wholeness of human personality and of 
the leaiiung process had not been clearly developed, but the atomistic 
point of view of Thorndike had been successfully challenged by the work 
of Jennings,'* and the basic principles of gestalt psychology had been 
formulated by KoSka.^ Enough was known for Thayer to be able to 
write: 

We thus see that the concepUon of learcung as an activity controlled and 
directed both from within and without leads to educational methods which 

“V. T. Tba>ef, The Passing cf ihe Iteciiaiioa, Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 1928. 

* Ibid^ pp. 44— tS. 

" H. S. Jenmngs, Prometheus, or Biology and the Adtancemeni o/ Man. N'ew 
York. E. P. Dutton and Company. 1925. (Note: His Biological Basis oj Beba\ior 
did not appear until 1930.) 

“Kurt KotTIa. The Gro»th of ihe Mind. New York. Harcourt. Brace and 
Company. Int, 1925. (Note: The work of Wheeler and Perkins, Lashley and Cog- 
lull had not been reported at the time of Tha}cr's writing.) 
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contrast uiih the early precepts of tcachiiif. It places in the fore^ound an 
appeal to the genuine interests of childreo as starting points for instruction 
and It defines the outcomes of education to terms of interests, Le., d}namic 
ideals and habits. It recognizes that curriculum materials cannot center ex- 
clusivciy upon adult values, that they must be organized Hiih reference to 
the findings of both ps)chology and sociology. It no longer conceises of 
subject matter and mclb^ as separate, but urges that each school subject be 
organized and taught Viiih an e)e to iu coolent and procedure values.^ 

Against the baciground of philosophy and psjrho/ogy, Thayer 
placed the results of three decades of experimentatioo in leaching proce- 
dures designed to provide for individual diiTercnces and came forward 
with a teaching plan to accelerate “the passing of the recitation.** His 
plan for group and individual instruction has three steps. The first one Is 
pfanning and assignment. Here the teacher plans tentatively the wort of 
the unit and makes the assignment to the class. This assignment has for 
iu central purpose the “identification of the pupil's purposes with those 
of the teacher." In doing this, the teacher presents an oveniew of the 
unit and provides for the sense of direction needed by the students in 
their individual and group undertakings. The assignment phase ends 
when most of the students arc ready to start worL It will continue with 
the others, perhaps into the period which follows, as occasion demands. 
The second step is koowo as the working period, duiing which the stu- 
dents will work together on group undertakings, but the good teacher will 
see opportunities for individuals and small groups (o work on problems 
and projects in terms of their own interests and capacities. This is espe- 
cially true of the more talented students who can progress more rapidly. 

It is essential, however, that the results of these “side excursions'* be 
made known to the group as a whole.'* During this period the teacher 
studies bis sludcals, their interests and needs, and helps each one to 
develop what is for him the best method of work. He encourages indi- 
vidual students to pursue their special interests and to achieve higher 
levels of learning. Mastery of the common essentials of the unit is insisted 
upon for all students, though it is probably unlikely that any two students 
will achieve precisely the same degree ot aasiery. Thayer emphasizes 
again and ag^ the flexible character of the period and urges the teacher 
to adapt his matenal and methods to the group. Guide sheets indicating 
the work to be covered are recommend^. The period as a rule closes 

“Thajer, op. at., pp. 143-144. 

** See Ibul., p. 303. 
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with some kind of a test which has for its chief purpose “the organiza- 
tion of the work thus far engaged upon.” Borrowing from the contribu- 
tions of the socialized recitation, the author utilizes the term, the social- 
ized period, to describe the third and final step of his procedure. Here 
again there are no fixed directions to follow. In general, the period will 
consbt of discussion by students, summaries of the general principles in- 
volved, floor talks, individual and sub-group reports of special problems 
or projects undertaken, and a general tie-up of the various aspects of the 
unit It will also be utilized for the purpose of discussing the new work 
to be undertaken.^ Aside from a lack of emphasis upon cooperative 
teacher-student planning in the first step, Thayer’s proposal, made in 
1928, seems quite up to date at the present time. As a matter of fact, in 
his most recent work. The Role of the School in American Society, op. 
cit., pp. 307-308, he modifies only slightly the phases. For the socialized 
peri^ in the earlier formulation he substitutes the evaluation period, but 
the functions are essentially the same. He does, however, place greater 
stress upon democratic group processes, teacher-student planning, and 
the relatiooship of the “lesson” to democratic values and “intellectual dis- 
cipline.” 

Practice lags From the discussion up to this point it seems fair to 
conclude that by 1930 the essentials of a new classroom procedure had 
been formulated. Was this new procedure accepted and practiced in high 
schools generally? The answer is well known to all students of educa- 
tion. The well-known lag between theory and practice was in evidence. 
In spile o! the crusading spirit of the exponents of the new methodology, 
in practice the various plans which possessed distinct features tended to 
lose their identity. When BLilett^ made his comprehensive study of unit 
teaching in 1932 he found that a large number of plans which claimed to 
be distinctive differed in name only. He found no essential differences in 
praaice between “long-unit assignments, individualized instruction, the 
contract plan, the problem method, and the project method.’’^^" 

Many teachers who claimed to be using some sort of unit plan were 

^*For a complete discussion o( ihis plan, see Thayer, op. at.. Chapters XIX- 

" Roy O. Billet. Provisions for ladhUitud Difftrences, Marking and Promotion, 
NaUonaJ Survey of Secondary Edacauon, Office of Education Bulletin. 1932, No. 
17. Monograph No. 13, Washington. D.cl, US. Govemmeni Priming Office, 1933- 

’’JbiJ., p. 330. 
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combining it uith daily assignments sshich largely cancelled the values 
which might has'c accrued from a systematic use of unit-planning prac- 
tices. Some tcjttbook v>riicrs climbed oato the bandwagon and substituted 
“units" for chapter headings. By and large the daily ground-to-be-cov- 
cred method with textbook assignment of lessons continued to dominate 
secondary-school teaching. As Billctt pointed out, “In most schools, the 
unit assignment is a decided innovation functioning in a small number 
of subjccLs, often in only one subject*^* The reasons for this situation are 
not difhcult to discover. Among them arc these: 

1. The advances in methodology were not accompanied by corre- 
sponding advances in curriculum design. 

2. The newer formulations of the nature of learning were slow in 
penetrating the teacher-education institutions. 

3. The tcxibwl system was deeply entrenched. 

4. The socioeconomic situation was confused, and as a consequence 
interfered with basic thinking about educational foundations. 

It has been pointed out that by 1930 the foundations for a new con- 
cept of learning and teaching had been laid. This concept was based upon 
the basic values of democracy which the schools were to implement, 
upon the new dynamic psychology of learning and transfer, and upon a 
quarter of a century of experimentation in the classroom. 

The Eight-Year Study The period between 1930 and the close of 
World War II was charactcri 2 cd largely by clarifying, extending, and Im- 
plementing what had already been learned. Naturally much of this imple- 
mentation took the form of curriculum reorganization since the new 
concept of teaching and learning in our democratic culture called for a 
dilTcrcnt kind of learning experience and a different kind of curricular 
organization. 

The Progressive Education Association launched a series of far- 
reaching studies in the area of secondary education. Some of these will 
be described briefly. 

The Commission on the Relation of School and College, founded and 
directed by Wilford Aikin^ set vp the Eight-Year Study to lest the hy- 
pothesis that secondary schools could change their curriculums drastic- 
ally and still prepare students effectively for college. Some thirty schools 

"Ibid. p. 331. 
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were selected for the experiment upon the basis of their willingness and 
capacity for experimentation. Largely because of the influence of Boyd 
H. Bode, who was a member of the directing committee, these schools 
became sensitive to the development and implementation of a philosophy 
of education based upon democratic values. All or nearly all of them 
were committed to cooperative teacher-student planning as a basis of 
selecting and carrying forward learning activities. Most of them carried 
on systematic programs of guidance and evaluation. Many of them ex- 
perimented with new patterns of general education. At the close of the 
study (1942), the staff, which was made up of representatives of sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, made the following report: 

In a comparison of 1475 matched pairs (of students) the Follow-up 
Staff found that the graduates of the Thirty Schools: 

1. earned a slightly higher total grade average; 

2. earned higher grade averages in all subject fields except foreign 
languages: 

3. specialized in the same academic fields as did the comparison students; 

4. did not differ from the comparison group in the number of times they 
were placed on probation; 

5. received slightly more academic honors in each year; 

6. were more often judged to possess a high degree of intellectual curiosity 
and drive; 

7. were more often judged to be precise, systematic and objective in their 
ifunking; 

8. were more often judged to have developed clear and well-formulated 
ideas concerning the meaning of education — especially in the first two 
years of college; 

9. more often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in meeting 
new situations; 

10. did not differ from the comparison group in ability to plan their time 
effectively; 

11. had about the same problems of adjustment as the comparison group, 
but approached their solution with greater effectiveness; 

12. participated somewhat more frequently, and more often enjoyed appre- 
ciative experiences in the uts; 

13. participated more in all organized student groups except religious and 
service acffvities; 

14. earned in each college )ear a higher percentage of non-academic honors 
(officcrship in organizations, election to managerial societies, athletic 
insignia, leading roles in dramatic and musical presentations); 
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15. did not dillcr from the comparison group in the quality of adjustment to 
their contemporaries; 

16. differed only slightly from the comparison group in the kinds of judg- 
ment about their schooling; 

17. had a somcuhat better onentation toward the choice of a vocation; 

18. demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in the 
world. =* 

The outline of a qenerol leoching procedure emerges The contri- 
butions of the Eighi-Year Study to general classroom procedure or 
method arc many and varied. While not all of the schools made signifi- 
cant changes in their programs, most schools did become more sensitive 
to the need for working out classroom procedures which were more con- 
sistent with the aims and purposes which they accepted. Since their aims 
included the development of such behavior characteristics as open-mind- 
edness. crcativcncss and imagination, the power and habit of analysis, 
the habit of reaching conclusions on the basis of valid evidence, and 
social concern and acccpfance of responsibility, classroom procedures 
were initiated which were regarded as m<»t likely to lead to these goals. 
Teacher-student planning, coc^rativc group work and evaluation, and 
Individual and small group problems and projects were the logical cools 
to use to develop these characteristics. 

Since the daily assignment-recitation technique was ill-adapted to 
these purposes, it was abandoned in favor of long-tcnn unit planning, 
which had several distinguishable characteristics. The first was setting 
the problem. Usually this was done upon the basis of standards or 
criteria accepted by the group. The curriculum comultants of the study 
submitted the following list as typical questions which the group might 
ask concerning a proposed topic, unit, or problem: 

1. Is our activity appropriate for the maturity level of the group? 

2. Does it lead on and e.xiend the horurons of the members of the group? 

3. Does It provide opportunities for developing intelligent scienufic 
attitudes? 

4. Docs It provide for individual initiative? 

5. Does it provide for group activities? 

6. Does It encourage itie use oi a Urge variety of materials for e.trpr«t- 

"Wilford AiUn, The Siory of the Eight-Year Siiiti}, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. pp iI0-I>2. See also Dean Chamberlin and Others, Did They 
Succeed in College?, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
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sion — talking, writing, painting, modeling, Jramatizing, tinging, Janc- 
ing, and to forth? 

7. Docs il bring to the fore fundamcntjl social issues that arc significant 
to the members of the group? 

8. Do we enjoy it?^'' 

These questions gi\c a due to the succeeding steps in the generalized 
method. After the problem, unit, or topic was agreed upon, plans were 
made for carrying on the acthitics. We might call this the work period. 
According to the consultants, such an extended work period should in* 
elude: 


]. Whole group planning and work on a topic which it big enough to 
include the actual inicicsts artd needs of the group as a whole. 

2. Smaller group planning and work on such phases of the topic as seem 
natural and profitable temporary disisioni for intensive research. 

3. Individual planning and work both on special aspects of the subdi* 
visions and on other intcresu which may not be closely connected 
with the topie at hand.^‘ 

This step recognized (he need both for group and individual activities 
—group work in terms of common needs and individual work in terms of 
particular needs and interests. Tliis practice obviated the necessity of 
homogeneous grouping which had swept the country in the Twenties and 
early Thirties, with generally disappointing results. 

The commitment of the schools to icachcr-studcni planning naturally 
led to the third and fuial step. Provision was made for bringing the study 
to a close through individual and group reports, dramatizations, forums, 
and the like, and for evaluation of the outcomes.** Tliis step has come 
to be called the culminating phase. 

Thus the Eight-Year Study documented the need for a clean break 
with the daily recitation which the pioneers of the Thirties demanded. 
Unfortunately the reports of the study came at a time when the entire 
nation was involved in a death struggle against totalitarianism. Consc- 

*H. H. Giles, S P. McCulcben. and A. N. Zcchiel. Exploring the Curriculum, 
New York. Harper and Brolher*. 1942. p. I2«. See also the accounts of the differ' 
ent schools in: Thirty Schools Tell Thetr Story, New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1943. 

“/hid., pp. 112-113. 

" See Eugene Smith and Ralph T)kr, Appraising and Recording Student Prog- 
ress. New York, Harper and Brothers. 1943. 
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qucnlly it did not rcccuc the attention it deserved. The impact upon the 
rank and file of secondary schools uas very slight indeed. Teachers, by 
and large, s^ent on assigning daily lessons from textbooks. 

In addition to the expcnmcntal program of the schools of the Eight- 
Year Stud)', the period beginning about 1930 and extending to World 
War II was rich in curriculum-dcsclopmcnt programs which broke with 
the daily recitation system and established new patterns of cunicuiums 
and classroom procedures. One of the best known of these programs was 
inaugurated in Virginia in 1931.“ 

The program, developed by the Virginia State Department of Public 
Instruction under the leadership of Sidney B. Hail and Holiis L. Caswell, 
broke completely with the daily ground-to-bc-covered conception of edu- 
cation and organized the program around units of work. A unit of work 
was defined as follows: 

... a series of related aciisitics engaged in by children in the process 
of realizing a dominating purpose which was compaubte with tbe auns of 
cdueaiion. It will be noted that this definiuoo has three determining aspects: 

a. A dominating purpose oo the part of children, compatible with tbe 
aims of education: 

b. A seres of related acusities engaged In by the ehJJren uoder the 
guidance of the teacher to realize their purpose. 

c. The esaluaiion of these actisities by the children** 

The Virginia program set the pattern for state, coun^, and city-wide 
curriculum development programs. Best known among them are Kansas, 
California, Mississippi, Georgia. Santa Barbara City, Santa Barbara 
County, Fort Worth, Texas, and Burbank, California. Most of these 
programs functioned most effectively at the elementary level where the 
subject-matter tradition was not so hnnly entrenched, but even here the 
attempt to change met with great resistance, because of Jack of prepara- 
tion of teachers and administrators to carry on the new programs, inade- 
quate public-relations programs, and inadequate materials of instruction. 

** See Henry Harap. <r cl.. The Changing Cumculum, New York, D. Appleion- 
Ceotury Company. Inc , 19J7; Chapter IX; Hollis I~ Caswell and Doak Campbell, 
Curriculum Dexelopmeni. New York. The American Book Company, 1935. 

“Sidney B. Hall. D- W Peters and HoIUs U Caswell. Proceduret for Virginia 
Stale Curriculum Program. BuUeUn of the Stale Board of Education. VoL 13. 
Richmond, Slate Department of Educ a t ion. 1932. p. 129. See Chapter VIU of 
this volume /or a di^ussion of this program. 




However, even though most of these programs failed to survive World 
War II, important lessons in educational method were learned from them. 
A large body of experience in the oiganization of units of work was 
g^ed. Increasing use was made of teacher-student planning. A new con- 
cept of evaluation in terms of cooperatively developed goals and values 
found expression. 

World War II put an end to the spirited drive toward curriculum re- 
organization and consequently to experimentation with the newer class- 
room procedures. As a matter of fact there \vas a marked tendency to 
retreat to traditional patterns in which teachers felt more secure. How- 
ever, with the close of the war, a number of important developments got 
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unJcr way, Ihe lolaj ciTccU of nliich cannot ycl be evaluated. Two cl 
these developments only bs mentioned at this point in our discus- 
sion. since they ore discussed fully in other chapters. 

Some recent development* In 1944, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission brought forth its proposal for reorganizing the high-school cur- 
riculum upon the basis of the "ten imperative needs of youth.”** 

From one-half to twothirds of the school day was to be given over 
to a program of “common learnings” organized v, ithout reference to con- 
ventional subject lines. Undoubtedly this proposal created a new interest 
in unit planning and teaching, since textbooLs based upon logically or- 
ganized sj'stems of Lnouledge were uruuited to the new program. Rcccut 
studies indicate that an increasing number of schools — especially at the 
junior high-school level— -arc utilizing blocV-limc classes,** many of 
which correlate or fuse subjects, or deal directly with crucial problems of 
liviog. drawing upon subjects as needed. Usually these schools organize 
some or ail of (heir general education programs in terms of units of work 
which do not depart sigoihcantly from the early descriptions of units— 
even though much controversy still centen around the concept of unit 
teaching and the steps that are employed in carrying a unit to completion. 

The nature of ih« unit Distinctions have been made between subject- 
matter units and cxporicnce units inuolving veri/ication and discovery, 
nomativc units, and units of criticbm.** The authors tend to agree with 
Burton that it b futile to attempt to distingubh between different types 
of units. He presents a dcfinUion which seems to be adequate for almost 
any type of situation. But let him summarize “a long story”: 


A unj'l is any combination of subjeci-maUer content and outcomes, and 
thought processes, combined in learning experiences suited to the matuniy 
and needs of the learners, ubich clearly serves the needs of those learners; 
which is a whole with internal consistency determined by immediate and 
ulumate goals. 

^ EJucaiion for All American Xouih, Washingtoa, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1944. (See also the revised edition — EducaUon For Alt American i'oal/i — 
A Further Look, I9S2.) An excellent picional summary of the above volume has 
been published by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals under 
ihe Ulle: Planning for American Youth. 

"See Chapter VI. 

” B Oihanel Smith, The Nonnative Unit," Teachers College Record, XLV, 
219-228 (January. 1945). 
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The basic assumpiions are: 

The important thing is to provide a combination of subject matter and 
of process which will have real value for the learner, that is, aid him in 
continuously integrating his teaming. 

Integration by the learner is aided sometimes by one thing, sometimes 
by another. 

Emphasis cither upon subject matter or upon experience will be determined 
by the levels of maturity, the experiential background, the purposes, needs, 
and interests of the learner. These factors inescapably determine which expe- 
riences will be educative, that is, will enhance the integrating growth of the 
learner. 

The education of little children, of beginners on almost any level, and of 
classes in the area of general education will proceed best via units wherein 
direct experience predominates over the vicarious. The purposes and Imme- 
diate needs of the learners will largely determine the amount and complexity 
of the subject matter to be included and the degree of attention to be given 
to processes of study or thought. 

The education of students who have adequate reading ability, who have 
achieved sufficient maturity to learn through verbal abstractions, and who 
are entering upon areas o/ specialization which involve a look Into the fu- 
ture will proceed best via units in which greater use is made of vicarious 
experience. Ultimate social goals and (he more remote personal goals, with 
due regard for the necessity for challenge now, will determine the amount 
and complexity of subject matter and the degree of aUenllon to be given to 
processes of study or thought.^^ 

The steady growth of unit teaching in the areas of elementary, gen- 
eral secondary, and the specialized fields of secondary education, indi- 
cates that the movement which began at the turn of the century has 
considerable vitality, and provides support for a workable concept of 
general method. 

The contribution of group process Another movement which has 
thrown considerable light on the nature of general method has become 
known as group dynamics or group processes. Pioneer studies of the 

*• William H. Burton, Ronald B. Kimball and Richard L. Wing, Education for 
Eaeciire Thinking. New York, Applcton-Cenlury-Crofls. Inc.. 1960, pp. 514-3t5. 
(Italics in original.) The above portion was first set forth in 1944, reemphasized 
in 1952, and reiterated in 1960. For other definitions and interpretations sec: 
Leonard H. Clark and Irving Starr. Secondary School Teaching Methods, New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 1959, Chapter V; Ralph K. Watkins, Techniques 
of Secondary School Teaching, New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1958 
(en^c book is organized on utM ba^); WjUiam M. Alexander and Paul M. 
Halverson, E0ectixe Teaching in Secondary Schools, New York, Rinehart and 
Company, Inc.. 1956. Chapters XIV-XV; Kenneth H. Hansen, High School Teach- 
ing, Englewood Cliffs. New Jersev. Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 19S7. Chanii>r VI. 
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manner in which groups behave in different kinds of environments which 
iniohcJcontmsting t)pcs of fcoiiciship netc carried on at the University 
of low a under the leadership of Kurt Lewin.” These studies tend to show' 
that a group in the process of carrying out a project, solving a problem, 
or engaging in any Lmd of activity insvKing common concerns is more 
clTcctivc when democratic principles arc utiiued in planning and carry- 
ing forward the activity. 

From the small beginning made at the Umversity of Iowa, the move- 
ment has spread rapidly and extensive experimentation has been carried 
out not only in school situations but also in industry, community projects, 
professional organizations, and the likc.*‘* 

The nature of the group process is fairly simple, though a very 
elaborate terminology has grown up in an attempt to dehne the functions 
of leaders, observers, recorders, and the like. One school of thought re- 
fuses to associate the concept with democracy and cosines itself to otv 
jeetive descriptions of group behavior under varying cooditioos. NN'hile 
this is undoubtedly a valuable emphasis, it tends to obscure some of 
the principal values which are of importance to educators. 

From the standpoint of democratic education the group process has 
been defined as follows; 

Croup process . . refers to the endt-means procedures utilized by a 
group of indniduals thinking, discussing, planning, deriding, acting and 
esaluaiirtg together jor the purpose of atsacktng and soiling a common 
problem. It implies the meeting and interacting of minds in face-to-face 
relatianikips in nhich ccr-opctatiie and creatne thinking takes place and 
action and gronth ensue (The goal of group processes is group productiiity, 
that IS, gelling something done nhich could not be done by a single 
individual.) 

The real focus of group processes in educatioD is relations with or be- 
tween people. . . . The process creates and recreates designs tthicb male 
the most of the coUectisc judgments of the group members. The coounuous 
mobitizaiion of the positive efements which come out of the interaction of 

“See Kurt Leuin, Ronald Lippiil. and Rali^ K. White, “Pattems of Aggres- 
sive Behavior in Expenmeolall)' Created Social Climates,'' Journal of Sociai 
Psychoiosy, K 27I-J79 (Stay, 1959). 

“For example see Leland Bradford, '‘Budding Employee Secunty." Personnel, 
Sew York, American Management Assooauoa fJanuarv. 1946); J. R. P. French, 

Jr., “A Method of Training Foremen," in Human Factors in Management, Schuler 
Dean Hoslet, ed, ParLviUe, Mo.. Park College Press. ]946; William V. Biddle, 
Community Studies and Dynamics, Richmond, but., Eartham College. 1948. 
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group members gives Ihe group process its dynamic force and power. Its 
material are the ideas, feelings, and experiences of people because the group 
is people. Group processes are simply the ends-means procedures developed 
by a group unified by interdependency of behavior and by the identification 
of the members of the group in attacking a common problem.*^ 

This rather widely accepted definition of group process is closely 
related, if not identical, to group thinking, which was discussed briefly in 
Chapter III. While it must be admitted that reflective thinking is a process 
that takes place between an individual and his environment, it is also 
true that a group, faced with a common concern, may proceed in much 
the same manner as an individual. In neither case do the Dewey steps of 
a complete act of thought take place logically or systematically at all 
times. Yet it is possible to identify at least three interrelated stages as 
follow's : 

1. The Planning Stage. The group identifies its problem and formu- 
lates procedures for arriving at a solution. In most cases this stage 
involves several proposals for solution (hypotheses)t some of 
which arc accepted for further study. 

2. The Developmental Stage. The group collects data which have a 
bearing upon the solution of the problem. Sub-groups work in 
terms of the decisions made in the planning stage. Interaction 
among members takes place as they attempt to arrive at the “best” 
solution of (he problem. 

3. The Concluding and Evaluating Stage, The group pools the ef- 
forts of individual members and evaluates the cfTectivencss of the 
proposed solution in terms of the goals or purposes which were 
defined in the initial stages. If a solution proves to be acceptable 
to the group, and calls for action, rather than the individual ac- 
ceptance of a point of view, then this stage might well merge with 
a fourth stage in which decisions arc implemented. 

“Croup Proceiiti in Supeniiion. Washington. D.C.. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 194*. pp. 27-28. (Italics in original.) For 
other interpretations of the nature trf group processes, sec; Kenneth Bcnnc and 
lioridar Muni) an. Human Itrlallunf tn C«rncu/Hrri C/ionge, New York. The Dry- 
den Press, 1950. For good suggestioiu for training personnel for group work, see: 
Mathew U. Miles, Learning lo Work in Groups, New York. Bureau of Publica- 
tions. Teachers College, Columbia Univeraity. 1959. For a very helpful discussion 
of the uve of group processes in training in thinking, see: Burton, Kimball, and 
Wing. op. dr., pp. 327-5)2. 
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It N^tll be notcO that the above anal^'sis ot how a group goes about 
solving a problem of common concern b really the essence of group 
process or group dy namics. It is also almost identical to the steps involved 
in developing a unit of tvork in the classroom. The movement has pro- 
vided tcachcn svitli significant help in dchning their own roles in the cdu- 
cati\'c process and in dc\’cloptng cflcctivc techniques in group discussion. 

Soma characteristics of on edeclive generalized teaching-learning 
procedure Drauiog upon our earlier discussion of democratic values, 
learning theories, group thinking and processes, and unit teaching, we 
present the following list of generalizations which are the characteristics 
of an acceptable general procedure in education. 

1. The concept of the complete act of thought provides the key to 
an clfcciivc classroom procedure. This concept involves: peq)3exity, con- 
fusion, or doubt, leading to a definitioa of the problem; the setting up of 
one or more h)poihcscs or tenutive plans of action; investigation, analy- 
sis, interpretation, testing the various hypotheses with the necessary 
elaboration, modi/ication, or refinement of the most fnnifuJ hypothesis; 
and, action based upon adequate data.*^ 

2. The complete act of thought describes not only the way an indi- 
vidual goes about resolving a tlifliculiy, but also describes the way a 
group with a coaunon problem operates in order to find a solution to ib 
problem. 

3. An ciTcctiYC teaching procedure recognizes the unity of various 
learning products, e.g., ideals, attitudes, understandings, appreciations, 
skills, and treats them as integral parts of the learning situation. 

4. The ideals of democracy, the dynamic nature of the individual, 
the basic principles of motivation suggest that an effective teaching pro- 
cedure gives a large place to cooperative purposing, planning, working, 
and evaluating. 

3. An effective teaching procedure should take into account the wide 

" For a sharp and Hell-documentcd dissent from this point of view, see: Her- 
man J. Hennanowicz. "A Cruical Look at Probleat Sotfiag as Teaching Method," 
Educational Leadership, XVIII, 299-306 (February, 1961). It must be admitted 
that not all educational experience foBcnvs the ngorous pattern of the sctenuhc 
melbod, but genuine expenence is cogniuve and as such catis for refective iftmt- 
ing if transfer and reconstruction ot experience are Co tale place There must, of 
course, be wide latitude in applying this generaUzation to any given situation. 
Readers will be interested, in this coitaectioa, to examine: H. Cordon Huilhsh and 
Philip G. Smith, Refleclh e Thinking. The Method of Education, New York, Dodd, 
Mead and Company, Inc., 1P61. 
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range of indi\idual differences v>hkh characterizes all groups, however 
common their purposes may be. 

6. An effective teaching procedure should be sufficiently flexible to 
deal with a wide variety of learning situations. 

7. An effective teaching procedure should facilitate the use of a wide 
variety of resources, such as reference materials, films, and recordings as 
integral parts of the learning expericoccs- 

8. An effective teaching procedure draws freely upon material from 
appropriate fields of knowledge- 

The (earning unit If (he generalizations presented above arc ac- 
cepted as valid, the time-honored daily-assignment-rccitation which con- 
tinues to be the roost widely used procedure in the American high school, 
must be abandoned. Many of die criticisms of this procedure have been 
discussed in previous chapters. They need only to be summarized at this 
point 

The daily recitation procedure (I) is inconsistent with the new psy- 
chology of learning, (2) does not provide adequately for individual dif- 
ferences, (3) is destructive of student and teacher initiative, (4) is inade- 
quate for purposes of achieving democratic values, (5) docs not lend 
itself to cooperative teaching, (6) discourages the unifying of subject 
fields or learning experiences, (7) perpetuates the ground-to-be-covered 
conception of education, and (8) lends support to the slavish use of the 
textbook. 

As a matter of fact, the procedure has but one thing to recommend 
it. It provides for a clearly understood and easily administered educa- 
tional program. Since it has been in use for so long. It has the support 
of tradition and hence is difficult to change. 

The learning unit is the most promising procedure for carrying into 
effect the best we have learned from our study of the psychology of 
learning, and the various movements looking toward a general unified 
conception of educational method. Many of these plans have been de- 
scribed briefly in preceding sections of this chapter. Perhaps it is suffi- 
cient to state at this point that such a learning unit involves ( 1 ) a broad 
comprcheiuive problem or project which is a common concern of the 
group, (2) a scries of related activities so selected and organized as to 
provide common learnings for the entire group and individual learning 
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in terms of the speciile needs, abilities, and interests of students, and (3) 
a program of continuous cooperaiise csaluation of outcomes. 

Usually unit teaching involves three stages as follows: ( 1 ) the plan- 
ning srage in which problems are darified. alternate plans of work con- 
sidered, and decisions reached as to how the group shall proceed; (2) an 
extended Yxorktiig stage in which there is much group discussion, library 
research, investigations, expcruneniation, individual and committee 
work, and the like; and (3) a culminating stage, in which results are 
brought together, conclusions arc reached, and results arc evaluated. 

W'hy has a plan that has so much to recommend it from the stand- 
point of educational Ihcoxy received so liiiJe acceptance in practice? The 
answer is not dilTicult to discover. The emphasis upon unit teaching as 
method has not been accompanied by corresponding emphasis upon the 
unit as a basis for cumculum reorganization. The result is that teachers 
have attempted, without marked success, to adapt a fixed textbook-ridden 
curriculum to the unit approach. Succeeding chapters will attempt to 
provide concrete suggestions for translating the theory of general method 
mto practice. 

SUAtMARr 

For more than half a century, educators have been trying to develop 
a concept of genera! method for organizing group instruction which is 
consistent with the growing body of knowledge in the areas of learning 
and human motivation. The movement has been aided by the shift in 
psychological emphasis from the atomistic to the organismic conception 
of the nature of the learner and the learning process; by the educational 
philosophers’ attempts to relate learning more closely to democratic 
values; by continuous classroom experimentation in translating theory 
into practice; and by the recent emphasis upon the use of democratic 
group process not only in school but also in many other types of group 
activity. 

Some form of unit teaching, which breaks completely with the d^y- 
ground-to-bc-covered conception of education, promises most as a means 
of translating theory into practice. A large body of successful experience 
is now available to teachers. The formal, fai^y mechanized unit plans 
have given way to an informal approach which recognizes that group 
learning takes place most effectively when problems are identified by the 
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group itself and solved by cooperative group action, under the leadership 
of a teacher who takes seriously the commitment of the school to pro- 
mote and rehne democratic living. 

This concept of the nature of gcnerM method cannot be grafted to 
a textbook-oriented curriculum. The attempt to do so has largely re- 
sulted in failure. The method of dealing creatively with learners provides 
the dynamic for curriculum development. When this important inter- 
pretation of the nature of method is fully realized, fundamental improve- 
ments will be made in high-school programs. 
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Teachers and Students at Work: 
principles and procedures 

■ ■ 

ONE OF Tiic most controvcfsial tsvucs in sccondary'school 
curriculum rcorguniution centers around the extent to ^vhich students 
should participate in the planning and carr)ing out of school activities, 
in the carl)’ stages of the development of the progressive movement, as 
a reaction against extreme imposition and regimentation, some educa- 
tional theorists advocated programs which gave the student the central 
responsibility for determining how he should spend his lime in school. 
Acting upon this theory, some schools undoubtedly went too far in inter- 
preting freedom as mere absence of restraint. Often the theory was used 
by weak teachers os an excuse for their inability to exercise adequate 
school control. Traditional educators, who were not inclined to relin- 
quish the orbitraiy authority which they held, and which they believed 
Was essential to inculcate discipline in students as an indispensable prep- 
aration for life, seized upon the weaknesses of the progressive movement, 
frequently exaggerating them. The clash between these two schools of 
thought has never been fully rcconaled. As a matter of fact the “cold 
war” intensified the confiict. Let’s examine the issue in somewhat more 
detail. 

Schools are charged with softness, lack of discipline and author- 
tty. Critics, casting about lor sa explaaatioa of the alleged sctpretnacy 
of the Soviet Union in missile development and the conquest of outer 
space, have returned to the fray with tltt old diotges of lack of discipline, 
disrespect for authonly, and extreme permissiveness. In addition to be- 
ing blamed for our shortcomings in technc^ogical development, the 
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school is now charged with responsibility for the increase in juvenile 
delinquency. Perhaps a few typical statements will make this clear: 


But this idea of making education a sort of easy-to-take entertainment 
leaves the pupil with something less than habits of ihoughL In the very old- 
fashioned schools I attended, we were forced to take two subjects every 
semester that you did not like and had little aptitude for. That's how some 
habits of self-discipline were tau^t. You had to learn the darned stuff. 
Sometimes jou learned to appreciate it, even like it enough to go on. You 
discovered that you could buckle down and Icam — if you had to. 

Learning to face life with some sort of easy-going courses may pass the 
school day entertainingly but what is learned? 

Going light on the homework (we used to have about two hours a night 
for studying at home — or cisel) may give the young people a marvelous 
week for looking at TV, listening to the radio, going out . . . but what have 
they learned? . . . Perhaps I'm talking an old-fashioned discipline that 
shouldn't exist in these days of freedom and progress and leavc-mc-alonc.* 

In an attempt to place some of the responsibility for juvenile delin* 
quency on the schools John T. Flynn says, in part: 

Some 20 years ago a group of so-called “progressive" educaton took 
over the system of public instruction in many areas around the country. 

Under the baleful system oI progressive or "modern" education, disci- 
pline was banished. 

Learning is something which can be acquired without effort, hence disci- 
pline is unnecessary. The litlle darlings must be permitted to indulge their 
inner faculties for self-expression. 

Prescribed courses are no longer fixed. The youngsters must make their 
own choices. . . . The system ignores completely one great function of the 
individual to which he must be introduced at an early age. 

That is the thing called discipline — not ruililess and angry punishment — 
but a method of learning through which the student becomes gradually 
aware of a sense of personal and social responsibility.^ (Italics in original.) 

' From George Grim in the Minneapolis Tribune, March 14, 1950. This article 
is a part o! the campaign waged in Minneapolis against the so-called ‘'Common 
Learnings" program. 

’ From a syndicated column appearing io the Ohio Stale Journal, September 
24. 1958. That this cricicism is not novel is attested by a quotation from Socrates 
reported by Paul Dixby. “Children now love luxury. They have bad manners, con- 
tempt for authonty. They show disrespect for elders, and love chatter in place of 
exercise- They no longer rise when elders enter the room. They contradict ihdr 
parents, chatter before company and lyrannize over their teachers." And an edi- 
torial in the Nf» Yorit Sun, Onober 5, 1902. declared: “When we were . . . boys, 
boys had to do a little uorit in sebooL They were not coaxed; they were bam- 
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One of the more exuberant and vehement critics^ places some of the 
responsibility upon the school for tthal he calls “slobbism” — a term 
uhich he uses to describe the extremely hostile delinquent. He concedes 
that “the great majority of our high-school pupils is ‘as yet' free from 
the grosser manifestations slobbism" and concedes that the causes of 
juvenile delinquency arc complex, but be believes that education cannot 
be “absolved of all responsibility for the golems uho stalk its halls.” He 
demands to know who is to blame, and then speculates as follows: 

Could It possibly stem from the kaleidoscopic and chaotic mishmash of 
canal building, Hopi Indians, tomato growing, air transport, and steel 
puddling through which we have merry-go-rounded our pupils in recent 
)cars? Is it possible that we have produced a group unamenable to discipline 
simply because we never insisted upon their mastery of an>thing that re- 
quired discipline to overcome? 

It is barely conceivable that, by destroying the hierarchy of values which 
places mastery of spcciGe subject matter in a position of paramount unpor- 
lance, we have persuaded their already confus^ minds that nothing In life, 
including life itself, is of any particular importance. We have required them 
to go to school but we have not required them to do any work. Instead, we 
have created special “courses" wherein they might sprawl and leer in com- 
pany with one another, and where constructive learning is laughed out of 
court.* 

Another critic* blames the alarming increase in juvenile delinquency 
partly upon our educational system that has followed “the wisdom of 
John E>cwcy bhndly.” He asserts: 

We have had success io taming the great majority of our adolescents, 
not by the mistaken methods of totalitarian regimentatioa. but by an 
equally inept method of depriving iheoi of any sense of true authority, of 
being guided and being challenged to new ideas and visions; we have left 


mered. ... In these more fortunaie times . . . education has become m many 
jilaces a sort of xauJtMlIe show, 'the child must be Lejvc amused and teams what 
be pleases." (Ilatics in originaL) 

* Ma* RaSeny, “The Cult of the Slot^" Phi Delta Kappan. XL, 56-59 (Novem- 
ber. 1958). 

‘ Ibid., pp. 58-59. For a coostrucuve soliuioa to the problem raised by RaSerty, 
see Robert i. Havighurst. “What to Do About the Tou^, Hostile Boy," Phi Delta 
Kappan. XL, 136-137 (December. I93«). 

* Waller Leibrecht, “The Chaileoge of Juvenile Delinquency: A Sickness in 
Society.” Phi Delta Kappan, XXXIX. 162-167 (January, 1958). 
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them almost completely to themselves in an atmosphere of unmanageable 
and meaningless freedom.® 

He contends that the basic cause of juvenile delinquency is a “sickness 
of society” which is characterized by the surrender of high moral and 
spiritual standards in favor of “an unabashed glorification of success — 
defined in nanow arbitrary terms.” As a result of this lack of proper 
socioeconomic orientation, our schools have contributed to the problem. 
He asserts: 

Our high school students simply do not know what hard and disciplined 
intellectual work is, and vast numbers of students develop the habit of gel* 
ting by with the least effort . . . We have provided our children with a 
soft bed, but we have robbed them of responsibility and the need to work 
hard — a general neglect which is having effect upon our whole society, 
which at the present moment finds itself embarrassingly behind the Soviet 
Union in certain respects, with regard to actual achievements in the educa- 
tional process. *nie high school period becomes for many a time of waiting, 
most trying both for the bright students who become bored and for the 
poorly gifted students who are carried along without fully participating io 
the activities of the class.* 

Ihe high school responds The response to the barrage of critlcisnis, 
of which those cited above are a small sample indeed, has been almost 
immediate. In order to improve quality’ many schools have instituted 
more rigorous testing programs — especially for snidents who intend to 
go to college, and the colleges have added a multiplicity of tests to their 
entrance programs. Marking systems have been changed to stimulate 
more rigorous standards of mastery. Teachers, goaded on by administra- 
tors, have assigned more homework to students — especially for college- 
bound students. The so-called college panic has undoubtedly resulted in 
greater regimentation and less emphasis upon what the critics call fads 
and frills. These trends have been discussed in earlier chapters and are 
mentioned here only to indicate their impact upon the problem of pro- 
moting democratic living in the school and classroom. 

How can we preserve and extend the gains which have been made 

*lbid. p. 162. 
p. 164. 

• For an interesting attempt tp cvalaaie the programs of a wide variety of school 
situations, see Quest for Quality, a series of 14 booklets. Evanston, JU., National 
School Boards Association; Was h ington, DC., American Association of School 
Adounistrators, 19M. 
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during ihc past half-ccntur^' in discosering cffccliss wa)s of presiding 
continuous experiences for ^outh in democratic participation in the 
school-community? In this chapter, the authors attempt to set forth the 
conditions under vshich this may be done. Our discussion is organized 
around three major generalizations as follous: ( I ) Effective student par- 
ticipation in the high school is contingent upon the creation of a demo- 
cratic climate for learning and an understanding of group processes m 
the classroom; (3) Dealing with controversial issues in the classroom is 
one of the imperatives of a democratic school system and is an effective 
means of improving the quality of student participation tn the school pro- 
gram; and, (3) A sound program of guidance is organically related to 
the curriculum and to democrauc student participation in the classroom. 

We shall discuss each of these gcocralizmions in turn, setting forth 
the principles and procedures underlying them, and propose practices 
which give promise of being effective in improving programs of student 
partldpalioo. 

EFFECTIVE STUDENT PAftTICIPATlON IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
IS CONTINGENT ON THE CREAHON OF A DEMOCRATIC 
CUMATE FOR LEARNING AND AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF GROUP PROCESSES IN THE CLASSROOM 

Oae might be disposed to withdraw from the struggle to maintain 
and extend democratic education and join the chorus of approval of the 
various schemes for promoting “cxccUencc” were it not for our commit- 
ment to democratic values. Because some of (he early so-called progres- 
sive schools west to excesses io giving students freedom instead of 
insisting that they earn it, is not sufficient reason for abandoning our 
commitment In our zeal to enforce an externally imposed discipline and 
unquestioned obedience and respect for authority, we may destroy de- 
mocracy. If young people are to play their part in the preservation of our 
freedoms, they must be taught that auihoruies are to be evaluated and 
that only those that promise most for improving the quality of democratic 
living arc to be trusted and followed. How else are students to learn to 
distinguish between the statesman and the demagogue, between truth and 
propaganda? 

The school sensitive to its democratic rammitment, therefore, seeLs 
to develop the ability to examine aiithoritin critically and to give allegi- 



Undef th* TffipcTwi of providing for higlily gifted slvdentt, men/ high Khooli ore cttoblith* 
iog "honors” pfogroms. Sech progromi stress andinduoliied instruelioo ond creolirenesl. 

A group of sophomores in on English Honors course in Roosevelt High School in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. The studcnls are doing a critique of on original play the doss is writing. The program 
for the gifted it finonced by legiilatrre ollotmeots. 

ancc to policies and programs which further the social goals of our so- 
ciety, Students must, therefore, have a voice in planning and carrying 
into effect the activities whch make up the school program. In this man- 
ner they learn through the actual processes of living that certain ways of 
behaving defeat the realization of the goals which they helped to estab- 
lish, and that other ways of behaving promote the attainment of these 
goals. This is discipline of the most rigorous kind, but it is the only kind 
which is consistent with the larger values to which we as a people give al- 
legiance. To the uncritical observer, a given school situation in which this 
kind of behavior is being developed may look like license or anarchy, but 
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oocc it is seen that such behavior is being directed by the teacher ta 
the development of individuals who assume responsibility for theirX 
conduct, the situation takes on a totally diiTerent meaning. Student n 
ticipation is not a surrender of the teacher to the whims of the studenk. 
It is a genuine attempt to teach the v'alues of democracy by living them 
in the classroom, the shops, the studios, and on the placing fields. Exter- 
nally imposed discipline gives way to increasing power on the part of stu- 
dents to assume rcsponsibih^ for their own conduct 

The critics seem to make a virtue out of work that is especially bard 
and distasteful. Forcing the student to perform inherently disagreeable 
tasks is supposed to train him for the rigors of life outside the school. 
Furthermore, such tasks arc supposed somehow to "traio the mind.” 
Wliat the critics fail to recognize is that much has been discovered in re- 
cent )ears concerning (he nature of learning and the conditions under 
which it takes place most cfTecUvely. It is now a commonly recognized 
principle that learning is most cITective when the task is accepted by the 
learner as being worthwhile and when its accomplishment is accompanied 
by a feeling of genuine achievement.* In other words, students work bard 
at tasks which have significance in their lives. The modem school, there- 
fore, organizes its program in terms of the problems and functions of 
present-day living, instead of in tenm of the dead pasL Thus the life of 
the immediate and wider commuoity, the problems of growing up in a 
rapidly changing culture, the critical issues that confrout the world today 
become the vital points for enlisting the allegiance of >ouDg people. And 
when such allegiance is secured, the "discipline of hard work” takes on 
new meanings. Habits of persistence, self-discipline, and social respon- 
sibility grow directly out of life as it b being lived. 

Good schools everywhere are struggling to relate their programs to 
the realities of living in a complex and ermfused world. The critics are 
obligated to use their cniicism to further the task, rather than to destroy 
the gains which have been made. 

The meaning of democracy The proper approach then to the prob- 
lem of student participation in the life of the school is through the inter- 
pretation of the true meaning of democracy. While people are bound to 
disagree upon the details, there is probably genera] agreement upon the 


’See Chapter IIL 
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following propositions which have been stated previously in this volume 
and elsewhere. 

1. Democracy is a form of sooal organization which holds that the 
optimal development of the individual — of all individuals, represents the 
highest good. 

2. Man achieves optimal development only through acting in concert 
with his fellows, each individual sensitive to the effects of his acts upon 
others. 

3. The optimal development of all can be realized only to the extent 
that men have faith in intelligence as a method of solving individual and 
group problems. 

4. The ideal of optimal development requires that all individuals who 
have a stake in a given enterprise participate in planning and carrying it 
into effect.’® 

The translation of these principles into ways of living in the school 
is the major task of education today. Unless young people have wide op- 
portunities to experience democracy in their daily living, there is little 
chance that they will become staunch defenders of their freedoms. “Stiff- 
ening up” requirements, increasing the pressures of objective examina- 
tions and externally imposed testing programs, eliminating of “soft” and 
so-called practical courses, and imposing more homework may only ag- 
gravate the problem that such measures are intended to solve. 

Some principles of democrolic group process The concept of group 
process, discussed briefly in the previous chapter, provides help in defin- 
ing the roles of teachers and students in carrying out in practice the prin- 
ciples of democratic living stated above. In another connection, some of 
the more important of these have been stated by one of the authors as 
follows; 

1. The group process is effective to the extent that concerns arc shared 
by members of the group, 

2. The group process is most ^eciive in situations in which the leadership 
is shared by various members of the group. 

3. The solution of a problem arriveU at through the group process is to be 
accepted as the "best” solution, even though the judgment of the group is not 
shared by the status leader. 

“ Harold Benjamin. eJ.. Democracy in the Admirustratton of Higher Educa- 
lion. Chapter V. “Some Principles of Democratic Assodaiion" by Harold Alberty, 
New Vork, Harper and Brothers. WSO. pp 63-64. 
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4. The group process rccjuircs that there be mu(ua] respect for members 
of the group and that differences among individuals or minonlics be utilized 
as a means of developing richer and deeper insights which will enhance the 
quality of the solution of the problem. 

5. The cITccttvc use of the group process is one means of releasing the 
creative potentialities of the members of an organization. 

6. The status leader facilitates the process by means of which decisions on 
common problems are reached.'* 

Obstacles to applying democratic group process Teachers are vested 
by law with complete control and leadership in the classroom. This role 
is supported not only by law but also by tradition and custom.'- To many 
people It IS unthinkable that some of the power legally vested in the 
teacher be delegated to students. Certainly the whole idea is distasteful 
to many of the critics, and many teachers consider such delegation of 
aulhority as a threat to (heir security. That it need not be so is amply 
demonstrated by current practice. 

In most schools the curriculum is set up in advance through narrow 
courses of study or adopted text and workbooks which prescribe the 
ground to ba covered, sometimes in the form of daily lessons. In these 
cases, democratic participation b out of the question. The important 
decisions have been made tong before the student arrives upon the scene. 
Among these may well be the determination of the tests and examinations 
which measure the ground to be covered. The use of programmed learn- 
ing and leaching machines may also contribute to the lack of opportun- 
ity for participation. In the extracurricular field the situation is different. 
Here the students exercise considerable control over their clubs and or- 
ganizations. Democratic living has ample opportunity to function, in 
some cases with too little participation by teachers. These activities are 
correctly regarded as curricular, but the very fact that sharp differences 
in the extent of cooperative action exbt between the classroom and the 
“activities period” indicates the lack of a consistent program in which 
the student sees the entire life of the school as a unity, as an opportunity 
fot dcmociat.ic pazticipatioa. 

'* Ibid., pp. 63-74, passim. 

’’For an excellent discussion of (hia point, see: Jacob W. Getzels and Herbert 
A. Thelen, "The Classroom Group as a Unique Soaai System,” in The dynamics 
of Insiriiciional Croups. Fifiy-ninlb Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the 
Sludy of Education, Chicago. The University of Chicago Press, 1960, pp. 53-82. 
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A third obstacle is the student in the conventional school. He secs 
his role as one of obedience to the mandates of the teacher. He wants to 
be told what to do and when and how to do it He, like the teacher, may 
feel a loss of security when he is asked to assume leadership in acliviUes 
which are thought to be exclusively within the domain of the teacher. 

Extending the opportunities for student participation Any success* 
ful attempt to extend the program of student participation depends, of 
course, upon the attitude of the school. It needs to re-examine the values 
which it holds to be significant in education. If it regards the acquisition 
of subject matter as of supreme importance, then cooperative planning 
is justified on the ground that if the student participates to some extent 
in the determination of activities and procedures, he will be happier and 
learn more subject matter. Thus, cooperative planning becomes a device 
to cany out purposes that are usually external to the student's life. This, 
however, is a step in the right direction. If, on the other band, the school 
is thoroughly committed to the thesis that the most important values in 
education are intimately associated with the ability and zeal to work to- 
gether for the common good, and that the best way to prepare for demo- 
cratic citizenship is through practicing it in the day-to-day life of the 
school, then the way lies open to a genuine extension of the opportunities 
for cooperative teacher-student planning. But such a decision is not easy 
to make because U involves the subordination of the learning of fixed 
quotas of subject matter to leaming the techniques of democratic action 
by practicing them. Furthermore, schools that are bold enough to try new 
ways of involving students in democratic situations are likely to run 
bead on into the charge of the critics that we must promote “toughness” 
jf we are to compete with our tough enemies. 

Some principles involved in working democratically with students 
The authors believe that many schools would welcome more genuine par- 
ticipation by students if the “climate” were such as to encourage it and 
if they were more certain that the program would not further the laxness 
ot which, tha critics complam. To this arid we pTOpoae some guiding 
principles involved in working democratically with students in the class- 
room. 

1. Student participation in planning and carrying out learning ac- 
tivities is likely to be more successful in a school which has a vital 
program of adminislraior-teacher determination of school policy. Co- 
operative curriculum planning among teachers and students does not 
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QourUh in sn atmosphiirc of autocrac)'. Wliere teacben ha^'^ no voice in 
ihs determination of school poIic)\ ibe formulation of school purposes, 
or the conditions under ubicb the\ MOtk. there is little likelihood that 
democracy- in the classroom uill be extensively practiced. In the first 
place, a school admuustrator who exercises autocratic controls would 
frown upon any widespread attempt on the part of the teachers to extend 
democracy to students, for this would be a glaring inconsistency which 
would soon threaten existing adminisirauve policy. In the sectHid place, 
such administration is usually accompanied by a rigid curriculum organ- 
ixatJoa which leaves few decisions lo be made by teachers and students. 
In the third place, teachers who arc forced to live in an autocratic atmos- 
phere arc loath to jeopardize their security by introducing democratic 
practices into the classroom.'* 

But not every administrator is of the stem autocratic type that brooks 
BO interference vvith his policies. He may still be autocratic, but as 
Mitchum'* points out. he may also be benevolent. “He may traffic with 
a degree of democratic machinery, proclaim a faith in democracy, but 
nonetheless direct and control everything personally."*^ The first type, 
in our judgment, is to be preferred because teachers know where he 
stands and got ere themseltes accordingly. The benevoleot despot, on the 
other band, may lead school personnel to work bard in developing 
curriculum materials only to find that they have been “filed" because 
they arc not approved by the adnunistration. Perhaps even worse is the 
laissez-faire administrator. "He is not inclined to disturb matters that 
do not disturb him. If a problem is not screaming for attention, perhaps 
it doesn’t exist. If an issue can be postponed, perhaps it will go away.”** 
He probably claims to be democratic, but it is merely a front which he 
uses so that he will not have to take a stand, but as Halpin points out, 
“teachers can quickly spot the phony wbo tries to hide his own ineptness 
in the soggy oatmeal of a pseudo group process.""’ 

“ For a helpful ana])sis of (he role of the admtnJsUator. see; Professional Ad- 
ministrators for America's Schools. Thirty-eiplitb i'earbooL, American Association 
of School Administrators, VVashineton. National Education Association. 1960. 

'• Paul M. Mitchum. The High School Prutcipal and Staff Plan for Curriculum 
Improiement, New York. Bureau of PubUcations. Teachers College, Columbia 
Universiiy, 1958, Chapter I. 

^Ibid.i pp 7—8. 

“ Ibid., p. 8. 

’’Andrew W. Halpin. The Superiorendent’s Effectiveness as a Leader," Admin- 
istrator's Notebook, VII, 1-4 (October, 1958). 
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The fourth tjpc of aciministr^or has faith in the democratic process. 
He uses his position to organize life within his school so that all person- 
nel, even custodians, cairy out their related functions cooperatively and 
perform their specific duties with a sense ihM they are contributing to the 
well-being of the entire group. Mitchum lists the following “require- 
ments*’ of a democratic principal as follows: 

1. The principal and the statT understand each other. 

2. The principal respects slafl members’ viewpoints. 

3. The principal stimulates professional growth. 

4. The principal accepts responsibility for program improvement 

5. The principal shares leadership. 

6. The principal woil.s as a member of a leadership team. 

7. The principal secures cooperation of parents in program changts. 

S. The principal is committed to the democntiic concept of adminis- 
traUon.^* 

It is easy to see bow democratic teacher-student rclaiionshipf might 
flourish in a school in which adnunistiatots conceive their functions in 
terms of the qualificadoos stated above. 

An interesting e:cample of a climate that fosters democratic teacher- 
student relatiooships is reported by Caswell and associates: 

Glencoe (UL) has a democratic organization which is designed to bring 
out the best in ever)' individual associated with us, not by adminismtive 
order, but through sdf-realization. 

We have three schools, located in the north, center, and south sections 
of the town. Our total school populatioo is about 900. and we have about 
ftft)*-five teachers to guide their education. Since wC are a small organization, 
informality is easy. One of the first impressions visitors receive as they ob- 
serve oux teachers is our warm friendly relationship. We call each other by 
first names, as any close friends do. Thu is an honest e.cpression of the 
basic fact that we enjoy each other. Rank and title in themselves merit no 
respect with us. Our respect goes deeper. It is measured in terms of what 
we do, not what we are called. Thus, when the superintendent is greeted. 
"Hi, Paul." it is an honest expression of close personal regard, and not an 
artificial demonstration. . . . 

** Mitchum. cp. cit^ pp. 8-9. For a sinkio^y sicnllar anal}sis of conceptions of 
administraiioa writiea many jears ajo, see Harold Alberty and Vivian T. ThJ>cr. 
Supernsion in ihe SeconJiirt Schoot, Bosioo. D. C. Heath and Company, 19 Jl, p- 
18. These authors identify: (1) the l^-AIone or Leisure Time C«K*piioa, (2) the 
Autocraik Cwtcepiion, t3) the (^jeexhe and Sdenufic Conception, and (4) the 
Democratic Conception. 
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The mechanical organization of the stall is as described in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

The generai faculty unit consists of the total teaching and administratise 
stall. This group elects its chairman annually and meets regularly — at least 
once each month — (o carry on group discussions of all matters pertaining 
to the school and to take group action in these matters. In ttiis way all 
school matters, curricular and otherwise are ^sen full consideration in an 
open meeting where cvcr)onc can say what he feels. Thus nothing takes 
place without the full knowledge and consent of the total siaH'. General 
faculty meetings arc ncser occasions for the administration to announce 
decisions on which the staff has had no opportunity to acL We do everything 
coopcraiiscly. WTiat this means in stall understanding and support must be 
scJ/-esidcnL‘* 

It is not surprising that a democratically conceived policy-tnaUng 
program such as has been described would carry over into the classroom. 
This phase of the program is described as follows: 

Our classrooms contain groups of children living together in normal 
human rehtiomhipi. There is fr^om but no license. Individuals are re- 
spected but they also show respect. There ts democratic planning and group 
agreement. Teaching ts individualized. We use no textbooks; instead, we 
have many books on every level of ability. There are no arbitrary ‘‘grade” 
standards which pull accelerated students down to mediocrity and pull slow 
students up toward goals impossible of attainment. W'e take each child 
where he is and help him to grow from there. The whole group might 
be learning about electricity but some children will be reading primary 
books on the subject while others will be using advanced encyclopedic 
material on the same topic. We believe in individual UilTcrences and strive 
to help each child progress as fast and as far as he can go. Neither the 
slow nor the gifted pupil should be held to a mythical "grade level,” but 
each should go to the maximum of bis own Icvek^** 

^^'h^le democratic school policy-making facilitates planning by indi- 
vidual teachers and students, it would be a mistake to assume that the 
individual teacher can do nothing apart from an organized group pro- 
gram, for the resourceful teacher will always find ways of rising about 
the general levcL There is no deoyiog the fact, however, that he will be 

'* Hollis 1. Caswell and Associates, Currtctttum Impros tmtnl in Public School 
Srsiemj, New York. Bureau of Pubhcalions. Teachers College, Columbia Um- 
sersily, 1950. pp 17J-174. 

“Ibui., p. 187. 
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confronted by grave difficulties and serious limitations unless he has the 
support of the ad minis tration. 

2. Student participation is more successful in a schooi in which the 
entire school staff is committed to the same general philosophy and 
practices in the classroom. This principle is a logical extension of the 
one slated above, v.hich held that student participation flourishes in an 
atmosphere of democratic organiiation and administration- At this point 
uill be emphasized the value of a common program of democratic action. 
Rather extended observation of school practices indicates that the great- 
est strides in cooperative planning have been made by teachers in core 
programs. One reason for this is the fact that curricular materials for 
such courses, fortunately, have not been standardized and organized 
logically. The result has been that student participation has been greatly 
encouraged in such courses, partly because of sheer necessity and partly 
because such courses have been taught by teachers uho are interested in 
improving their classroom procedures. Frequently, and this was particu- 
larly true of some of the Eight-Year Study schools, much emphasis is 
placed upon reorganization in the core area, leaving the elective courses, 
uhicb for the most pan are composed of organized subjects, somev^hat 
out of the picture. Ihus, vse might find a situation in Vihicb the coopera- 
tive planning of units of work was the regular practice in the core, and 
teacher-madc assignments, often on the daily basis, were customary in 
the other aspects of the curriculum. It is easy to see bow this resulted in 
much confusion on the port of the student. For example, he would spend 
the first two periods of the day in the core class in which the group might 
devote the entire time in organizing itself into committees to explore 
various aspects of housing, or even in deciding what aspects of housing 
should be studied. At the close of this period, he would go to his science 
class in which he followed the directions in the laboratory manual for 
verifying Archimedes* principle which he had already learned during the 
preceding class period. Naturally he would wonder about the diflcTcnce 
and would attempt to evaluate the contrasting procedures in terms of the 
values that he held at the time. No one would object to such an evalua- 
tion provided there c^lcd good reasons for marked diflcrenccs, but if 
such differences arc merely the result of a failure of the school to operate 
in terms of a common philosophy, conclusions reached by the student 
arc apt to be based upon false premises. 

Arc there fundamental and inherent differences in the various sub- 
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jccts or areas, v.hicb call for rigid procedures to some and dexible proce- 
dures in others? The didercnccs are mote likely to be found in the atti- 
tude of the teacher than in the nature of the area. Student participation 
in planning and canning out classroom actirities can play a significant 
role in cscry aspect of the curriculum, provided teachers arc sensitive to 
the values which arc possible of realization. Obviously, these values will 
be realized more effectively if all members of the teaching staff work to- 
gether. 

3. Student participation in dassroom planning is not a substitute 
lor curriculum prc'planning on the part of the school and the teacher. 
Unfortunately, in the early da)s of the progressive movement, some 
teachers interpreted the philosophy underi)ing democratic partidpation 
to mean that students should determine the acuvities which they wished 
to pursue without much, if any, guidance from the teacher. Other teach- 
ers became so zealous in promoting teacher-student planning that they 
tended to forget the setting in whi^ it took place and the part which 
they pla)’ed in the planning process. VVlten they wrote of their experi- 
ences, one often gained the Impressioo. perhaps erroneously, that the stu- 
dent made all the decisions without the help of the teacher. 

If we face the problem realistically, we must recognize, first of all, 
that the Ideals, values, and purposes of the school are defined by the 
school's responsibility for promoting and refining democratic living. They 
are not a matter of whim or caprke. All that the school does must further 
these purposes if it is to continue to retain the support of societ)'. Second, 
it must be recognized that needs arc not always recognized by students, 
and third, that the school owes an obligation to students to see to it that 
they grow optimally in all the aspects of living, in terms of their own 
potentialities. All this means that the schot^ must have overall purposes 
to which all members of ibe teaching staff bold allegiance, and that some 
general curriculum structure that will guarantee the development of the 
democratic personality must be developed and accepted by alL Problem 
areas or broad comprehensive units which give promise of providing 
richness experience in personal and communi^ living may be set up 
without violating the creative process. 

Schools vary, of course, in the extent to which they wili pre-plan 
broad curricular areas, but most educators will agree that this pre-plan- 
ning is essential and that it must not be left to **016 inspiradon of the 
moment.” Students are quick to recognize the necessi^ for such pre- 
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planning, and they accept it is a necessary aspect of their education. It 
is within this framework that democratic teacher-student activities take 
root and develop. For example, the school may decide that students at a 
certain level require experiences related to the life of the communi^. The 
scope and precise nature of these experiences may vrcU be left to teacher- 
student decision.-^ 

4. The values of student participation need to be well understood 
and accepted by parents and the general public. Most parents received 
their education in rather forma] situations. They arc accustomed to think- 
ing of education as so much ground to be covered in the form of daily 
assignments from textbooks, hfany of them have had no opportunity to 
reorient themselves in terms of the school's function to provide traimng 
La democratic citizenship. Consequently, they are apt to think of the time 
spent by the teacher and students in initiating a unit of work as wasted. 
In the school they attended, the textbooks were on hand the first day of 
school and the teachers made their assignments. Study and recitation be- 
gan immediauly. In their present Ibes they spend much time in defining 
and clarifymg their problems and in planning their solution, but they tend 
not to identify this process with uhat Is done to school. In other words, 
there is a wide gap between school and life that cannot be bridged with- 
out help. 

This calls for a good public relations program which utilizes all possi- 
ble media of communication to keep the public informed about the 
school program. Parents want their children to become self-reliant, so- 
cially sensitive, thinking individuals, and they can readily be mads to 
comprehend that direct experience io the practice of these values is much 
more valuable than the acquisition of knowledge about them. 

5. Democratic student-teacher relationships are more likely to pre- 
vail in a high school that encourages community participation in deter- 
mining policies and program deyetopmeni. It is not enough, however 
important it may be. to inform the community about the school's pro- 
gram. Too long have we based our public relations program on “selling 
the schools." The enormously increased enrollments with the resulting 
need for increased housing arul equipment, the steadily mounting tax rate, 

" Nc4 alt *uthonuc* in the cuniailiiRi field subsenhe to this point of >iew- 
For cuniple. see: RoUnd C. Faunce and Nelson L. Dossinf. Dfteloping the Core 
Cumeutum. Second edmon. Enjlcwood Cttfs. N. I.. Prcnuce-Hall. Inc, 1958: 
Rosaline M. Zapf. Democratic Proceue* in the Claiiroom, EngleuooJ Cliffs. 
NJ. Prentjce-Hall. Inc, 1959 
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and the anxiety on the part of the public brought about by the fear of 
Soviet supremacy has led to an extension of the area of lay participation 
in all areas of school life, particularly those related to the curriculum.— 

It would be diHlcult to show a causal relationship between citizen par- 
ticipation and improved teacher-student relationships, but it seems a fair 
assumption that such participation, if entered into in a truly democratic 
spirit, would eventually contribute to a more democratic climate in the 
classroom. 

Fortunately, a very recent study of school-evaluation practices has 
)icldcd many illustrations of good community participation. This study 
was instituted by the National School Boards Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators and financed by a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Lewis £. Harris, Executive 
Secretary of the Ohio School Boards Association, was director of the 
project. 

At the outset, 100 carefully selected school systems were invited to 
submit illustrations of their approaches to all school evaluation. A screen- 
ing committee made up of administrators and curriculum specialists then 
selected 28 school districts representing dllTcring kinds of districts, differ- 
ing administrative organizations, and differing geographical areas for case 
studies. Competent observers spent a vteck or more in each district to 
secure first-hand information concerning practices. Written reports were 
prepared by the inv cstigaiing teams and, after a hna] editing by the direc- 
tor of the project, were published.^ 

Some form of citizen participation was in effect in practically all of the 
28 school systems studied. In some eases this participation was quite in- 
formal. In others well-developed permanent organizations were insti- 
tuted. 

Since this comprehensive study provides information concerning ac- 
tual lay participation in public schools, it seems worthwhile to quote some 
of the practices found in these school districts. The hrst report is from 
“Jupiter” city schools located in the center of a rich agricultural area: 

"For many illustrations of lay pattkipatjon in cumculum development, see. 
Harold J. McNally and A. Harry Passow and Assouaies, hnproMng the Quality 
ol Public School Programs, New York, Bureui of Pubbeations, Teachers College. 
Columbia Unisersity, 1960. Roald CampbeU and John A. Ramseyer. The Dy- 
namics of School-Commiiniiy Relalionships, New York, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1955. David 8. Dreiman, How To Get Belter Schools, New York. Harper and 
Brothers, 1956. 

Quest for Quality, op. cit. 
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Jupiler schools also utiltze laymen to help solve school problems. Citizen 
consultants often arc invited to advise the Board of Education on specific 
problems. For instance, in a recent enrollment study and the selection of a 
new high school site, the board consulted several individuals from the com- 
munity and college faculty. 

Citizen participation has also been felt in the establishment of new cur- 
riculum guides. Lay involvement has usually come through appointment 
of representatives from the various Jupiter service and civic clubs. However, 
appointments have been made from committees comprised of PTA repre- 
sentatives, principals and Board members. At another time, citizens were 
chosen at random by a teachers' committee working on curriculum. In this 
case selection was based on background and ability in a specific curriculum 
area. 

The value of lay participation in curriculum has been particularly ap- 
parent in the development of philosophy. For example, in an analysis of 
the junior high school program, lay citizens helped to review the curriculum 
and recommended a stronger emphasis on reading and science in the seventh 
through the ninth grades. 

There are also citizens advisory groups for the various cooperative busi- 
ness and vocational programs. . . .•* 

The second report is from the “Ccotarus” County School District in a 
typical western state. It has a somewhat more formal organization for citi- 
zen participation: 

One community in Centarus County has a coordinating council com- 
posed of representatives of all social, civic, fraternal and similar groups. 
The council is provided by the school system with a part-time secretary, 
necessary clerical help, duplicating and mailing facilities. 

Before major changes are instituted in the school, they are taken before 
the Coordinating Council for reaction in the beUef that this will serve as a 
guide to broadened community opinion. 

A continuing effort is made to get civic organizations in Centarus County 
to concern themselves with the schools. Whenever an important project is 
being planned, organizations are requested to appoint representatives to 
participate in the consideration of the project. 

The local unit of the League of Women Voters has made a factual study 
of the schools in one community. This is not designed as a critical appraisal 
of the schools, but rather as an attempt to provide information for citizens 
about the schools. 

People who do not agree with the present educational practices in Cen- 
larus County are not ignored. In fact special efforts are made to try to 

'•IbU., Booklet No. 13 (Four CoUege City Districts), pp. 20-21. 
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involve people holding diucnting «ie«s about the school program in meet- 
ings and on committees. The board and superintendent believe it is more 
practical to get controversial views aired openly in a positive atmosphere 
than to pretend that they do not c.Kjst^ 

The third and final report which we shall include is from the “Juno” 
City Schools in a center for small industty and a marketing and distribu- 
tion center for a large industrial area. It wiK be apparent that the citizen 
participation program, carried on through the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, is the most ambitious one wc have presented. The following is a ver- 
batim cxccrpt from the report: 

Probably the one agency which contributes most to the Juno system's 
flow of knowledge about the community is the Central Council of Parent- 
Teachers Associations. Through this organization the school system has 
constant liason with almost every school patron. 

Annually since 1952 the Ccnual Council has sponsored a series of study 
groups in each school during the summer months. Parents and teachers 
meet daJy for one or two vveeks to study and to evaluate some phase of the 
educational program. The study groups have ranged over homework, emo- 
tionally disturb^ children, and child growth and development. 

Early in 1959 the Centra] Couned. at the request of the board of educa- 
tion, set up a program to evaluate the school curriculum. In the fall, 115 
study groups, with approximately 5JOO persons attending, evaluated the 
entire school program. Following the meetings, a detailed questionnaire was 
sent to about 12,000 families. Tbe questioooairc requested a rating of the 
various offerings ta the secondary school program on a three-point scale of 
“important," “less important," and “not important" Opinion was also asked 
about how good a job the Juno schools were doing. About 83 per cent of 
the questionnaires were reiurned. Tbe responses, though ^acrally favorable, 
provided the basis for seven recommendatioas coocerning curriculum which 
the Central Council made to the school board. 

The rccommendaiioDS included; 

“(1) That more emphasis be placed on reading, pcnmandiip, and spelling 
in the elementary grades. . . . 

“(2) That some foreign language be offered io elcraenlaty grades. 

“(3) That the schedule for teaching band, choir, and orchestra to the ele- 
mentary grades be worked out so as nert to disrupt an entire class for 
the benefit of a few students. 

“(4) That a course in how to study be ^ven at various levels. 

"(S) That more composition and theme vtork be required in secondary 
schools preparatory to college entrance. 

Booklet No. 11 (Two County Unit Districts), pp. 15-16. 
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“(6) The emphasis on guidance in secondary schools is recognized and 
appreciated and we slrondy ur^ its continuance. 

“(7) Many patrons commented on the splendid quality of our teachers. 
There were, however, almost an equal number commenting on the 
poor quality of our teachers. We recommend a system of evaluating 
teachers on their elfeclise teaching ability and not on their educa- 
tional qualifications alone.**^* 

The reader will note that the reports quoted contain no evidence that 
would point to a direct concern for democratic student relationships, but 
they do indicate that laymen, if given the opportunity, will participate in 
policy and program development. Such participation implies a sensitivity 
on the pan of administrators and boards of education to the principle of 
democratic sharing in solving problems of common concern. It is logical 
to assume that the recognition of this value would have implications for 
democratic classroom orgaoizaiioo.-* 

6. Student participation is more successful in a school that is coin~ 
mitied to meeting the needs of students, solving their problems, and ex- 
tending and enriching their interests. This principle needs little discussion 
at this pobt for it has been stressed earlier that in order to have vital stu- 
dent panicipation in planning, developing, and evaluating classroom ac* 
Uviiics, there must be something about which decisions have to be made. 
Regimentation in terms of daily quotas of subject matter to ba learned 
leaves little or nothing to decide. It is a truism to say that human beings 
think as they arc confronted with problematic situations which call for 
novel adjustments. At other limes, they act in routine ways which call for 
little or no change in behavior. It foilows, then, that student participation 
assumes real meaning in a group only when decisions have to ba made in 
order to achieve ends that are understood and accepted. There is no 
question about the need for planning when a boy undertakes to build a 
radio, or when a group proposes to investigate the recreational facilities 
of the community. The need is not so apparent when the group is ex- 
pected to cover the “next" chapter of the textbook. 

7. Successful student participation involves the continuous use of 
the method of group thinking and an ever-increasing appreciation of 

** IhiJ.. Dooklet Ng. 5 tTHO-Mediiiin-Sittd InJu&inftl City Districts), pp. ! J-N- 
’’The practices of the schools incluUetl in this study are probably not l)p>' 
cal of schools in general For evidence on this point, see: Richard F. Carter, “Voters 
and tlieir Schools." Phi Delta Kappan. XUl. 244-H9 {March. 1961). 



N. T., if working on o brood vnrf involving ^aimiy rololions Noto that tko tooting ii orrongod 
to focililoio imoll group work on partKvIor photo* of Iho unit. 

the role of intelligence in Solving human problems. Democracy iavo/ves 
the making of individual and group decisions based on the method of 
intcliigcncc as opposed to the blind acceptance of conclusions imposed 
by others. This process inrolvcs the solution of problems by forrauiating 
hypotheses, examining all available data, reaching cooclusions upon the 
basis of the data, and acting upon the decisions that are reached. It is 
only when this same method is applied to the life of the school that stu- 
dssit pa.'rjic.'patjcw is snrce&s/uL 

In cases v,here the problem involves the selection and planning of 
units of Kork, the teacher and siudezUs working together will set up cri- 
teria or guiding principles for selecting such units. These, of course, will 
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be within the framework or structure of the curriculum. The following is 
an illustration of cooperatively determined ‘‘criteria for selecting a topic”: 


1. It should be one that will be of >Tdoe to us now and/or later. This 
means: 

a. It should help us to UEidersland the world in which we live 
or b. It should help us to uiMiersiand ourselves 
or c. It should help us to understand adult life and its problems, 
or d. It should help us to understand the connection between life in 
the past, our present life, and life in the future. 

2. It should be something we really want to know about. 

3. It should be something we haven’t studied before or which we want 
to know more about. 

4. It should be broad enough so that many may work upon it, but not 
so broad that it cannot be completed. 

5. It should be one for which materials are available. 

6. It should be one that will help us achieve our goals.** 

But the selection of a unit is only the beginning of democratic teacher- 
student relationships. The following steps, more or less typical of schools 
utilizing democratic processes, were reported by The Ohio State Univer- 
sity School in the Eight-Year Study. 

1. Preliminary survey of pupils’ background and needs. 

2. Setting up of criteria for choice of a worthwhile group experience. 

3. Examination of a range of worthwhile group experiences in the light 
of the criteria set up. 

4. Cooperative choice of the best possible experience, with teacher re- 
sponsibility for so directing the aclivi^ as to determine whether the 
choice fits into the needs of the and the culture. 

5. Caring for the rights of the minori^. 

6. Actual division of labor and working out of experience. 

7. Revision of the group's working plans as needs dictate. 

8. Evaluation of the group's work upon completion of the group experi- 
ence or unit. 

9. Transitions into other units by a technique similar to that mentioned 
above.^ 

“Zapf. op. cii., p. I6S. Readers will do well to read the entire chapter, PP- 
i61~l97, from which this extract is quoted. 

• Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943, PP* 
739-740. 
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It is csident from the above quotations that the process of coopera- 
tive participation is a continuous one which extends from the beginning 
of the unit to the close. It will be noted also that the process involves the 
use of group thinking and the method of intelligence at all stages. 

But it is not enough that students have continuous practice in the use 
of the method of intelligence in working with their fellows on common 
problems. In addition, they must come to see that what they arc doing is 
the essence of democratic living as it is canted on outside of the school. 
This means that the process must be intcllectualizcd by periodic reference 
to the way the procedures carried on in the classroom are practiced in 
solution of problems of community and oatlona] life. 

8. Successful student participation begins at the Inel at nhich the 
group is capable of working, and is extended only as the group achieves 
nev insights and increased competence in thinking and working together. 
Living democratically is not a gift that is bestowed upon people, but 
rather b won by continuous stru^e, by making and correcting mbtakes, 
by the continuous re-examination and revision of procedures. In short, it 
b won by Increasing capaaiy to utilize the larihod of intelligence and 
increasing reliance upon that method of solving problems of common 
concern. In this way, the American people have gradually broadened the 
narrow concept of political democracy to include social and economic 
democracy. A people that has had no training in the functioning of de- 
mocracy cannot be expected to change their modes of behavior suddenly. 
Similarly, a school that has exercised arbitrary controls cannot suddenly 
shift to complete reliance upon democratic processes, either in adminb- 
traiive pol>c)’-making or in classroom curricular deebion-making. 

In the beginning, then, the teacher must make some estimate of the 
ability of the group to think and work cooperatively, in terms of back- 
ground, attitudes, and maturi^ level. If the students have found secur- 
ity, as many of them do, in dehnite assignments of work to be done, at 
first they will not take kindly to a program of cooperative planning if it 
involves too much uncertainty as to procedures and too much respon- 
sibility for the determination of outcomes. Students who are not aware 
of the purposes of student paiticipatioo — the development of democratic 
values — are apt to consider it a waste ot rime. One such student remarked 
that she thought the class ou^t to have very long units, so that they 
would not hav e to stop working so frequently to plan new ones! Perhaps 
all that could be expected in a group unaccustomed to cooperative action. 
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and hence unskilled in its techniques, would be to plan an occasional trip 
or special class activity. From these simple beginnings, group participa- 
tion might be gradually extended to include supplementary projects of 
various sorts, ar\d finally to the actual selection, planning, and carrying 
out of a unit of work. 

It is the teacher’s responsibility to sec to it that cooperative action is 
intelligent and educative. If it bogs down into interminable discussions, 
bitter conflict, and aimless wandering, it is deserving of all the criticism 
that has been heaped upon it by conventional educators. The wise teacher 
will recognize the points at which decisions should be made and who 
should make them and will keep the group working constructively and 
efieclively. If he cannot do this without resorting to coercion, it is prob- 
ably evidence that he has made a mistake in judging the level at which 
the group can work cooperatively. In this case, he will have to start again 
at a lower level. 

After all, the teacher is responsible (or striving to achieve the broad 
goals that the school has set up as well as the goals cooperatively deter- 
mined with the participation of students. He cannot abdicate this respon- 
sibility. Therefore he needs to have an understanding with his group 
concerning the areas and methods of decision-making at any given time 
and situation. He may need to set definite limitations upon these areas, 
and naturally will see to it that these limitations are understood and re- 
spected. On the other hand, he should respect decisions that have been 
made within the prescribed limits and abide by them even though he may 
be certain that a given decision is a mistake.*® 

9. Student participation in extra-class activities, while not a substi- 
tute for teacher-student classroom curriculum planning, is an effective 
means of introducing students to democratic living. Many schools that 
maintain authoritarian classrooms, and rigid subject requirements, have 
organized elaborate programs of extracurricular acUvities — sometimes 
known as “co-curricular” or “student activities.” In spite of the change 
in terminology they are still, for the most part, “extra.” These programs, 
however divorced they may be from the work of the classroom, have sig- 
nificant potentialities for meeting student needs. As a matter of fact, it 

“For an excellent discussion of leaderstup conflict, see: The Dsnamici of In- 
structional Croups, op. cit.. Chapter VIII, entitled: "Characteristics and Functions 
of Leadership in Instructional Croups” by David Jenkins. See especially his state- 
ment on resolving leadership conflicts, pp. 183-184. 
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is cosier to justify them on the basis of the objcctises of educatioa in a 
democratic society than many of the recognized curricular activities. 
Alexander and Halverson stale the case s'ciy sscll as folIo\«s: 

In many schools, the best teaching is done in the so-called “extra-cur- 
ricular program." As a result, the greatest amount of learning takes place 
in these situations. Teachers, freed from the restrictions of svllabi or from 
their OMn self-imposed concepts of sshat shmld be learned, guide informally 
(he experience of learners who hate been gitcn and hate assumed more 
responsibility for ihetr own actititics. This, in short, is the best description 
of the conditions conducitc to learning either in or out of the classroom. 
Infrequently do we find them in the classroom. More frequently they char- 
acterize actitity programs. The question becomes, how can the classrooms 
be vitalized by the spurt and energy found m extra-mural actitities?** 

Through the student council the student has an opportuni^ to par- 
ticipate successfully in socially significant activities; through assembly 
programs he may satisfy bis need for creative self-expression; through 
the athletic program he meets many of the health needs and learns many 
lessons in group responsibility; through the various clubs he may develop 
hobbies such as photography, collecting, and the constniction of gliders 
and airplanes: through the various social activities, he may solve many of 
his problems of face-toface relationships with the opposite sex; through 
the school newspaper and dramatic societies be meets hfs need for social 
recognition. 

But these activities arc usually outside the regular channels of the life 
of the school. Some of the critics even insist that all such activities be 
carried on outside of the regular school hours. However, with all their 
shortcomings they have potentialities for extending democracy in the 
school and should be encouraged. 

The principal business of the school involves the daily schedule of 
classes, with the necessary grades and marks, and the accumulation of 
Ibc sixteen units that are prescribed for graduation. To determine whether 
an activnty is “regular" or “extra,” it is only necessary to ask whether or 
not credit toward graduation is granted for it. The answer reveals the 
activities that the school actually prizes. It is not uncommon for schools 
to grant “extra credit" for certain activities carried on outside of the 

‘'WUliain M. Alexander and Paul kl. Halverson. EBeeiue Teaching in Second- 
ary SchexAj. New Ytwl, Rinebart iad Company, Jac^ 19S6, p. 286. 
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regular classes, such as glee clubs, athletics, or home projects in garden- 
ing or canning. Since, however, these activities do not meet the defini- 
tion of the Carnegie unit, such credits arc supplementary, over and above 
the sixteen units required for graduation. Usually they arc not accepted 
by the colleges to meet entrance rcquifcmcnts. 

DEALING WITH CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IS ONE OF THE 
IMPERATIVES OF A DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND IS AN 
EFFECTIVE MEANS OF IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

What is a controversial issue? One of the best dehniiions known to 
the authors was proposed several years ago by the Junior Town Meeting 
League: 

An issue is controversial when some of its proposed solutions conflict 
with the cherished interests, beliefs, or group afUlialions of a section of citi- 
zens. Fundamental to most controversial issues is the intellectual or emo- 
tional attachment of some citizens lo the interest or welfare of organizations 
or groups.®* 

Just what constitutes a “section of citizens" is not clear. Obviously it 
implies more than one. Conceivably if one individual wielded a great deal 
of power and a proposed solution conflicted with it, his opposition might 
be sufllcient to make an bsuc controversial. If, for example, one member 
of a school board objected to the teaching of controversial issues in the 
school, that would make the issue controversial — until the board finally 
acted. ^Vhcn the "conflicting opinions" or “cherished beliefs” become 
charged with emotion and affect the existing power structure of the com- 
munity, the problem of dealing with such issues becomes crucial. 

It is imperative that boards of education, administrators, and teach- 
ers recognize dealing with controversial issues as an imperative commit- 
ment. A democratic society Is always in the process of re-creating and 
redefining its ideals and values. This it does through the application of 
the method of intelligence lo the solution of its problems. And this implies 
on the part of the citizen a familiaii^ with the techniques of planning 
and working cooperatively and a disposition to settle differences through 

*• Teaching Coniroveriial Issues, Columbus, Ohio, Junior Town Meeting League, 
1948, p. 5. 
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coafcrcncc and discussion, rather than through resorting to violence or 
to the acceptance of ansvsers given fay a totalitarian government that for- 
bids its citizens the right to think reflectively. This places an unmistakable 
obligation on the school if it is to become society's principal agency for 
the rc-ercation of values. 

As succinctly stated by the Junior Town Meeting League, the obliga- 
tion of the school is this: 

... to provide specifically and carefully for (he realistic induction of 
)oung citizens into the methods of arriving at rational decisions on the 
tough problem* Hhich must be dclerminctS by popular will or consent No 
other agency of society even approaches the school in either capability, 
opportunity, or responsibility for performing (his function, which does not 
exist in a totalitarian social order. 

A d)namic school will, by its veiy nature, bring students face to face 
with some issues which axe )ct unresolved. The teachers of such a school 
will help students to make use of the great reservoir of esublished values, 
accepted principles, and proved facts in considering unsolved problems. Stu- 
dents will be led to see that much of our great body of accepted values 
is based upon the solved problems of the past They can proceed with the 
assurance that most controversial issues of today will have commonly ac- 
cepted atuwen in the luture. They will recognize that the consideration of 
controversial issues is essential to conunuing orderly change.** 

Some blocks to deoling with controversial Issues There is general 
agreement that the high school should deal with controversial issues. 
Most people accept, in principle, the idea (hat the expression of differ- 
ences of Opinion on important issues is a part of our American tradition 
of free speech. Likewise, they accept the "American way” of settling dif- 
ferences — conference, discussion, decision by vole, if necessary. Every 
four years we get a concrete demonstration of this American way. And 
no matter who wins the deeJion, the results arc accepted — until the time 
comes to reopen the issues. The American people believe in our way of 
settling differences — and this belief is a powerful ally on the side of the 
schools that believe that young people cannot be decently educated un- 
less they have full and free opportunity to deal with every problem that 
vitally affects them. 

But this faith of the people in freedom of thought and discussion 
must not blind educators to the fact that there are in America powerful 


' Ibui, p. &. 
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forces that wish to gain their own ends and that looh longingly — and ex- 
pectantly — at the schools as their own mstrumeni. Sometimes their pur- 
poses may be served by “walling off” the schools from the vital issues of 
the day. But more frequently they fed the need of the schools as active 
allies and seel; to marshal the powerful influence of youth jn their behalf. 

But even these powerful, and often selfish, interests do not der\y the 
right of the school per se to deal with issues fairly. They stake their case 
on grounds that are more difficult to combat. They charge that the 
schools are indoctrinating students into a way of life which they op- 
pose; and in making these charges they utilize all of the devices of the 
propagandist — name calling, glittering generalities, card-stacking, band 
wagon appeals, investigation threats, and the like. Often the result is to 
frighten teachers to the extent that they retreat to their “ivory towers" 
and teach abstract mathematics, astronomy, and Latin. 

Certain types of issues are, of course, potcniia/iy more dangerous 
than others. Perhaps foremost is the group of issues dealing with interna- 
tional relations. Every nation through its treatment of history in the 
schools tends to develop unquestioned allegiance to the ideals of that 
nation, sometimes not by deliberate distortion but by what is omitted. 
America is so exception. So-called patriotic organizations serve as guard- 
tans of our sovereignty and see to it that textbooks used in the schools 
are free from the taint of inieroationalism. Of course, all people want 
peace and international cooperation, but not at the expense of giving up 
any part of our sovereignty. There is no logical reason why this attitude 
should prevent schools from discussing these matters, but often the fact 
of discussion is taken as synonymous with the acceptance on the part of 
the school of a position which is contrary to that of the organization. Be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting fair publicity, the school which is at- 
tacked retreats, and from that time shuns the discussion of these issues. 

There are powerful economic groups that are also vitally concerned 
as to what the schools teach about the free-enterprise system. These 
groups include chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associations, tax- 
payers’ leagues. These groups frequently join with the super-patriotic 
organizations in charging 3 teacher or school with subversion if an issue 
involving free enterprise is raised. 

There are protests involving the teaching of biological evolution that 
indicate that strong public sentiment opposes dealing with this question. 
The anti-evolution laws of a number <rf states are sufficient testimony of 
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the unwillingness of certain groups lo permit schools to have a free hand 
in dealing with this important problem. Rarely do textbook writers deal 
comprehensively with the evidence supporting the theor}’ of evolution. 
This is not because such evidence is not available, but rather because of 
the fear of public reaction. Even more rarely do teachers deal with the 
relationship between biological e\x)lulion and religious beliefs. Indeed, it 
is not unusual for students to complete the high-school program without 
ever having participated in any discussion dealing with this problem. In 
®uch the same category arc classed problems involving sex relations, 
venereal diseases, and the like, even though such problems are crucial 
to the adolescent** 

Problems ins olving racial and minorit)* groups are frequently not dis- 
cussed realbtically in the high school because of the attitude of the com- 
munity. Yet one of the principal tenets of democrac)- is respect for human 
personality. In the long run. education is the only successful method of 
dealing with intolerance, and if education fails in the task, how shall 
democracy fare in the future? 

Do these obstacles mean that the high school cannot deal effectively 
with controversial issues? If we answer this question in the alHrmative, it 
means that the school is merely an instrument for perpetuating the status 
<juo. If our democratic society is lo be refined and re-created, we would 
then need to turn to other agencies for providing the direction tor social 
changes. If we answer in the negative, then we are obliged to develop a 
satisfactory plan for dealing with the pressing problems that beset }t»uth 
in the modem world. 

In considering such a plan, attentioo will be given to tWTj aspects: 
the general setting of democratic discussion and the techniques which 
should be emplojed. The discussion will be developed by the use of 
generalizations which are intended (o serve as tentative guides which 
teachers may find helpful. 

The general setting of democratic discussion In many cases, the 
difivcnltits wWA schocte tncaBiAei in dealing with contioversial issaes 
grow out of various misconceptions of the role of the school by the 

“For oihCT analj-ses of difficult areas see: Richard E. Gross. How lo Handle 
Coniroiersial Issues. Revised Edition. WasluDgtoa, DC.. National Council for 
the Social Sludies. 1958; Calvin \V. Deam. Opnuonz o/ Virginia Schoolmen Con- 
cerning the Treatment of Conirotersial Issues. Doctoral dissertation, Bloomington, 
IntL, Unisersiiy of Indiana, 1956. 
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teachers themselves and the public, and the failure of the administration 
to encourage and support free discussion. While conditions vary in dif- 
ferent communities, certain generalizations would seem to apply to all or 
nearly all. These will be stated and discussed briefly. 

1 . Freedom of the student to team, rather than participation in con- 
troversial sociaf-octfon programs in the community, should be the pri- 
mary concern of the school. Learning in its best sense involves the 
“continuous reconstruction of experience.** Learning products are iden- 
tified as changes in attitudes upon the basis of new or deeper understand- 
ings, and the acquisition of general and special ahllittes, habits, and 
sl^s. The learning experiences which the school provides for students 
are directed toward changes in behavior in line with democratic ideals 
and values. The school provides work experience for the student, not 
primarily to get the work done, but because such experience enhances 
growth in line with democratic values. The school provides a studio for 
painting pictures, not primarily for the purpose of turning out marketable 
pictures, but because it sees In painting opportunities for learning— that 
is, for growth. If the school sets up a cooperative store, it is not primar- 
ily for serviee to the community but because in such an enterprise there 
are significant opportunities for bringing about desirable changes In be- 
havior. In other words, direct experience serves the same general pur- 
pose as organized subject matter, in that it promotes learning as we have 
defined it above. 

In contrast with this basic purpose of the school, the factory seeks 
primarily to turn out useful goods at a price that the public can afford to 
pay. Experience tends to show that this aim can be more effectively real- 
ized if workers are satisfied and happy, if conditions for continuous 
growth are maintained. But this, in our present form of economic organ- 
ization, is a subsidiary rather than a primary objective. Governmental 
agencies are established to perform certain functions, to accomplish cer- 
tain things: the police to maintain order, the fire department to put out 
fires, the welfare department to provide appropriate living conditions. 
Only indirectly are these agencies concerned with learning as such. 

The contrast between the primary function of the school and those 
of industrial and community organizations has been drawn perhaps too 
sharply. Perhaps if sodety were to achieve completely the democratic 
ideal, many of these distinctions would become blurred, but even then 
there would undoubtedly be a need for setting up a special agency for 
the primary purpose of fanlitating and promoting freedom to learn. At 
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any rate, a guiding principle seems to be implicit; namely, that the test 
of effective participation by the schotd in the life of the community is the 
extent to which such participation promotes the continuous reconstruc- 
tion of experience. This would rule out purely routine participation by 
means of which nothing new is teamed. It would also rule out any par- 
ticipation that closes the door on further learning. And this has an im- 
portant bearing upon one problem of dealing with controversial issues. 
For when the school takes sides on issues and proceeds to social action, 
the conditions for further reconstruction of experience arc difficult if not 
impossible to maintain. 

For the school to study the different forms of government for the 
community through interviews, \isits to got'cmmcntal agencies, and per- 
haps to cities having a given type of governmental organization, by the 
examination of leading authorities, is without doubt an excellent Jesm- 
ing activity. For the school or group to seek by direct action to promote a 
change in the community's gos'cmmental structure is to misinterpret its 
function, for at thb stage learning ceases to become the primary objec- 
tive. For the school to study the underlying causes of a local strike by 
every possible means is just good sense, for such study is necessaiy if 
students are to become intelligent For the school to promote the cause 
of the strikers by sending students to the picket lines to prevent worken 
from entering the plant or to take sides against the workers by distrib- 
uting propaganda leaflets in the conununi^, is to turn the school into an 
agency for promoting propaganda. All this is not to say, of course, that 
individual students, or citizens, should not be encouraged to take any 
action that seems appropriate to them, but this is quite apart from the 
school as an organized educational agency. It may be argued by some 
that the role of the school as set forth in this discussion is insignifleant 
and passive. On the contrary, such an inleq^rctation makes it possible 
for the school to become a dynamic force in social reconstruction, even 
though it does so indirectly throu^ the release of intelligence. Further- 
more, apart from the principle set forth above, the public is not likely to 
be attentive to tbt insiatenee d a sebool tbit it witb conttoveisiai 
issues fairly and without bias if the school has been engaged in con- 
troversial social action which clearly reveals its bias. 

2. The school should be devoted to the method of intelligence in 
dealing with problems of human concern. This generalization flows 
naturally from the precedmg disenssion, for “thinking is the method of 
intelligent learning.” To employ the techniques of problem solving: (I) 
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defining the problem, (2) scUing up hypotheses, (3) discovering, ana- 
lyTing, and applying pertinent data to the hypotheses, and (4) arriving 
at tentative conclusions and plans of action upon the basis of the evi- 
dence, is essential in every aspect of the school program. In dealing with 
controversial issues this method provides the guiding principle for the 
teacher and students to follow. The teacher should not expect to draw 
a salary from the public treasury while propagandizing for his favorite 
beliefs. He must scrupulously provide the means for getting at the truth 
of a given issue, and this involves careful selection of reading materials 
which present differing judgments and opinions, providing for interviews 
with individuals representing differing \de\%-points, selecting audio-visual 
aids that provide balance, and, in general, maintaining such conditions 
as will keep open the free play of intelligence. This does not mean that 
he may not take sides or present his own point of view, for he is obligated 
to do this at the appropriate time. It does mean, however, that he should 
not “load the dice" in such a way that the students are led to regard the 
teacher’s opinions as having more wight than any other authority. In- 
telligence cannot operate in an atmosphere charged with coercion— phys- 
ical or intellectual. Furthermore, the school can win the confidence of 
the public only to the extent that it succeeds in convincing the public 
that teachers and students, when they deal with controversial issues, do 
so as part of a serious and unbiased quest to discover the truth concern- 
ing such issues. As Griffin points out: "Unless the public believes that 
teachers are actually conducting open inquiry, rather than peddling their 
own preferences, either the curriculum or the teachers’ freedom as citi- 
zens is almost sure to be adversely affected.’"^* 

Devotion to the method of intelligence does not mean that the 
teacher may not use propaganda or “slanted material.” Outside the class- 
room the student is bombarded with propaganda in the press and on the 
radio and television. A part of his education is to learn to evaluate such 
propaganda in terms of recognized principles for supporting and safe- 
guarding conclusions. When propaganda materials are kept out of the 
classrooms or libraries, a great disservice is rendered to students, for they 
are prevented from becoming intelligent in the detection of propaganda. 
Schools have been criticized because some citizen or organization dis- 
covered a book or article favorable to communism or socialism, or be- 
cause a textbook appears to support some brand of collectivism. The test 

■ Alan Cn/Bn, "The Teacher sa a Citizen,” Educational Leadershw, X. 8 (Octo- 
ber, 1952). (Italics in origina].) 
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ou^ht to be; Are such materials utilized to make the student more iDtelli- 
gent about the issue? If they are, the presence of such material in the cur- 
riculum is justified. To insist upon “screening out" such materials is really 
“throwing out the baby with the bath."** 

3. The school should appeal to the public to help safeguard its right 
and obligation to deal with controversial issues. In the final analysis, 
the public will decide t\hat the school is to teach. It will elect boards of 
education pledged to cany out its wishes. These boards, in turn, will ap- 
point school officials congenial to their purposes. Therefore, any policy 
for dealing with controversial issues will ultimately be sanctioned or re- 
jected bj’ the people of the conunuoi^'. 

But the fact that controversial issues exist at all implies that the pub- 
lic is divided, not necessarily into two opposing factions, but rather into 
many groups representing many shades of opinion. For example, in most 
communities can be found many differing religious beliefs, ranging from 
extreme fundamentalism to atheism. Likewise, attitudes on capital and 
labor range from belief in the complete domination by the employer to 
just as complete domination by the labor unions. It would not be diffi- 
cult to find in any communlt)' extreme isolationists, ardent international- 
ists, and many other people whose views fall somewhere benwen the two 
extremes. Furthennore, the tradition of freedom of thinking and of 
speech is deep-seated in the American people. The desirability of settling 
differences through conference and discussion is well established. Conse- 
quently the social climate is potentially congenial to freedom of discus- 
sion. Through appropriate leadership Ibb potentiality' can be conrerted 
into'actuality. The success and popularity' of public forums and town 
meetings is evidence that ibis is true. 

It is to this tradition of democratic discussion that the high school 
must appeal for the right to deal with controversial issues, limited, of 
course, by the interest and maturity of the students. But the school must 
come to the public with this appeal with clean hands. The school must 
be able to demonstrate its competency to deal fairly with issues. The suc- 
cess of such an appeal involves, perhaps more than any other factor, con- 
fidence in the teaching staff. 

Given assurance by precept and example that the school will use 

“For a verj' helpful discussion of the relaiton of our democratic commiimeni 
to the classroom, see' H. Gordon Hunfisb and Philip G. Smith. Rrflecthe fAmt- 
ing- The hlelkod of Educaiion, New Ywk. Dodd. Mead and Company, 1961, 
Chapter XV, entitled: “Committed to Wbom and for What?" 
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every means at its disposal of appl}1ag the method of intelligence to so- 
cial issues, will the public permit such discussion? This is an open ques- 
tion, and we must admit presence in every community of powerful 
pressure groups that seek to iadoctrinate the public with their points of 
view, and that are not interested in having all sides of issues presented. 
In some communities, these forces may prevent such discussion, and we 
have abundant illustrations of situations where this has occurred. Never- 
theless, the school is obligated to continue to try to create a climate of 
opinion congenial to the idea, and to deny the possibility of achieving it 
is to deny the ultimate triumph of democracy. 

One agency which the school cannot afford to overlook in this appeal 
is the communi^ councU, which ideally represents a cross-section of pub- 
lic opinion. Here the representatives of public education may work 
shoulder to shoulder with leprcseotalivcs of other institutions and agen- 
cies in planning for the improvement of community living. Ways in which 
students and teachers may participate educaiively in formulating plans 
and carrying them into effect are many and varied. 

The establishment of citizen committees for the purpose of providing 
for responsible participation of laymen and for creating a climate of 
opinion favorable to dealing with controversial issues is also a step in the 
right direction.*^ 

Another highly effective way of getting the community behind the 
leaching of controversial issues in the schools Is the cooperative estab- 
lishment of 3 school policy on the subject An excellent illustration is a 
bulletin issued by the Board of Education of Elixabetb, New Jersey.** 

The opening statement of bow the idea originated and the manner 
in which the policy was formulated is signiScant: 


"See pp, 352-356. 

"A Policy for Handling Conrroversial tanas in the Ehzabeih, New Jersey 
Public Schools, Elizabeth. New Jersey. Board of Education, 1950. In order to 
determine the present status and effectiveness of this staiement of position, the 
authors addressed a letter ot inquiry to I. Hatty Adams, until tccetitly Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Elizabeth. N. J, (now Assistant Commissioner of Education 
for New Jersey). He replied as follows: "Ibe COTtroversial Issues Policy of 1950 
u stiff in effect in the Eluabeih Public Schools (hfarch, 1961). Undoubtedly, the 
policy has served to prevent many brush fires from becoming conflagrauons. Per- 
haps its most effective use has bMii as an educational instrument with organiza- 
tions, agencies, and other interested groups. In a number of cases wc were able 
to prevent a conflict tnerely by presenting a copy of the policy to the complainant, 
of course, with explanations. My oiwiioii is that any city school administration 
needs an umbrella of this sort in these days of controverisal problems.*' 
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. . . TTifs policy is intended to clarify for all concerned the determination 
of the Elizabeth Board of Education to preserve, protect and increase ap- 
preciation for the fundamental rights and responsibilities of good American 
citizenship through education. 

The need for a policy on controversial issues was identified by a group 
known as the Curriculum Ad\'isoiy Council of the Elizabeth Public Schools. 
The membership of the Council is 25 persons including two Board of Edu- 
cation members, three representative lay citizens, and 2D members of the 
professional staff, including classroom teachers and the Superintendent of 
Schools. Foreseeing the importance of such a policy in these troublous times, 
the Council established a subcommittee which carried through the necessary 
research and developed a first draft. The Council then submitted the policy 
through the Superintendent lo the Board of Education for consideration. 
After extended consideration and with some modification, the Board of 
Education adopted the Controversial Issues Policy as it appears in this 
pamphlet. Since its adoption, comprehensive effort has been made to de- 
>elop public understanding of the policy through the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and other community organizations. As a result, the teachers and 
other citizens of Elizabeth are 4]uite aware of the determination of this 
community to preserve and extend fundamental Americas rights and re- 
sponsibilities.^* 

Criteria for determining the appropriateness of controversial issues, 
the responsibility of teachers and the administration are dearly set forth 
as follows: 

Criteria 

1. The issue mxist not involve the indoctrination of religious beliefs, a prac- 
tice prohibited by state law. 

2. The treatment of the issue in question should be within the range of the 
knowledge, maturity, and competence of the students. 

3. There should be study materials and other learning aids available from 
which a reasonable amount of data pertaining to all aspects of the issue 
may be obtained. 

4. The inclusion of the issue should require only as much time as is needed 
for a satisfactory study by the class, but sufficient time should be provided 
to cover the issue adequately. 

5. The issue should be current, significant, real, and important to student 
and teacher. Significant issues are those which, in general, concern con- 
siderable numbers of people; are related to basic principles; or, at the 
moment, are under consideratioR by the public, press, and radio. 

6. The proper avenues by which arguments on controversial questions reach 


'Ibid^ p. 1. 
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students in school are through qualified teachers, the students themselves, 
and the other curriculum chanoek, approved bj- the Board of Education. 

Responsibiliry of the Teacher 

1. A teacher in a free society has the obligation to uphold, protect, and 
defend the fundamental freedoms as documented in the history of our 
American democracy. 

2. The teacher is responsible for creating in the classroom an atmosphere 
of freedom for students to raise c]Ucstions dealing ujth critical issues of 
the time and for maintaining an atmosphere conducive to the free, 
spirited, and friendly interplay of ideas. 

3. If the teacher does not feel qualified for an exploration of a controversial 
issue, he should guide the pupils to the proper sources, and qualified 
persons who can help them in arriving at (heir own opinions, based upon 
facts. 

4. It shall be the duty of teachers to see (hat all facts, evidence, and aspects 
of an issue are presented honestly. 

5. The teacher should acquaint pupils with books, newspapers, and other 
nuterials which present data on all aspects of a controversial issue under 
discussion. 

6. Statements presented and opinions expressed during discussion on con- 
troversial issues are to be carefully scrutinized by the teacher to make 
sure they are based on subsUniiated facts or credible evidence. The 
teacher should exercise special care (o avoid misunderstanding. 

7. The importance of the authenticity of facts and the purpose for which 
they were gathered must be stressed. Propaganda, in any form, should 
be clearly identified as such by teachers and students and its intent should 
be clearly understood. 

8. Although it is the teacher’s responsibility to bring out the facts concern- 
ing a controversial question, he has (he right to express his opinion, pro- 
viding his students understand that it is his own opinion and is not to 
be accepted by them as (he authoritative answer. 

Responsibility of Administration 

1. The following assumptions are basic (o the administration of a policy 
which provides for the inclusion of controversial issues in the schools’ 
curriculum: 

a. That the teacher is competent to handle controversial issues in the 
classroom within the fields of his preparation and training only. 

b. That the principal, as the administrator of his building, bears a major 
respORSibiiity for the administration and supervbion of the curricu- 
lum, selecUon of materials, and methods of ioslruction, and, there- 
fore, is alert to and continuously aware in genera] of what is being 
taught in his school. 

c. That citizens have the ri^t to suppose that controversial issues are 
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being presented fairly, and to protest to the Board of Education if 
convinced that unfair, biased, or prejudiced presentations are being 
made. 

2. A teacher who is in doubt conceroing the advisability of discussing cer- 
tain issues in the classroom should confer with his principal as to the 
appropriateness of the issue. If the principal and the teacher are unable 
to establish agreement, the issue shall be referred to the Division of In- 
struction. The Division shall refer the matter to the Superintendent of 
Schools if necessary. 

3. No individual or group may claim the right to present arguments directly 
to students in schools. Such a “right" would make the schools battle- 
grounds for ail kinds of controversies. The teacher, with approval of 
principal and/or Superintendent of Schools, should feel free to invite 
representatives of various viewpoints to discuss issues with classes in 
order to inform students on all aspects of controversial questions. 

4. The Board of Education shall provide a hearing in accordance with 
American principles of justice, whenever, in the judgment of the Board, 
materials of instruction or the work of ao individual teacher are seriously 
attacked by individuals or organized groups in such manner as to inter- 
fere with the normal administration of this policy.^'’ 

In concluding this discussion of the general setting for the discussion 
of controversial issues, it must be emphasized that the administrator owes 
the teachers the obligation to protect them in the exercise of their legiti- 
mate functions. If he fails to do so, all the high-sounding platitudes about 
academic freedom will be of little avail. There can be no academic free- 
dom for teachers if the administrator does not stand resolutely back of 
the teachers. On the other hand, the administrator is also charged with 
the responsibUity of protecting the public against propaganda by the 
teachers. In this task, too, he should have the support of the teaching 
group. 

Some techniques of democratic discussion The success of any plan 
for dealing with controversial ^ue$ will obWously depend upon the 
techniques which teachers use in promoting democratic discussion. The 
following generalizations are suggested as guide lines which the teacher 
may find helpful. 

1. The issues should grow out of the evolving learning situation. 
Thinking begins where there is a “forked-road” situation in which the 
learner must stop and take his bearings before proceeding on his way. 
Likewise, issues do not ordinarily come ready-made to be handed out by 

'‘Ibid., pp. 3-5. 
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the teacher for discussion. More frequently they arise In the process of 
planning or exploration. For example, the explosive race issue might 
grow out of a discussion of the United Nations. The issue of religion in 
politics is almost sure to arise in any realistic discussion of an election. 
The reading of a novel, such as Steinbedt’s The Gropes of Wrath, raises 
the explosive issue of capital-labor relations. In these cases, the issues 
that grow naturally out of on-going learning situations may well take the 
center of the stage. 

This does not mean, of course, that the teacher is irot free to raise 
important issues if the pupils fail to do so. As a matter of fact, he is 
obligated to help the students to sec all of the significant implications of 
the learning situation, Thus in a discussion of the theory of evolution as 
applied to human beings, the issues involving science and religion might 
appropriately be raised by the teacher at the proper stage of develop- 
ment. So long as the students accept the issue as being important for 
them to explore, it does not matter who raises it. 

2. The discussion should be so planned and organized as to bring 
out as many difering points of view as possible. One of the weaknesses 
of the debates that are so frequently (he major discussion activity of the 
high school is the fact that only two sides are presented. This is what is 
called “the two-valued orientation.” Undoubtedly, these debates fre- 
quently result in wajped points of view because of the form in which the 
propositions are cast and the established technique of dealing with them. 

For most people political questions have only two sides. As a matter 
of fact, under a two-party tystem, the voter is reduced to expressing his 
preference for one of two candidates, and if he isn’t very careful he will 
be led to believe that one represents the good, and the other the bad, with 
no middle ground. Our present-day judicial system of dealing with crim- 
inal offenses, in which the accused is found “guilty” or “not guilty,” en- 
courages the “eithet-ot” type of thinking. 

The “multiple-valued” orientation clearly promises more for arriving 
at sound decisions, and teachers and discussion leaders should use every 
possible means of encouraging the exploration of all fruitful hypotheses. 
This important point suggests that the conventional debate should give 
way to group discussions involving the entire class, forums, round tables, 
and panels, where all shades of opinion may find a place. Unlike the de- 
bate, these forms of discussion encourage the suspension of judgment 
until all aspects of the issues have been explored. 
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3. Good discussion requires that problems, words, and terms be 
clearly defined. Obviously, if there is no agreement upon the meaning 
of such words as democracy, conununism, and fascism, there can be no 
Vi-Drthwhilc discussion of conflicting political ideologies. These words are 
all high-level abstractions for which it is difficult to find referents. Until 
fairly recently, high-school students received little training in defining 
terms except in the areas of mathematics and science, and in these fields 
there was very little carry-over to other fields of knowledge. The present- 
day emphasis upon general language, the nature of proof, and semantics 
has pointed the way to new possibilities of increasing the effectiveness of 
discussion. 

The difficulty of conducting successful discussions of race questions 
is a good illustration of the necessity for defining terms. In area, 
many words such as Negro. Jew, Jap, or Russian have emotional con- 
notations which interfere with clear discussion. The individual has ac- 
quired in unaccountable ways abstract meanings of such words without 
having examined them in terms of realty. A discussion that proceeds 
from such a basis gets nowhere because the terms used are quite divorced 
from the evei)'day world of fact It is the business of the leader, usually 
the teacher, through appropriate questioning to get students to define and 
illustrate the terms they use. This may not only save much time but also 
help students to clarify their values. Sometimes prejudices are directed 
toward abstractions rather than toward reality. 

4. Good discussion requires that pertinent data bearing upon the 
issues be available and utilized in arriving at decisions. Perhaps the one 
thing that brings discussion into disrepute with teachers and students is 
the continued expression of opinion without supporting data. Such dis- 
cussions usually resolve into name-calling and accomplish nothing. If 
the discussants, for example, are not in possession of the known facts 
about “race superiority,” they are hardly in a position to make judgments 
about the comparative native mteDigence of Negroes and whites. If the 
discussants have not read widely the literature dealing with public owner- 
ship or control of utilities, they are hardly in a position to reach worth- 
while deebions. Here the discussion leader is obligated to keep pressing 
for the use of significant data, the wrighing of authorities, and the sus- 
pension of judgment until as much of the evidence as possible is in. Hasty 
judgments in class discussions tend to peqxtuate that failing which is so 
characteristic of life outside the sefao^ All too frequently the teacher 
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unconsciously contributes to hast)- conclusions, because he fears that he 
is not “covering ground.” The teacher will have to decide to sacrifice 
certain traditional values if he expects to help his students to do clear 
thinking upon pertinent problems. 

5. The discussion leader should try to secure the widest possible stu- 
dent contributions la the discussion. Very commonly group discussions 
fail because the contributions of all members of the group arc not elicited. 
Stenographic reports of discussions frequently reveal a tendency on the 
part of the teacher and a very few students to do all or nearly all of the 
discussing. This Is especially true when the discussion is “forced" by the 
teacher and is of no particular concern to the majority of the students. 
The teacher comes before the class and says, “Today let's have a discus- 
sion of the causes of the Civil War,” UTiai he really wants is to find out 
whether or not the students have read the textbook. The loquacious 
students respond readily, and (or emphasis the teacher repeats ihtir an- 
swers, improving on them if possible. Very soon the topic is exhausted, 
and only a few students have participated at aU. The difficulty, of course, 
is that the students are not facing a problem that is vital to them, and 
they therefore fee! no particular urge to participate except that participa- 
tion may improve their monthly grades. The simation would have been 
quite different U the discussion has been planned cooperatively and had 
centered upon the impact of the Civil War on our living today. Then stu- 
dents would have felt that they had a unique contribution to make to the 
solution of the problem. In this situation the responsibilit)’ of the teacher 
shifts from having the students “recite," to leading the discussion in such 
a way that all have an opportuni^ to contribute and conclusions are 
reached, however tentative they may be. 

Another thing that interferes with wide participation is the lack of a 
climate of permissiveness. Students arc afraid to express themselves, lest 
they subject themselves to the ridicule of the teacher or the other students. 
The utilization fay the teacher of the principles of sound group process is 
very necessary. Individuals must be respected, and differences in person- 
ality, opinions, and interests roust be utilized to enhance the quality of 
the discussion. 

6. Good discussion requires that decisions of individuals and gronpi 
be respected. Democracy cherishes respect for human personality and 
this means, among other things, that the teacher is bound to respect the 
deebions which students reach through discussion, assuming, of course, 
that such decisions are within the limitatioiis set in advance. The spirit of 
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free inquiry assumes that the solution of problems is to be determined by 
the use of the method of intelligence. There can be no preconceived solu- 
tion. The teacher may well be disappointed in the outcome, if it doesn’t 
agree with his own thinking, but he violates the method which he pro- 
fesses to cherish if he tries to impose his own conclusions on the group. 
If he does this, he is merely tm'iting his students to play with the forms 
of democracy, and students are quick to disan'cr that they arc expected 
to do nothing more than that. The counterpart of such action is a situa- 
tion in which the administrator asks teachers to make decisions but re- 
fuses to honor them unless they are the "right” decisions. The teacher 
should be disappointed if he does not succeed in getting his students to 
solve their problems by the use of the method of intelligence. Ortainly 
he is justified in protecting the conditions for reaching intelligent conclu- 
sions, and he may insist upon a re-examination of all available data; but 
beyond that he cannot go, if he is to continue to have the respect of his 
students. And this holds for the decisions of individuals and minority 
groups as well as for those of the majority. Wlsere the decision involves 
group action of some sort, of course the minority must conform to the 
majori^ decision, for that too is a part of democratic living. For example, 
if after careful and extended study the majority of the senior class decides 
that Quebec meets more of the criteria of a good trip than does New Or- 
leans, the best interests of the class would undoubtedly be served if all 
students conformed to the group judgment. If, on the other hand, the 
class were tiying to arrive at a conclusion concerning a local capital-labor 
dispute, all shades of judgment should be cherished and respected. In this 
situation, the objective would be to develop a better understanding, on 
the part of each student, of the nature of the dispute. Group consensus is 
not necessary.^* 

A SOUND PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
IS ORGANICALLY RELATED TO THE CURRICULUM AND TO 
DEMOCRATIC STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN THE CLASSROOM 

There is probably no area of bigh-school education in which more 
confusion exists than in the meaning of guidance and its application to 

" For an excellent presentation of discusson methods and a participant's check- 
list for “taking stock" of his panicipaiioB. see a pamphlet by R. E. Lee. Getting 
the Most Out of Discussion, Washington, DC.. American Library Association, 
t956. 
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the curriculum and classroom. And this confusion is more than academic, 
for it results in confused practices in the high school. 

Historical background of guidance This situation is more readily 
understood if guidance is considered in its historical perspective. The 
educational use of the term began in 1908 in connection with vocational 
placement, and for some time was applied only to the organized efforts 
of a school to find suitable jobs for high-school students in terms of their 
desires, vocational aptitudes, and training. So firmly did this limited con- 
cept become intrenched that even at the present time many people think 
of guidance primarily in terms of helping young people to find their 
places in the vocational world. As the high-school population increased 
and the formal curricular offerings expanded, a need arose for educa- 
tional guidance, and the concept was extended to include the help given 
to the student in choosing the curriculum best fitted (o his present and 
future needs. The increased complexity of ibc culture, the increased num- 
ber of broken homes because of mounting divorce rates, increased sensi- 
tivity to problems of mental hygiene and problems of health — all these 
contributed to the expansion of the meaning of the term, so that present- 
day writers classify guidance activities in terms of the many facets of the 
help given to young people in solving their problems, e.g., vocational, 
moral, social, and educational. In most cases these new functions were 
taken over by the school as supplementary activities without changing to 
any great extent the formal curriculum offerings. An exception to this 
statement is the addition to the formal curriculum of such courses as 
“occupational civics,” “economic civics," or “guidance.” These courses 
were usually offered early in the junior high-school period and were de- 
signed to orient the student primarily to the world of vocations, and sec- 
ondarily to the educational opportunities offered by the school. In the 
larger schools, these added functions were performed by new personnel 
known as counselors, deans of boys, deans of girls, or co-ordinators. In 
the smaller schools, they were assigned to the regular classroom teach- 
ers. In both cases, however, the classroom and guidance functions were 
regarded as quite separate and distinct. Many modem writers still hold 
to this distinction, as we shall sec when we examine the present meaning 
of the term guidance. 

The meaning of guidance Authorities in the field of guidance seem 
to be in fair agreement on the meaning of guidance. The earlier defini- 
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tions do not differ materially from those accepted today. A typical defini- 
tion of the earlier period is as foUows: 

Guidance in the secondary school refers to that aspect of the educational 
program which is concerned especially with helping the pupil to become ad- 
justed to his present situation and to plan his future in line with his interests, 
abilities, and social needs.*- 

Several years later, Chisholm expressed essentially the same idea this 
way: 

Guidance seeks to have each individual become famiVar with s wide 
range of information about himself, bis interests, his abilities, his previous 
development in the various areas of living, and his plans or ambitions for 
the future. Guidance then seeks to help him become acquainted with the 
various problems of social, vocational, and recreational ^justment which 
he faces. Out of the training and experience the individual gels in meeting 
and solving his problems while in school, guidance aims to develop in him 
insight into the solution of his problems of living as well as a creative initia- 
tive whereby he will throughout life be able to meet and solve his own 
problems adequately.*^ 

Both of these statements are but different ways of stating the purpose 
of education in the modem school. One might substitute the word “edu- 
cation” for guidance without in any way changing the meaning of the 
quotations. If this be true, why use the term guidance, at all? 

The definitions stated above are further reinforced and extended by 
the definition of guidance offered by Stiles and Dorsey: 

The major emphasis in guidance, as it is being advocated today, is placed 
on the provision of self-determination or self-guidance and on the function 
of guidance being mainly a matter of enabling individuals to make intelligent 
decisions on their own account. Most of the definitions of guidance, some 
of which are quite complex, can be slated simply by saying that guidance b 
o process of helping individuals and groups of indbiduals to make choices 
relative to recognized problems, the solution of which will lead to continued 
adfusiment.** 


"Shirley A. Hamrin, and Clifford t Erickson. Guidance in the Secondary 
School, New York, D. Appleton-Centory Company. Inc., 1939, pp. 1-2. 

** leshe L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in the Secondary School, New York, 
The American Book Company. 1945, p. 3. 

“ Lmdiey J. Stiles, and 5(a(tie F. Dorsey. Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schoob, New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1950, p. 238. (Italics in Onxinat.) 
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A more recent pronouncement reiterates the emphases which the 
above definitions place upon self-dtscovery, student initiative, and prob- 
lem solving. It concerns the creaticwi of "a favorable school climate for 
guidance,” the basic concepts of which arc these; 

( J) Teaching and guidance go hand in hand. Outdance is not something 
apart from teaching and the curriculum; 

(2) Guidance helps students make non-dircclive choices that will affect 
their present plans and plans for the future; 

(3) Guidance serves a diversity and mobility of capacities and interests 
of students. The more prescriptive the secondary curriculum be- 
comes for all students, the narrower (unction (or guidance for each 
student.^’ 


Again it will be noted that the emphasis is on helping youth to make 
“non-directive” choices, and upon cuiriculums that provide for flexibil- 
ity.^* 

At present two forces arc having enormous impact upon the concept 
of guidance and Its administration. The National Education Defense Act 
of 1958, under Title V, allotted 15 mdlion dollars to “Guidance, Coun- 
seling, and Testing.” Since the enactment of this legislation workshops 
and study programs dealing with guidance and counseling have been held 
on a nationwide basis. \VhiIe it is too early to predict the result, ft is fair 
to assume that the emphasis of the program will be upon the securing of 
adequate manpower for national defense. Certainly this was the intent of 
the Congress. Is this emphasis compatible with the concepts stated 
above? 

A second significant force is the scries of Conant Reports dealing 
with recommendations for the junior and senior high schools. These re- 
ports place much needed emphasis upon guidance and counseling. 
Conant recommends that “there should be one full-time counselor (or 

* Ellsworth Tompkins, "Guidance.’' NA5SF Spotlight, So. 47, 1 (March- 
April. 1961). 

“For a comprehensive report on research in guidance and covasellng, see, 
“Guidance and Counseling," fteriev of Educatioital Research, XXX, 95-179 
(ApnJ, I960) The first chapter, entitled “The Philosophical Foundations of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Work” by Williani D. \Mlkins and Barbara Perlmuth concludes 
a review of the research as follows; “Recent books and articles about personnel 
work show Jilde evidence of a CORsidered philosophical position or psycholo^cal 
point of view A basic philosc^hy h implied in some, but explicit in few. There is 
real need to develop general pruiaples and a theoretical foundation." (p. 102). 
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guidance officer) for c\er)’ two hundred fifty to three hundred students 
in the high school." Since be also endorses the comprehensive high 
school, it follott-s that this counselor nx)uld deal with students with widely 
differing backgrounds and interests. This recommendation is certainly to 
be commended — provided that the counselors conceive their responsibil- 
ities in terms of the democratic philosophy of guidance expressed above. 
There is some evidence that this h not the case. 

Tor example, the program for the “academically talented," which in- 
cludes the top 15 to 20 per cent of students as determined by scholastic 
aptitude Or other tests, is quite rigid. Recommendation 9: The Program 
of the Academically Talented reads as follows: 

A policy in regard to (he elective programs of academically talented boys 
and girls should he adopted as a guide (o the counselors. In the type of 
whool I am discussing the following is strongly recommended as a minimum: 

Pour years of mathematics, fotir years of science, in addition to the four 
years of English and ihree years of social studies: a lota] of eighteen courses 
with homework to be lakcn in four years. This program will require at 
least filteen hours o( homework each week. 

Many academically talented pupils may wrish to study a foreign lan- 
guage or an additional course m social studies. Since such students arc 
capable of handling twenty or more courses with homework, these additional 
academic courses may be added to the recommended minimum program, 
ff the school is organized on a seven- or eight-period day (Recommendation 
2), at least one additional course without homework may also be scheduled 
each year. 

If as school policy a minimum academic program including both mathe- 
matics and a foreign language is recommend^ to the academically talented 
pupils and their parents, the counselors will have the problem of identifying 
as early as possible the members of the group. It may well be that, in the 
next lower 10 or 20 per cent of the boys and girls in terms of schohstic 
aptitude on a national basis, there arc a number who ought lo be guided into 
similar but less rigorous prograros.^^ 

Conant points out that such a program does not preclude the coun- 
selor from “advising exceptional programs in exceptional cases." How- 
ever, it is evident that all or nearly all students who are capable of pur- 
suing an academic program “should be prided into'' such a program. The 

•’James B Conant. The American High School Today, New York, The Me- 
Graw-HiII Book Company, Inc.. 1955, pp 57-58 (Italics added.) See also the more 
recent report by the same author' Education in the Junior High School Tears, 
Princeton, N. J., Educational Testing Service. I960. 
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counselor should also “persuade over-ambitious parents of a child with 
little academic ability” that eleventh- and twelfth-grade mathematics, 
physics, and foreign languages are too dilTicult. To be certain that coun- 
selors are performing their function of guiding their bright students into 
the prescribed program, Conant recommends that boards of education 
require principals to submit an annual academic inventory listing ap- 
proximately the upper 15 per cent of the academically talented students 
in terms of national norms, together with summaries of their high school 
programs. Thus the board of education can determine the effectiveness 
of the counseling program.** 

Conant used the academic inventory to gain information concerning 
the more able students (120 l.Q. or above) graduating from all Mary- 
land high schools with 100 or more students in the graduating class.*® 
He reports the “generally good record” of the boys. In 90 per cent of the 
schools, at least half of them studied mathematics and science for seven 
years. However, in contrast with the “good record” of the boys, in only 
33 per cent of the schools did at least half of the girls study these sub- 
jects for seven years. 

If the guidance and counseling program is to help students to develop 
their talents and interests, it does not seem to the authors that the coun- 
selors’ failure to “persuade" mote girls to lake seven years of mathemat- 
ics or science can be looked upon as necessarily bad counseling. Boys and 
girls with I.Q.’s of 120 or above possess many potentialities and interests. 
Certainly some of them might well punue advanced work in the human- 
ities, or the arts, or even iu some vocational field. Democracy needs all 
sorts of talents, and in the judgment of the authors, good guidance coun- 
selors should not try to channel the talents of students into fields that 
they, or some expert, believe to be superior to other fields. 

While Conant allows for exceptions, it seems clear to us that his pro- 
gram tends to pattern the program of as many students as possible to in- 
clude heavy emphases upon mathematics, science, and foreign languages. 
It is true that he recommends that “all students should be urged to in- 
clude music and art in their elwtive programs,”*® but with the heavy 
academic programs requiring 15 to 20 hours of homework, little or no 
time remains for these so-called soft subjects. 

“ See Conant. op. ch.. Recommendation It : The Academic Inventory. 

•Ibui., pp. 119-122. 

“/W., p. 48. 
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Making due allowance for exceptioos, we believe that the Conant 
guidance program, while laudable in many respects, is not consistent with 
a democratic philosophy of guidance. 

The classroom teacher and guidance The present emphasis in the 
literature on guidance is upon the expert who devotes all or nearly all 
his time to counseling and testing students. However, it must not be for- 
gotten that the curriculum, if it is designed to meet the needs, solve the 
problems, and extend the interests of boys and girls, is the principal in- 
strument which the school possesses for guidance, and the classroom 
teacher is the key to the entire process. In the rush to extend guidance 
services the classroom teacher is frequently left out of the picture. WTiy 
the neglect? The answer is to be found, in part at hast, in the character 
of the traditional bigh-school curriculum and the nature of the teachers 
preparation. 

^VhiJe theoretically it has always been claimed that a curriculum 
made up of organized subjects met the needs of students, as a matter of 
fact these subjects have been far removed from the actual problems which 
youth face in the modem world. What problems arc met, for example, 
through the typical course in world history, classical or modem language, 
advanced mathematics, or literature? For the student who expects to at- 
tend college and has been strongly motivated to prepare for the college 
entrance examinations, such subjects undoubtedly meet a need, however 
remote the actual content may be from his present-day living. But what 
of the large numbers of students who have no desire or expectation of 
going to college? For them these subjects represent mere hurdles to be 
jumped in the process of getting a high-school diploma or arriving at the 
end of the compulsory education period. In a wider sense, of course, the 
“good” student finds security and a sense of achievement in being able to 
perform successfully the tasks set by the school, however meaningless 
they may be in terms of his present living. Some subjects may even pro- 
vide a necessary means of temporary escape from the stem realities that 
he faces on the playground or in his social life outside the school. If the 
above picture is accurate, then it is fair to ask where youth turns for a 
solution of his problems. 

As one way of remedying the situation, schools have adopted com- 
prehensise homeroom programs, which have a multiplicity of purposes, 
such as record keeping, supervised planning for class or school social 
affairs, and guidance. In most instances homerooms arc rather ineffective 
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for guidance purposes, not only because of lack of time, but also because 
the organization is external to the on-going life of the students, both in 
and out of the school. In many schools the homeroom has degenerated 
into an administrative desicc for checking attendance, making announce- 
ments, keeping pupil records, and preparing reports. 

If the curriculum is to become an effective instrument for guidance, 
a drastic reorganization is necessary.®* 

Another block to effective guidance is the traditional role of the 
teacher as a maker of assignments and a hearer of recitations. For his 
new responsibilities as a counselor as viell as a teacher, a new type of 
teacher preparation is needed. The familiar plans of building up majors 
and minors in organized subject-raaticf fields, without any reference to 
the use of the subject matter in learning, with separate courses in psy- 
chology' and methods of leaching, general and special, and a short period 
of practice teaching. wiU have to give way to drastic reorganlzaton which 
prepares teachers for their new responsibility. The tendency among 
teacher-education institutions is to add nerv courses in guidance and field 
work to the already overcrowded curriculum, but this is, at best, a make- 
shift The gap between professional and academic courses will have to 
be closed, and prospective teachers will need to be taught to see knowl- 
edge as an tosirumeni for helping students to solve their problems. This 
is a task which few teacher-education institutions are prepared to under- 
take. Meanwhile, school administrators will need to develop in-service 
programs in the form of workshops or study groups, possibly with the 
assistance of college personnel, for the purpose of re-educating teachers 
in terms of their new functions. As such programs become widespread, 
the teacher-education institutions will need to reorganize to meet the new 
demands. In the second place, as teachers assume more and more respon- 
sibOity for individual as well as group instruction, traditional notions of 
class size and teaching loads will have to undergo change. To ask the 
teacher to assume new respoosibilities without corresponding readjust- 
ment in the number of daily student contact, and in class size, is a way of 
insuring the failure of the enterprise. 

The role of the guidonce specialist It must not be assumed that all 
of the problems which students face can be satisfactorily solved through 
programs of curriculum development or better preparation of the class- 
room teacher. There will still be need for personnel that is especially 


See Chapters VI. VII. and XIV. 
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equipped to give certain specialized ^pes of assistance to students. Ex- 
pert assistance will be needed to carry out the following functions, among 
others. 

1. To coordinate the group and individualized instruction which is 
the principal responsibility of the classroom teacher. 

2. To administer programs for promoting a better understanding of 
the student, through the securing of adequate data and the utilizing of 
these data in helping the student to make wise decisions in terms of his 
immediate and long-range goals. 

3. To aid in vocational placement of students both in the part-time 
Work program of the school and in full-time employment at the end of 
the period of formal education. 

4. To deal with difficult cases of physical or psychological malad- 
justment which require special training and skill of a psychiatric nature. 

5. To maintain a follow-up of graduates and drop-outs and to inter- 
pret data regarding such a follow-up for the purpose of improving the 
guidance program and the total school program. 

In addition to carrying out these specialized functions the guidance 
counselor needs to be well prepared in the curriculum area. In this capac- 
ity he may help individual teachers in recognizing the guidance possibil- 
ities in their respective fields. He may also aid teachers in the develop- 
ment of resource units, not only in the general education program, but 
also in the specialized areas. A guidance counselor, with a broad point 
of view, might well serve as the curriculum director of the school. 

It seems obvious that the program of guidance which we have set 
forth would facilitate democratic student participation in the classroom 
by‘-breaking down the barriers between guidance and education, and 
freeing the teacher to work with students on their individual problems, as 
well as those which are common to the group. 

This concludes the presentation of the various aspects of community, 
school, and classroom that have important bearings upon effective stu- 
dent participation. The next chapter presents some illustrations of how 
teachers work with students to develop feaming units in the classroom. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has been built around three major generalizations that 
deal with the conditions under which satisfactory student participation 
can best be developed. 
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1. Effective student participation in the high school is contingent on 
the creation oj a democratic climate for learning and an understanding of 
group processes in the classroom. 

The climate of the high school today is certainly influenced by the 
charge of the critics that the schools have become “soft,” that students 
do not work hard enough and are relatively undisciplined. This, say the 
critics, is partly responsible for the wave of juvenile delinquency that is 
sweeping the country. This criticism has resulted in many high schools in 
more rigid requirements, “tougher” examinations, and more externally 
imposed discipline. 

Student participation does not flourish under such a climate, since it 
is an attempt to translate the basic principles of democracy in terms of 
the day-to-day life of the schcml. Contrary to the belief of many people, 
it does not mean that students are allowed to do as they please, but rather 
that the activities that make up the cuniculum of the student be planned 
and carried out through the cooperative thinking of the teacher and his 
students. The teacher does not abdicate, but assumes such control over 
the situation as will facilitate the achievement of democratic values and 
the efficient carrying out of purposes and plans. 

A satisfactory climate for student participation can be facilitated by 
democratic administrator-teacher relationships, by the development of a 
common philosophy of education which provides a guide for curriculum 
development and classroom procedures, by a program of pre-planning by 
means of flexible teaching guides, and by a good public relations program 
which acquaints laymen with the philosophy and program of the school 
and provides for lay participation in various aspects of the program. 

Since teacher-student planning is a process rather than an end result, 
it is to be expected that the extent of such planning will be conditioned 
by the ability and willingness of the students to assume their proportion- 
ate share of responsibility. The teacher has to start at the level on which 
the class can think and work cooperatively and move to higher levels in 
terms of the maturity level of the group and its growth in the ability to 
assume greater responsibility. To do this, the teacher should be familiar 
with the basic principles of group process. 

2. Dealing with controversial issues is one of the imperatives of a 
democratic school system and is on effective means of improving the 
quality of student participation in the school program. 

Teaching of controversial issues is inseparably related to the ideals 
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and values of democratic living. Hierefore, if the school accepts as its 
supreme obligation the progressire rancfament of living, it must insist on 
Its right to deal fairly with every significant controversial issue that is of 
interest to students and at their maturity les’el. Along with this right must 
be placed the obligation to refrain from propagandistic activities which 
are certain to undermine the confidence of the community in the integrity 
of the school. 

Close cooperation with community groups is essentia] to good under- 
standing, but the school should not forget that its primary obligation is 
to promote desirable changes in the behavior of the students rather than 
to serve the community directly. 

The right of the school to deal with controversial issues can be safe- 
guarded if teachen practice satisfactory techniques of discussion, and if 
their relationships with the community indicate their competence to deal 
with important issues with which the community is concerned. 

3. A sound program of guidance in the high school is organically 
related to the curriculum and to democratic student participation in the 
classroom. 

The development of separate and distinct guidance programs came 
about as a result of the formalism of the cuiriculura which has been an 
obstacle to providing optimally for the meeting of the needs of students. 

If the high-school curriculum is organized to meet the needs of students, 
the distinction between guidance and education is eliminated, and the 
classroom teacher becomes the center of the “guidance” program as he 
works from day to day helping students to solve their problems. 

There is, of course, need for the guidance specialist to work with 
teachers and students in situations requiring special training and skill. 
The guidance specialist in working with students should avoid utilizing 
undue persuasion and pressures. In other words, he should possess and 
practice a democratic philosophy of guidance and counseling. 
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Teachers and Students at Work: 
an illustrative unit 
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The Setting 

The Ohio Slate Univcrsily School k an integral part of the Center for 
School Experimentation. It provides an educational program from the 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 

The unit described is a part of a six-year general-education program 
which might be characterized as a modihed Type IV Core based upon 
loosely structured problem areas (see Chapter VI). The eighth grade 
consisted of 15 boys and 13 girls, a total of 28 students, all but two of 
whom had worked with the same core teacher during the previous year. 

For convenience of presentation, the observer classified the activities 
carried out in the core block of lime into six categories: (1 ) unit study, 
(2) free reading, (3) language arts and creative writing, (4) class busi- 
ness meetings, (5) social activities, (6) guidance and counseling, and 
miscellaneous activities. It is not easy to determine the exact amount of 
time spent in each of these six groups of activities, because the activities 
are not definitely scheduled in advance but rather are the outcome of the 
cooperative living and study of the students and the teacher. However, 
the observer approximates the time distribution as follows; 


Acdvlt'ies 

The coce-btock of licne 
The learning unit 
Free reading 
Language arts and 
creative writing 
Class business 
Social activities 
Other activities 


Total Hours During the Quarter 
165 hours (2 hours and 4S minutes per day) 
65-70 hours (65-70 minutes per day) 
20-24 hours (20-25 minutes per day) 

40-45 hours (4 hours a week) 
10-12hours(l hour a week) 

13-17hours 
4-6 hours 


These figures concerning the hours spent in each of the eighth-grade 
core activities during the quarter should not be considered the standard 
for time scheduling because other groups may schedule differently ac- 
cording to student needs. Moreover, it should be emphasized that the 
eighth grade ha^ an exper KSwnAai language class scheduled four hours per 
week during the core-block of time. 


ondory Schpats of Korea, Unpublished doctoral study. Columbus, Ohio, TTie Ohio 
State University, 1959. Tlie description of the work of the core class is based upon 
continuous observation of the group in action for one quarter and a series of con- 
ferences with the core teacher. It is a verbaum account with only minor supplemen- 
tation and editing. 
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and recorder for each. The groups were asked to make a list of the char- 
acteristics of core as they had experienced h last year. Each group re- 
ported, and the results were carefully examined and consolidated by the 
whole class. The following characteristics were listed: 

1. Core is the most important class. 

2. We arc all together in core. 

3. It is the hub of our schedule. 

4. Core is not a special subject but a tie-in of several. 

5. This is a place to improve a subject that you can't get anywhere 
else in the program. 

6. Core is the special center of the class. 

7. Core is the combination of a number of classes. 

8. Where we learn to think for ourselves and be more independent. 

9. ^Vhere we learn a wide variety of subjects. 

10. Where we get a background In world affairs and Icam how to 
express ourselves. 

11. Core helps us in choice of good literature, helps irt grammar, 
creative writing, spelling, current affairs. 

12. We learn to pursue our own interests. 

In addition to this list the students accepted the following character- 
istics which were suggested by the teacher: 

1. A block of time 

2. Pupil-teacher planning 

3. Problem-solving approach 

4. Guidance 

5. Required of all 

6. Evaluation 

7. Fundamentals 

Following the defijung of the meaning of core, the class spent about 
half an hour in clarifying the meaning of democracy. The point was made 
that since the term democracy seemed to figure so largely in the philoso- 
phy of the school and the puipows of core, it would be well to take a 
look at this term to see if cveiyone was talking the same language. A 
dittoed statement distributed by the core teacher provided a framework 
for this discussion. In discussing what democracy means the members of 
the class agreed that: (1) democracy means freedom; (2) democracy 
means self-government; (3) democracy means differences of opinion; 
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(4) democracy means tolerance and patience; and (5) democracy re- 
quires training and plenty of practice- They seemed to feel that the hard 
part is to play hard to win and j-et be considerate of the other person. 
Core seemed to be a place where the students saw possibilities for having 
many experiences to help them learn to make democracy \Nork. 

The next preparatory step for selecting the learning unit was to re- 
evaluate the criteria for choosing a unit which the class had formulated 
a year ago. Four new ideas were combined with the previous criteria, and 
the following list was agreed upon by the class; 

The core unit should: 

1. Be what we need, not just what we want. 

2. Be something we haven't done before. 

3. Be interesting to all of us. 

4. Not be too broad or too narrow. 

5. Have enough resources; books, magarines, trips, films, radio, speakers. 

6. Not be too difficult or too easy. 

7. Be chosen from one of tbe 14 problem areas. 

8. Be able to use some of (he teachers in art, music, science, etc. 

Selecting the Unit 

With these preparatory steps completed, tbe students began to sug* 
gest possible problems or units. About twenty possible problems were 
suggested and evaluated in terms of tbe criteria. Of these there were eight 
problems which seemed promising for study: 

1. What are the strengths and weaknesses of a democracy and tbe 
Russian form of government? 

2. Wbat should be the role of the United States in world affairs? 

3. Wbat are the conflicts between the slate and national governments? 

4. How can we build toward peace in “one world”? 

5. Should we stop nuclear testing and what are the problems involved? 

6. How can we better understand the religions of the world? 

7. What is involved in the fwesent conflict over the segregation issue? 

8. How can we learn through international cooperation more about the 
world? 

Each student selected one of these problems for an exploratory study 
of its appropriateness as a unit of study. A foroi designed for recording 
the findings of the exploratoiy study was provided by the core teacher. 
The core teacher and the librarian worked very closely svith students in 
the completion of the forms. 
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and recorder (or each. The groups were asked to make a list of the char- 
acteristics of core as they had experienced it last year. Each group re- 
ported, and the results were carefully examined and consolidated by the 
whole class. The following characteristics w«re listed: 

1. Core is the most important class. 

2. "We are all together in core. 

3. It is the hub of our schedule. 

4. Core is not a special subject but a tie-in of several. 

5. This is a place to improve a subject that you can’t get anywhere 
else in the program. 

6. Core is the special center of the class. 

7. Core is the combination of a number of classes. 

8. Where we learn to think for ourselves and be more independent. 

9. Where we learn a wide variety of subjects. 

10. Where we get a background in world affairs and learn how to 
express ourselves. 

11. Core helps us in choice of good literature, helps in grammar, 
creative writing, spelling, current affairs. 

12. We learn to pursue our own interests. 

In addition to this list the students accepted the following character- 
istics which were suggested by the teacher: 

1. A block of time 

2. Pupil-teacher planning 

3. Problem-solving approach 

4. Guidance 

5. Required of all 

6. Evaluation 

7. Fundamentals 

Following the defining of the meaning of core, the class spent about 
half an hour in clarifying the meaning of democracy. The point was made 
that since the term democracy seemed to figure so largely in the philoso- 
phy of the school and the purposes of core, it would be well to take a 
look at this term to sec if everyone was talking the same language. A 
dittoed statement distributed by the core teacher provided a framework 
for this discussion. In discussing what democracy means the members of 
the class agreed that; (1) democracy means freedom; (2) democracy 
means scU-goverament; (3) democracy means differences of opinion; 
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(4) democracy means tolerance and patience; and (5) democracy re- 
quires training and plentj’ of practice. Hiey seemed to feel that the hard 
part is to play hard to win and yet be considerate of the other person. 
Core seemed to be a place where the students saw possibilities for having 
many experiences to help them learn to make democracy work. 

The next preparatory step for selecting the learning unit was to re- 
evaluate the criteria for choosing a unit which the class had formulated 
a 3 ’ear ago. Four new ideas were combined with the previous criteria, and 
the following list was agreed upon by the class; 

The core unit should: 

1. Be what we need, not just what we want. 

2. Be something we haven’t done before. 

3. Be interesting to all of us. 

4. Not be too broad or too narrow. 

5. Have enough resources: books, tDagazines, trips, films, radio, speakers. 

6. Not be too difficult or too easy. 

7. Be chosen from one of the 14 problem areas. 

8. Be able to use some of tbe teachers in art. music, science, etc. 

Selecting the Unit 

With these preparatory steps completed, the students began to sug- 
gest possible problems or units. About twenty possible problems were 
suggested and evaluated in terms of the criteria. Of these there were eight 
problems which seemed promising for study: 

1. What axe the streuglhs and weaknesses of a democracy and the 
Russian form of governmenl? 

2. SVhat should be the role of tbe United States in world affairs? 

3. ^Vhat are the conflicts between the slate and national governments? 

4. How can we build toward peace in *006 world"? 

5. Should we stop nuclear testing and what are the problems involved? 

6. How can we tetter understand the reli^ons of the world? 

7. What is involved in the present conflict over the segregation issue? 

8. How can we learn through international cooperation more about the 
jvorid.'* 

Each student selected one of these problems for an exploratory smdy 
of its appropriateness as a unit of study. A form designed for recording 
the findings of tbe exploratory study was provided by the core teacher. 
The core teacher and the hbrarian worked very closely with students in 
the completion of the forms. 
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After a few days of individual exploratory study, the class was divided 
into eight groups in terms of the ei^i suggested problems. Each small 
group had a series of group discussions as svell as time for individual 
work. The core teacher and the librarian were frequently called upon by 
each group whenever their help was needed. When the groups were ready 
to report to the class, one or two groups were scheduled each day. Each 
group report was followed by discussion. As a result of these small- 
group reports and the discussions which follow'cd, two problems were 
favored by the majority of students. They were; “Problems of Religions” 
and “Problems of Racial Segregation.” However, at this point the class 
learned that the ninth graders had already chosen a unit on “Compara- 
tive Religions.” Accordingly, the class decided to study racial segregation 
and to postpone the unit on religions until the Winter Quarter. 

^\'hen the class had finally decided on the unit “Problems of Racial 
Segregation,” tw-o and a half weeks time had passed. During this period, 
of course, other core activities were also carried out. The description of 
these activities will be presented later. Before the class proceeded to plan 
for the unit study, each student was asked, as a bomewotk assignment, to 
submit a written self-evaluation in terms of the following items: 

1. Describe how the process of choosing the unit looked to you. lllus« 
traic your points. 

2. NVhat part did you play in the choosing? What do you think about 
how you operated during these weeks? 


Planning the Unit 

The very next day after the class had selected the core unit, the 
librarian brought to class a truck of study materials related to the unit. 
Each studem selected materials best suited to him. The class, at the be- 
ginning of the study of the unit, agreed that the purpose of the unit was 
to understand better the problems of segregation and to seek better solu- 
tions for them. As the students read they were to list specific questions 
and issues to be dealt with in the unit study. A total of S2 questions and 
issues was gathered, discussed, and classified into eight major aspects of 
the unit. These were; (1) definitions of terms, historical aspects, 
(3) scientific aspects, (4) educational aspects, (5) employment aspects, 
(6) social aspects. (7) civil rights aspects, and (8) housing problems. 
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A continuous emphasis was to be placed on the solutions of the problems 
instead of stopping at the fact-finding level. 


Working on the Unit 

The class decided to work on some of these problems on a total-group 
basis and on others on a small-group basis. First of all, the class studied 
the definitions of the terms which frequently appeared in the materials 
they were using. Several students served at different times as chairmen of 
the class discussions. ^Vheneve^ cenain situations developed, the teacher 
reminded the students to evaluate their discussion procedures and to 
make needed changes. Segregation, prejudice, friendship, peace, human 
rights, freedom, and hatred were the major terms treated in the group 
discussions. In order to have better discussions, each student prepared a 
sheet of written definitions he had developed from dictionaries and other 
reading materials. 

When the students decided to try to symbolize these terms, an art 
teacher was called in to help the class learn more about symbolization. 
Two hours were utilized for the art teacher’s instruction on symbols and 
for the symbolical drawings by the students. Meanings and harmony of 
colors, arrangement of the total picture, and levels of abstraction were 
the major considerations to be emphasized in the s}'TDbollcal drawings. 
The drawings were exhibited on the bulletin boards, and each student 
was asked to make an oral and written explanation of his abstract draw- 
ing. As students expressed their imeresi in more abstract work (or sym- 
bolical drawing), a one-hour period was scheduled for each of two 
groups to work on this problem in the fine arts studio under the guidance 
of the art teacher. Students were divided into two groups to work at 
different times because the fine arts room is not large enough for all 28 
students to work at the same time. 

While the discussion of terms was being carried on, students were 
reading about the history of racial segregation in the United States. The 
need for careful note-taking was emphasiKd. The discussion of the his- 
torical aspects of the wwit (oUowsd abtyost ths. same pattero of gtoop dis- 
cussion as that used for the discussions of definitions of terms. Whenever 
a new word was used by any student be was asked to define the word for 
the class. 

For the study of the scientific aspect of the unit, a science teacher was 
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called upon to lead the discussion. Major emphasis in this aspect of the 
unit was on the “evolution of race.” The problem of evolution was 
studied in tenns of such factors as (I) overpopulation, (2) variation, 
(3) struggle for existence, and (4) survival of the best-adapted by the 
process of natural selection. The science teacher introduced various 
books and articles for study. As the discussion proceeded there emerged 
a number of possible science projects to be carried out by individuab and 
groups. Approximately 10 hour periods were used by the science teacher 
with this group, and thb was the largest participation by a single teacher 
of special-interest areas. The majoT conclusions in the study of the sci- 
entific aspect of the unit were that genetically the human race is unique, 
and that people do not differ from each other. 

When the class realized that about two-thirds of the quartet had al- 
ready passed and that five more aspects remained to be considered, the 
teacher and students re-evaluated dtelr procedures and decided to worV 
on the remaining aspects on a committee-work basis. Five committees 
were orgamzed around the remaining five aspects: education, employ- 
ment, bousing, social discrimination, and civil rights. 

It should be pointed out here that the librarian was also continuing to 
work on the selection of appropriate materials. As the result of the co- 
operative work with the core group, she was able to make an annotated 
bibliography on the unit. The librarian also supplemented the bibliogra- 
phy with her personal comments on the authors and the contents of the 
materials. Students were deeply impressed by the librarian's presenta- 
tion, and they hastened to the library to get the books they thought would 
be valuable. 


Culminating Activities 

The committees used the work period for committee meetings and 
individual research, and, as the end of the quarter approached, they 
planned how to organize their group reports, how to present them, and 
how to utilize their resource personnel. During this period of preparation 
for the culminating activities, the entire class met together for a few 
periods to evaluate the work they had completed and to schedule the 
core activities for the limited remaining core periods of the quarter. Each 
student was asked to submit a written outline of the work he had done 
within the committee as well as in his individual research report. 
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A variety of methods of committee reporting were used. These in- 
cluded: (I) a panel discussion, (2) a model Board of Education meet- 
ing, (3) a model Senate Q)miniltce meeting on Civil Rights, and (4) a 
symposium. 

In connection with their report the oommittee on housing invited, as 
a speaker, the Executive Head of the Columbus Urban League. The com- 
mittee had prepared in advance a series of 19 questions to be answered 
by the speaker. Following are three typical questions: 

Is there a shortage of bousing for negroes in Columbus? 

During negro slum clearance, where do the negroes go? 

Are there any laws concerning the rights of a negro to own property 
in a white neighborhood? 

Two other speakers were also invited in connection with other com- 
mittee reports: one was a newspaper editor who had special interest and 
experience in studying and reporting on segregation problems; the other 
was a negro senior girl in the school who had experience in living in a 
white neighborhood. 

Four films were viewed in connection with the unit. In addition, 
charts were made and maps were used. In addition to the contributions 
made by the librarian, a science teacher, and an art teacher, the eleventh- 
grade core teacher recommended to the class three references which she 
considered to be excellent. A student interviewed her mother who is a 
public-school teacher to find out the problems of public schools in deal- 
ing with mixed racial groups. More than 1 50 books and pamphlets were 
used by these eighth-grade students during the development of the learn- 
ing unit. This number does not include the many articles in various peri- 
odicals which were also used by students. 
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EVALUATION OF THE UNIT 

The final evaluation of the unit was made after all the committees 
had completed their reports. The final evaluation period was divided into 
two parts: one for written evaluation and the other for oral evaluation. 
The teacher prepared the evaluation sheet which included the following 
questions: 

1. We planned to cover (be history, scientific background, current prob- 
lems. and solution. Do you think we covered these satisfactorily? 
Explain your answer. 

2. How well do you feel that ihe following were covered? Did you learn 
much about each? How could they have been improved? 

Housing 

Employment 

Education 

Social discrimination 
Civil Rights 

3. On the back of this sheet answer this question: How well have you 
performed (reading, speaking, uTiling. listening) during this quarter's 
study? 

The oral evaluation which was made by the total group was initiated 
by the teacher who raised questions about how the students thought they 
achieved the purposes they had set up at the beginning of the study. The 
discussion covered their planning, individual work, group work, re- 
source niatetials and persons, dming. and oeganiration. While favorable 
comments were made by the students concerning the resource materials 
and resource persons and some of the individual group activities, the 
following represent their su^esUons for improvement; 

1. Some aspects of the prt*lem rcc«ved loo much time and energy of 
the class resulting in the sacrifice of other equally important aspects. 

2. Each committee was too independent of the others. 
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3. Even in a given committee, each individual plajed his role separately, 
and there was little integrating effort as a group. 

The following is the core teacher’s evaluation of the unit of work: 

STRENGTHS IN PLANNING: 

1. Taking time to re-define core helped new students adjust and re- 
emphasized the purposes for those who were still a bit vague. 

2. Using and revising last year's criteria resulted in economy of time 
and evaluation of criteria. 

3. A more direct approach in helping students understand the difference 
between a problem and an issue proved to be of value. 

4. Working in groups to investigate possible unit studies without regard 
to a special interest ia the study was good self-discipliae. Most of the 
class thought it challenging to tty to put forth much effort in investi- 
gating a study they weren't initially attracted to. 

5. The students were increasingly able to think for themselves and 
“stand up and be counted" when a controversial issue was involved. 

6. The final struggle to set up the whole year's w ork resulted in students’ 
better understanding of when and how to compromise. TTiey became 
more insightful as to the difference between compromising in order 
to move ahead and compromising when a principle is involved. 

7. The students had many opportunities to struggle with the problem 
of choosing between good and good and how different this is from 
choosing between good and bad. 

STRENOTHS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT OF WORK: 

1. Scope was identified and modified as the study developed. 

2. Art experiences helped students express their emotional reaction to 
problems of segregation. 

3. Work with the art teacher helped students understand the principles 
involved in good bulletin-board display. 

4. Speakers and resource peisons were carefully prepared for in advance. 

5. Real involvement in the problem was shown by group reports such 
as the one presented by the education committee when they simulated 
a school-board meeting in a small swithern town, created the type 
of community and presented the problems in such a situation and 
possible solutions, llie audience found themselves, loo. involved in 
role-playing during the discussion period. 

6. Intelligent use was made of visual suds during reports — e.g , charts, 
maps, chalkboard, and fUms. 

7. There was much evidence of individual growth, social sensitivity on 
ibe part of the loial group, and an increased desire to learn. Learning 
really became respectable. 

8. There was increased depth in the thinking of specihe individuals and 
the group generally. 
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WEAKNESSES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNfT OF WORK: 


1. The boys were too vocal; they tended to dominate discussions. 

2. The scope was rather unrealistic but in spite of this the students 
covered an amazing amount of material and plumbsl the depths. 

3. There was frequent repetition of the same points. 

4. The distinction between arguing and discussing was not clear to many, 
especially the girls who would often label a heated defense of a posi- 
tion as an argument 

5. A number of the group fell it was a mistaVLe to modify our basic plan 
as conceived in the beginning of the study; however, they revealed a 
rather inflexible attitude. 

6. Teaching the use of the Reader's Guide would be better placed in the 
seventh year. A few individuals had been instructed by the librarian or 
the teacher prior to this year. 


1. Intellectual curiosity increased amazingly in this group. 

2. The students became Increasingly able to share materials intelligently 
instead of hoarding good books. 

3. There was general improvement in moving quickly and quietly to a 
new activity. 

4. The students were introduced to and bandied very well the “buzz” 
session technique. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

Another important activi^ that the eighth-grade core group and the 
core teacher planned, carried out, and evaluated was a pai^ for the sev- 
enth graders. This party was held for the purpose of introducing seventh 
graders to the upper-school social program. The project was suggested 
during one of the class-business meetings in the middle of October. Some 
of the planning took place during the class-business-meeting periods, but 
most of the work was carried on outside of the regular meeting periods. 

The students wanted to have a theme for the party which could be 
followed in decorating the party room and in carrying out all activities. 
Six possible themes were suggested by the students and the teacher; these 
were examined in terms of possiWlilics of visualizing them in the decora- 
tiofis. Through democratic procedures the class decided on the theme: 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” the title of a book by Jules 
Verne. Since all the students had read this book, they knew what they 
could do with this theme. The stage was designed as an underwater cave 
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and the surrounding area portraj'cd a typical underwater scene. The 
entrance to the party room was designed to resemble a bookcover for the 
book, and the program also was tied in with the theme. 

Six committees were organized: ( I ) Entertainment, (2) Name Tags 
and Invitations, (3) Lighting, (4) Records (Music), (5) Refreshments, 
and (6) Decorations. Each committee had its own responsibility for that 
aspect of the party, but practically all students contributed to all commit- 
tees by suggesting new ideas to other comm/ffees and by making articles 
to be used by the Decorations Committee. 

The Entertainment Committee worked closely with the Music Com- 
mittee in order to have a well-organized entertainment program. A 
twcnly-minute “floor show** was planned and carried out by the com- 
mittee under the guidance of the core teacher. Obviously, the show was 
closely related to the theme. The Committee for Name Tags and Invita- 
tions made the name tags In various shapes which were appropriate to 
the theme; they prepared and delivered an invitation to the seventh 
graders. At the party, this Committee also served as a reception commit- 
tee. The class president and the social chairman, who served as host and 
hostess of the party, respectively, also greeted the members of the class 
and their guests at the door. The committee invited the parents of four 
students to serve as “chaperons.” ft was the responsibiiity of the commit- 
tee to make sure that the chaperons were having an enjoyable evening. 

In addition to the chaperons, other parents attended the party. The stu- 
dents appeared to enjoy having them. The Lighting Committee worked 
with a related arts teacher in selecting and placing the spotlights. The 
work of putting up the lights had to be done after school because the 
room used for the party was scheduled for use by other classes during the 
school day. The Music Committee consulted a music teacher concerning 
the selection of music appropriate to the theme. This committee also 
worked with a related-arts teacher in learning how to operate the record 
player which was in charge of this teacher. Since this record player is very 
sensitive and expensive, the students needed to be specially trained for 
using it. The Refreshments Committee worked closely with a home- 
economics teacher in planning the menu and in preparing the refresh- 
ments. The Decorations Committee worked closely with a fine arts 
teacher in planning and executing the decorations for the party room. 
Various kinds of model fish and undersea plants were made by the enure 
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WEAKNESSES LV THE DEVELOP>^E^fr OF THE UNIT OF WORK; 

1. The bojs were loo vocal; they tended lo dominate discussions. 

2. The scope was rather unrealistic but in spite of this the students 
covered an amazing amount of material and plumbed the depths. 

3. There was frequent repetition of the same points. 

4. The distinction between arguing and discussing was not clear to many, 
especially the girls who would often label a heated defense of a posi- 
tion as an argument. 

5. A number of the group fell il was a mistake to modify our basic plan 
as conceived in the beginning of the study; however, they revealed a 
rather inflexible attitude. 

6. Teaching the use of the Reader's Guide would be better placed in the 
seventh year. A few individuals bad been instructed by the librarian or 
the teacher prior to this year. 

CE-NERAI. comments: 

1. Intellectual curiosity increased amazingly in this group. 

2. The students became increasingly able to share materials intelligently 
instead of hoarding good books. 

3. There w'as general improvement in moving quickly and quietly to a 
new activity. 

4. The students were introduced lo and bandied very well the “buzz” 
session techtuque. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

Another important activiqr that the eighth-grade core group and the 
core teacher planned, carried out, and evaluated was a party for the sev- 
enth graders. This party was held for the purpose of introducing seventh 
graders to the upper-school social program. The project was suggested 
daring one of the class-business meetings in the middle of October. Some 
of the planning look place during the class-business-meeting periods, but 
most of the work was carried on outsiifc of the regular meeting periods. 

The students wanted to have a theme for the party which could be 
followed in decorating the party room and in carrying out all activities. 
Six possible themes were suggested by the students and the teacher; these 
were examined in terms of possibilities of visualizing them in the decora- 
tions. Through democfatic procedures the class decided on the theme: 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” the title of a book by Jules 
Verne. Since all the students had read this book, they knew what they 
could do with this theme. The st^e was designed as an underwater cave 
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and the surrounding area portrayed a typical undenvaicr scene. The 
entrance to the party room was designed to resemble a bookcover for the 
book, and Uic program also was lied in with the theme. 

Six committees were organized: (I) Entertainment, (2) Name Tags 
and Invitations, (3) Lighting. (4) Records fMusic), (5) Refreshments, 
and (6) Decorations. Each committee had its own responsibility for that 
aspect of the party, but practically all students contributed to all commit- 
tees by suggesting new ideas to other committees and by making articles 
to be Used by the Decorations Committee. 

The Entertainment Committee worked closely with the Music Com- 
mittee in order to have a wcll-oijanizcd entertainment program. A 
twTnty-minute “floor shov/*’ was planned and carried out by the com- 
mittee under the guidance of the core teacher. Obviously, the show was 
closely related to the theme. The Committee for Name Tags and Invita- 
tions made the name tags in various shapes which were appropriate to 
the theme; they prepared and delivered an invitation to the seventh 
graders. At the party, this Committee also sened as a reception commit- 
tee. The class president and (he social chairman, who served as host and 
hostess of the party, respectively, also greeted the members of the class 
and their guests at the door. The committee invited the parents of four 
students to serve as “chaperons." It was the responsibility of the commit- 
tee to make sure that the chaperons were having an enjoyable evening. 
In addition to the chaperons, other parents attended the party. The stu- 
dents appeared to enjoy having them. The Lighting Committee worked 
with a related arts teacher in sclecling and placing the spotlights. The 
work of putting up the lights had to be done after school because the 
room Used for the party w'as scheduled for use by other classes during the 
school day. The Music Committee consulted a music teacher concerning 
the selection of music appropriate to the theme. This committee also 
worked with a related-arts teacher in learning how to operate the record 
player which was in charge of this teacher. Since this record player is very 
sensitive and expensive, the students needed to be specially trained for 
using it. The Refreshments Committee worked closely with a home- 
economics teacher in planning the menu and in preparing the refresh- 
ments. The Decorations Committee worked closely with a fine arts 
teacher in planning and executing the decorations for the party room. 
Various kinds of model fish and undersea plants were made by the entire 
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class. Some woik was done duiing the core period but most of it was 
done at home. 

The whole class carried out a research project iiv science in order to 
learn about the characteristics of the underwater world. Some of the 
model fish made by the students were so well done that the science teacher 
asked the class to exhibit them in one of his science classes. 

Preparation for the party continued for slightly more than three 
weeks, although only about !3 hours were actually spent in preparation. 
The party was held in the evening and, in the observer's judgment, was 
very successful. 

On the day after the party, the class met for an evaluation. Special 
emphasis was placed on finding out what was good or bad, why it was 
good or bad, how to correct or improve social activities. Each committee 
led the evaluation discussion on the part of the event for which that com- 
mittee had taken responsibility. 

As an indication of appreciation for the party, the seventh grade sent 
a “Thank you" note to the eighth grade and planned a rclum party for 
the eighth graders during the next quarter. 

As their part in the Thanksgiving Day celebration, the class partici- 
pated in the High School Assembly. The Christmas season is usually a 
big event for all classes, but the eighth-grade class realized that their unit 
study was under time pressure because of the nearness of the end of the 
quarter, and they decided to have a simple party lest the unit study be 
interfered with unduly. 


FREE READING 

Free reading in the eighth grade is usually scheduled at the beginning 
of each core period which follows the physical education class. As stu- 
dents arrive in the core room from the physical education class, they be- 
gin immediately to read. As they read books of their own choosing, the 
teacher spends the time in individual guidance. Sometimes this period is 
only a few minutes long, at other tin^ it may be more than an hour long 
depending on the teacher’s judgment On the average, 20 to 25 minutes 
daily are devoted to free reading. 

Although the core teacher and the librarian play significant roles in 
guiding the reading of the students, great emphasis is placed on the mu- 
tual assistance provided to students other students when desired. In 
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one of ihe written self-evaloatioiis, a student wrote, “I have broadened 
my reading experience quite a lot, with the help of other boys.” 

An analysis of the reading records of the eighth graders for this one 
quarter indicates that the number of books read by individual students 
ranges from four to a maximum of 35 books. Each student read on the 
average about eight books during the quarter. More than 90 per cent of 
the books read were fiction. According to the core teacher and the li- 
brarian, most of these students can re«l at the average level of the 
eighth grade or higher. 


LANGUAGE ARTS AND CREATIVE WRITING 

As noted earlier, four hours per week within the core-block were 
allocated to language arts and creative writing. During the quarter in 
^hich the unit on “Problems of Racial Segjcgatloa” was developed, an 
experimental program in finguistics* was put into effect. It was under- 
taken in an attempt to discover whether modem linguistics could provide 
an approach to the study of language structure that was both simpler and 
more accurate than the old techniques of grammar. Students worked ap- 
proximately three hours per week with the language arts teacher. The 
core teacher was an active participant in the sessions, and on many occa- 
sions both the cone teacher and the language arts teacher worked with the 
total group Of with smaller groups as the need arose. 

Considerable time was spent studying syntax and developing a lan- 
guage for talking about language. Basic patterns of the English language 
were analyzed and the relation of these to the development of a personal 
style of writing was emphasized. Writings of Ernest Hemingway, John 
Steinbeck, and Robert Penn Wazjea were among those examined by 
members of the class. In analyzing particular sentences and passages 
from these authors students were encouraged to discover new structures 
and subsequently to use them. Pieces of writing in which the students 
consciously attempted to use the new structures (or structures they were 
not using well, or not using at all) were assigned daily. And each paper 

* For a more extended treatment sec Donald R. Bateman, Speculaiionj Concem- 
tng Symbolism, The Communication Core, Language, Studies in English. Bulletin 
Number 1, Columbus, Ohio. Center for_SrfiooI Experimentation. The Ohio State 
University, 1959, (Mimeographed), "nib" general approach to the study of patterns 
of English b similar to that found in Paul Roberts. Patterns oj English. New York, 
Uarcourt, Brace and Company, 1956. 
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was read carefully by both the language arts teacher and the core teacher 
and suggestions concem'ing structure and content noted. 

It was hypothesized that students who had had some organized op- 
portunities to explore the many varied structures would exhibit some 
significant changes in their own writing over a period of time. A com- 
parison of “before” and “after” selections from a number of eighth-grade 
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wnters revealed that many changes did take place over the time during 
which they had worked on syntax and related language study. The later 
writing was richer in detail. The sentences tended to be longer, and the 
units they are composed of were more carefully mterrclated. And there 
were a number of structures that are not customarily observed in eighth- 
grade writing. 


CLASS BUSINESS 

The class spent a one-hour period weekly on class business. The pri- 
mary purpose of thic meeting is for self-government by the use of demo- 
cratic procedures. The following outline illustrates the Epical class busi- 
ness meeting: 


1. Call to order 

2. Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting 

3. Treasurer’s report 

4. Old business 

Evaluation 

Proposals and decision-making 

5. New business 

Proposals 

Discussions 

Decision-making 

6. Adjoummenc 

During the Autumn Quarter, the major problems discussed and acted 
upon were the planning of parlies and money-making projects, discus- 
sions of self-discipline, and discussions of the problems related to the 
Student Council. Several students were elected by the class either as rep- 
resentatives to the Student Council or to sub-committees of the Council. 

The eighth-grade core teacher participated in the business meetings, 
and she structured the meeting somewbat whenever it became desirable 
because of students violating some democratic principle. However, there 
was one meeting that was more structured than usual. In this meeting, 
the ninth-grade core teacher, who also served as a faculty representative 
to the Student Council, was invited to participate and to give his expert 
guidance in conducting a democradc business meeting. 
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GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

As far as informal and incidental guidance is concerned, the entire 
period devoted to the cote is a continuous process of guidance. However, 
in this section the more or less fonnal and organued guidance and coun- 
seling activities will be described. 

The core period on the first day of the Autumn Quarter was entirely 
devoted to orientation and to the selection of electives. The core teacher 
announced the appointment of the new director of the School, and stu- 
dents were infonned that in relation to this they were going to be in- 
volved in some experiments. Two new students were introduced to the 
class. Procedures for reporting tardiness and absence were explained. 

Making choices among the arts electives was an important problem 
and took, more than an hour. Four teachers lepicseoting the courses in 
related arts, home arts, vocal music, and science came to the class and 
each of these teachers gave a brief explanation of the nature of the course, 
its schedule for the school year, and the limitation of the number of stu- 
dents to be enrolled in the coune. The explanation was followed by 
questions and discussion. Special attention was given to securing a bal- 
anced groupbg of students among these four courses insofar as the bal- 
ancing could be achieved without disregarding the interests and needs of 
any student. Moreover, each student was asked to secure his parents’ 
approval of his choice. 

The library orientation activity was also a significant experience for 
the eighth-grade core group. A two-hour period was set aside for this ac- 
tivity. The librarian show«J the class a film strip concerning the methods 
of effective use of the library. Along with the showing of the film strip, 
the librarian gave supplementary’ illustrations and answered the ques- 
tions of the students. Following the instruction, the class went to the 
library in order to gain experience in the actual use of the library. During 
this time (approximately one hour) the library was closed to students of 
other grades. Procedures m using the Reader's Guide and In locating 
books, articles, stories, poems, movies, and plays were practiced by each 
student. 

In order better to guide students in their selection of free reading 
books, the Iowa Silent Reading Tests were administered. On the basis of 
the results of the tests, interviews were held by the core teacher with most 
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of the students. Helping students understand their own strengths and 
weaknesses in reading and providing for means of improvement were 
the consistent purposes of the counselmg during the free-reading period. 

During the Autumn Quarter there were three special behavior-prob- 
lem cases, and for each case a comprehensive parent-teacher conference 
was called. One student who bad manifested aggressive behavior was 
referred to a staff member whom the staff considered to be well qualified 
to handle problem cases. Another student was referred to an expert in 
the University Counseling Center. These two students continued their 
work in the normal classroom situation. There was no feeling of “being 
singled out” as problem cases, as they continued to live and learn to- 
gether with the other students. The establishment of very close coopera- 
tion among the teacher, parents, and the professional counselor in help- 
ing these students, is the responsibility of the core teacher. 

In an attempt to help students develop self-understanding and to help 
the core teacher better to understand her students, an hour period in the 
quarter was devoted to having each student write what he thought about 
himself. These writings served as important data for guidance and coun- 
seling of individual students. 

SUMMARY 

Some Generalizations Concerning the Work of the Core Group: 

1. It involved a large time-block (2 hours and 45 minutes per day). 

2. Within the time-block in addition to the core unit several types of 
activities were carried on: guidance and counseling, business activities, 
social activities, free reading, experimental language arts, and the like. 

3. The students and teachers worked democratically. This was mani- 
fested in selecting the unit, deciding on work plans, working together as 
a class and in small groups, cooperative evaluation of the unit, and co- 
operative planning of social actmties. 

4. The emphasis throughout the unit was upon the use of reflective 
thinking, rather than upon arbitrary action. The teacher consciously 
helped the students to “inteflectualize” the democratic processes involved 
in the work of the class. 

5. The work of the class provides an excellent illustration of the use 
of a large number of resources, rather than dependence upon a single 
text. 
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GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

As far as informal and incidental guidance is concerned, the entire 
period devoted to the core is a continuous process of guidance. However, 
in this section the more or less formal and organized guidance and coun- 
seling activities will be described. 

The core period on the first day of the Autumn Quarter was entirely 
devoted to orientation and to the selection of electives. The core teacher 
announced the appointment of the new director of the School, and stu- 
dents were informed that in relation to this they were going to be in- 
volved in some experiments. Two new students were introduced to the 
class. Procedures for reporting tardiness and absence were explained. 

Making choices among the arts electives was an important problem 
and took more than an hour. Four teachers representing the courses in 
related arts, home arts, vocal music, and science came to the class and 
each of these teachers gave a brief explanation of the nature of the course, 
its schedule for the school year, and the limitation of the number of stu- 
dents to be enrolled in the course. The explanation was followed by 
questions and discussion. Special attention was given to securing a bal- 
anced grouping of students among these four courses insofar as the bal- 
ancing could be achieved without disregarding the interests and needs of 
any student. Moreover, each student was asked to secure his parents’ 
approval of his choice. 

The library orientation activity was also a significant experience for 
the eighth-grade core group. A two-hour period was set aside for this ac- 
tivity. The librarian showed the class a film strip concerning the methods 
of effective um; of the library. Along with the showing of the film strip, 
the librarian gave supplementary’ illustrations and answered the ques- 
tions of the students. Following the instruction, the class went to the 
library in order to gain experience in the actual use of the library. During 
this time (approximately one hour) the library was closed to students of 
other grades. Procedures in using the Reader's Guide and in locating 
books, articles, stories, poems, movies, and plays were practiced by each 
student. 

In order better to guide students in their selection of free reading 
books, the Iowa Silent Reading Tests were administered. On the basis of 
the results of the tests, interviews were held by the core teacher with most 
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of the students. Helping students understand ihe.r strength: and 
weaknesses in reading and providing for means cf improvernsn. were 
the consistent purposes of the counseling during the free-reading period. 

During the Autumn Quarter there were three special behavior-prob- 
lem cases, and for each case a comprehensive parent-teacher conference 
was called. One student who had manifested aggres»i->e behavior wa> 
referred to a staff member whom the staff considered to be we'i qualified 
to handle problem cases. Another student was referred to an expert l. 
the University Counseling Center. These two students continutd their 
work in the normal classroom situation. There was no feeling of being 
singled out” as problem cases, as they continued to live and leam to- 
gether with the other students. The establishment of very close coopera- 
tion among the teacher, parents, and the professional counselor in help- 
ing these students, is the responsibility of the core teacher. 

In an attempt to help students develop self-understanding and to help 
the core teacher better to understand her students, an hour period in e 
quarter was devoted to having each student write what be thought about 
himself. These writings served as Important data for guidance and coun- 
seling of individual students. 

SUMMARY 

Some Generalizations Concerning the Work of the Core Group. 

1. It involved a large lime-block (2 hours and 45 minutes per day). 

2. Within the time-block in addition to the core unit several types of 
activities were carried on: guidance and counseling, business activities, 
social activities, free reading, experimental language arts, and the like. 

3. The students and teachers worked democratically. This was mani- 
fested in selecting the unit, deciding on work plans, working together as 
a class and in small groups, cooperative evaluation of the unit, an co- 
operative planning of social activities. 

4. The emphasis throughout the unit was upon the use of reflective 
thinking, rather than upon arbitraiy action. The teacher conscious y 
helped the students to "intellectualize” the democratic processes mvo ve 
in the work of the class. 

5. The work of the class prowdes an excellent illustration of the use 
of a large number of resources, rather than dependence upon a single 
text. 
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6. The group drew upon the community leaders for help in under- 
standing some of local problems involved in the unit. 

7. The core teacher drew upon spedalists on the school staff, e,g., 
an art teacher, a science teacher, a language arts teacher, and the librarian 
to help in specialized aspects of the work of the group. 

8. The core unit iUustrates how various disciplines may be drawm 
upon in solving common problems of living. 

9. The work of the group protddes a good illustration of the princi- 
ples of continuous cooperative evaluation. 

10. The unit of work shows the possibilities of learning the funda- 
mentals functionally as a nomial part of the day-to-day work of the class- 
room (the exception to this generalization was the experimental work in 
linguistics, carried on by a language arts teacher). 

11. The report indicates that the structure of the core program through 
pre-planned problem areas served as a rough guide in the selection of the 
learning unit without violating the principle of democratic student par- 
ticipation. 

12. The report indicates how a controversial issue can be handled 
with a reasonable degree of objectisiQ’. 

13. The account of the work of the class illustrates the normal steps 
in carrying out a unit of work, e.g., (1) deciding on the unit, (2) ini- 
datlng the unit, (3) working on the problems that the class decided were 
important, and finally (4) brining the work to a close and making a 
final evaluation of it. 

SELECTED REHRENCES 


For references dealing with the nature and devlopmenl of learning units, 
see bibliographies at the end of Chapters VI, K, X. 

For additional descriptions of learning units developed in different cur- 
riculum designs, and dealing wih a wide variety of problem areas, see the 
following; 

F. B. Stratemejer, H. L. Forkner. M. G. McKim, and A. Harry Passow, 
Developing a Curricutum for Modem I.iviRg. Second Edition, Revised, New 
York, Bureau of Publicatioin, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957. 
Chapter Xlll describes the work of a tenth-grade class with particular refer- 
ence to the activities carried out in » “persistent problems of living" core 
program. The core studies developed during the year by this class concerned 
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problems of Internationa] relationships, ix., the world’s trouble spots, Ameri- 
ca foreign policy, and the impact of nuclear energy on domestic and for- 
eign policies. 

t.eaniing units entitled; “Wbat Are the Major Problems Facing Ameri- 
can Education Today?” and “The Seas Around Us” are described in Lucile 
L. Luny and Elsie J. Alberty, Developing a High School Core Program, 
New York, The MacmiUan Company, 1957, Chapter VI. 

An over-all description of a democratically functioning class is presented 
by Rosalind M. Zapf in Democratic Processes in the Secondary Classroom, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Ptenlice-HaU, Inc.. 1959. Units on orientation to 
the school and democratic living are described in Chapters II and IV, re- 
spectively. TLapfs description of an earlier unit on democratic living appears 
in Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L Bossing. Developing the Core Curricu- 
lum, Second Edition, En^ewood Cliffs. N- J., Prenlice-Hall, Inc., 1958, 
Chapter VI. 

louise E. Hock and Thomas J. Hill provide a number of descriptions of 
general-education programs and examples of learning units in The General 
Education Class In the High School. New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
Iac„ I960. In Chapter III some varying points of view concerning general 
education are discussed and units illustrating them are presented. Among the 
units briefly described are; “Understanding Our Westward Growth Through 
Literature,” “Candidates and Campaigns,” and “Producer-Consumer Eco- 
nomics." 

The learning unit on racial segreganon presented in this chapter was an 
account by an observer. For another such account, see Willard L. Leeds, 
“Core Gasses in Action," Education. LXXIil, 275-296 (January, 1953). 
The observer describes learning units carried out by two core groups over a 
period of one year in an unidentified midwestern junior high school. An 
eighth-grade group devloped ten units around the ovcr-archjng theme; 
“Understanding American History," e g., “Go West, Young Man,” while a 
ninth-grade group developed eight units utilizing the broad theme: “We Are 
the Builders of Tomorrow," e.g , “Democracy vs. Communism." 

Butlerweck and Spessard describe a two-year program of unified studies 
which begins with a study of the community in which the students live, and 
culminates with the students planning and furnishing a home located in the 
hypothetical community which has been developed by the group. See Joseph 
S. Buiterweck and Katharine H. Spessard, The Unified Curriculum, A 
Study, Grades 7-8, New York, Rinehart and Company, Inc., I960. 

For an example of a unit developed in a rather specialized area, see the 
description of a home economtes unit entitled. “Dressing Myself on a 
Budget” in Jean D. Grambs, William J. Iverson, and Franklin K. Patterson, 
Modern Methods in Secondary Education. Rerised Edition. New York, The 
Dryden Press, Inc.. 1958, Chapter VL 
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SCIECTED AUDIO-VISUAl MATERIAIS-PART lii 
FILMS (All are 16mm sound) 

And Ko Bells Rnco. 60 min., color. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 Sbttecnth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Recommend^ changes in secondary education include flexible class size, 
individual and small group study, greater use of audiovisual materials 
and techniques. Accompanying booklet, "New Directions to Quality 
Education." 

Broader Concept of Method. (Two biw films and two silent filmstrips), 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Part 1. Developing Pupil Interest, 13 min. 

Pan H, Teachers and Pupils Planning and Working Together, 19 m'ln. 
Emphasizes contrast betw cen traditional and modem teaching procedures. 
Qear presentation of techniques of teacher-pupil planning. 

Freedom to Lear.v. 27 min., bAw or color. National Education Associa- 
tion, Public Reiations, 1201 Sixteenth Street. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Discusses how and why controversial issues are taught in the classroom. 
The Infiuentul Americans. 52 min., blw, Carousel Films, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York 36, N. Y. 

Team teaching. Urge classes, language laboratories, airborne television 
project Originally a CBS New-s presentation. 

Learning Throuck Co-operative Planning. 18 min., Mw, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 120th 
Street New York 27. N. Y- 

Shows how an all-school project can contribute to the learning of so- 
called fundamenUl skills. 

Our Town Is Our Classroom. 2! min., bA-w, Umted World Films, 1445 
Park Avenue. New York 29, N, Y. 

Produced by U.S. Army, origiDally for use in occupied areas. Shows the 
teaching of pupils in school about the government of their town. Instead 
of learning from books, the students sit in on town council meetings, in 
court, and in meetings between citizens and officials. 

PRACnaNQ Democracy in the Classroosi. 22 min., bAw. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, 1 150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

A co-operative approach to teaching American history by using methods 
that give the students opportunity to develop the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes of a desirable citizen of a democracy. 
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Problem Method. (Two ^ms), hSiW, McGraw-HiU Book Company, Inc., 
Text-FUm DepL, 330 42Qd Street. Xew York, N. Y. 

Part I, Defining the Problem and Gathering Information, 18 min. 

Part II, Using the InformaDon to Sedse the Problem, 16 min 

Depicts a high-school social studies class using the problem method under 

the guidance of the teacher in examiniog the role of pressure groups in a 

democracy. 

School and the Commcntty, 14 min.. bSsr, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., Text-Film Dept, 330 W. 42Dd Street, New York, N. Y. A 
follow-up filmstrip also avaflablc. 

The problem of the separation between many schools and their com- 
munit}*; the losses which both suffer thereby, a^ the benefits which both 
gain when they cooperate. 

Secure the Blessings. 27 nun., biw. National Education Association, 
Public Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street N- 'V.. U'asMngton 6, D. C. 

In school the children of America learn the waj-s of liberty which they 
must practice to keep America free. Ts'pical decisions which insols'e 
democratic way of lising. 

^'e Pi,a.v Together. (Companion film to Learning Through Co-operative 
Planning), 21 min., bl-w. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia Universin-. 525 W. I20ih Street New York 27, N. Y. 

filmstrips 

A Core Class Tells Irs Story. 72 frames, biw, sQent with captions, 
guide. Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. Indiana. 

Shows haw an ei^th-grade core class b oriranized. bow goals and plans 
are made with pupils, how a unit of work b carried to completion, and 
how the children are evaluated. 

A Core CY'RRrcui.t'.'i Class is Acnos. 46 tmaes, Ww, silent with text 
Audio-Visual hlaterials Consultation Bureau, Wayne State University, 
Detroit Michigan. 

Follows a topical ninth-grade core class from its Erst class meeting 
through vanous teacher-pupil plaosed actiiiiies and the final evaluation 
of the work done. 

Making TEACmNO Effective. 40 frames, bi-w, silent with lexL Teaching 
Aids Laboratory, The Ohio Stale Uiuversity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Excellent illustrations of sound educatKma! practices. 

The School Looks at the Commusity. 36 frames. bA-w, silent discus- 
sion guide. Audio-\lsual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wajme State 
Universiiv'. Detroit Michigan. 
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Experiences of a school system in making a community survey, illustra- 
ting that an awareness of the community’s make-up and needs will help 
to improve school<ommunity relations. 

Teachers at Work. (Five filmstrips, color, silent with captions and text 
frames), Teachitxg Aids Laboratory, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

1. Interacting with Children, SI ft. 

2. Using the 3R's to Widen Learning, 49 fr. 

3. Broadenitvg the Cuniculum and Enrichmg School Living, 59 (r. 

4. Developing and Extending Themselves, 28 fr. 

5. Contrihuling to Educational Advance. 51 fr. 

An integrated series presenting all aspects of a modern teacher’s work 
with children in the elementary grades. Most of the ideas presented are 
equally applicable to the scondary level. 

RECORDINGS 

Educational Growth Series, microgroove. 33V5 rpm. Educational Re- 
cording Services, 5922 Abernathy Drive, Los Angeles 45, California. 

A series of forty-one 36-44 minute discussions by educalors on a variety 
of topics, all more or less applicable to teacher education programs. The 
following tides are particularly applicable to the material discussed in 
Part III of this volume: 

Order Number 

203. Pan I— treating ihe Emotional Environment for Learning, Kimball 
Wiles. 

Part IJ — Creating the Intellectual Environment for Learning, Kim- 
b^WHes. 

208. Teacher-Pupii Planning Techniques, Harry H. Giles. 

210. The Improvement of Teaching Through Audio-Visual Materials, 
Edgar Dale and James D. Finn. 

212. The Use of Group Dynamics in Classroom Teaching, Willard B. 
Spaldiog. 

214. Guidance in Modern Schools, Shirley A. Hamrin. 

220. Principles on Teaching and Learning of the Secondary School Level, 
Hugh M. Shafer. 

222. Tfie Teacher and Puhiic Relations, Irving R. Melbo. 

224. Let Us Make a Study of Study (Effective Study Habits), William H. 
Burton. 

Laura Zirbes Recordings on Teacionc and Learni.kc. 22 tapes, varying 
from 8-24 min., recorded at 7.5 ips, single track. Teaching Aids I,al»ra- 
tory. The Ohio Stale University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Child Development (4 tapes). Creative Teaching for Creative Thinking 
and Living (3 tapes). The Curriculum (6 tapes). Guidance (4 tapes), 
Language Arts (2 tapes). Teacher Education (3 tapes). 
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Resource Unit Development: principles, 
procedures, and illustrations 


IT WAS POINTED oul in Chapter IX Dial the emerging concept 
of general method calls for an abandonmenr of the daily-ground-to-be- 
covered method of organizing classroom acrivities and rhe subsritution 
of some form of unit organization. The learning unit was held to be the 
most promising approach to the reorganization of ctestoom teachmg. 
Such units have three general characteristics, they consist of ( 1 ) a broad 
comprehensive problem or related problems or projects, (2) a sen« 0 
related activities to provide common learnings for the group m a whole 
and individual learnings in terms of rhe speciSc problems, needs, and in- 
terests of students, and (3) evaluation materials for determining th^ut- 
comes of rhe work in rerms of behavior changes in students. In modem 
practice, as illusttated in ±e previous chapter, such leammg unite are 
planned and carried our cooperatively by the teacher and h.s group of 
students. They cannot therefore be thought of as part of preplBunmg. 
They eanml be developed in advome of leaching. They ate desenpUons 
of what happens when a teacher and a group of students enpge m a 
cooperative learning enteiprise. Consequently, learning units should not 
be regarded as lesson or unit plans. , . 

One reason why high school teachers have, by and large, failed to 
work democratically and creatively with groups of students m terms of 
cooperatively planned units of work is that convention^ materials such 
as prescribed courses of study and adopted teztbooks are not wel 
adapted to creative teaching. Such materials give direction to the work of 
the classroom and provide the teacher with ready-made plans for teach- 
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Klohi calls attention to the significant fact that this course of study pos- 
sessed a flexibility hitherto unknowfn. He supports his point by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the bulletin: 

This course of study makes the following important provisions; it indi- 
cates the direction in which the growth of boys and girls should proceed; it 
outlines the area of work for each: it pves suggestive raw materials of in- 
struction . . . arranged to facilitate ready reference. The teacher should use 
them as the editor uses encyclopedias and as the engineer uses manuals and 
tools. This concept of the course of study as a source book developed for 
the purpose of aiding teachers in planning and executing their work is 
fundamental to effective use of the material.* 

In 1938 the Rocky Mooniam Workshop, held under the auspices of 
the Commission on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association, gave considerable avtcniion to the development 
of “source” units which were intended for use in the schools represented 
by the teachers in the core area. They were developed by teachers repre- 
senting the various subject-matter fields. Some of the titles suggest the 
nature of the enterprise: Living in the Home; How Man Is Changing His 
Environment and Adapting Himself to New Conditions; Propaganda; 
Communication; Use of Leisure Time; Orientation to the New School.^ 

Since 1938 there have been a number of noteworthy attempts to de- 
velop resource units in various fields, principally in social studies. In 
some of them, the line between a resource unit and a learning unit is not 
sharply drawn, with the result that they provide a definite pattern of 
teaching. In others, the teacher is left to his own initiative in deciding 
how he shall use the material of the resource unit. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals and the 
National Council for the Social Studies have pioneered a type of resource 
unit organization which possesses certain similarities to the unit plans of 
Morrison, Thayer, and others and is now being promoted by the above 
organizations. These units were developed for use in the social-science 
area of the senior high school. 

Among the more than thirty titles of the units, which are kno^vn as 

* Teniaiive Course of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia Schools, Grade 
VIII. Richmond, State Board of Education. J934, pp. 37-38. (Italics added). 

’These units have not been published, bur a complete set (in mimeographed 
form) IS on file in the Education Library of The Ohio State University. Columbus. 
Ohio. 
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Ihc “ProWciTH in American Life Serice," ate the followng: ( I ) How Our 
Goeeramem Raiies anil SpenJs Mone). (2) American Youth Faces ihe 
Fulute. (3) Man anJ His Machines, (41 Economic Problems of the 
PostAVat Wortd. (5) Public Opinion in War ami Peace. (6) Interna- 
tional Otganiralion After the Wat. (7) Wat: ntc Causes, Eflccls, and 
Control of Inlcmationai Violence. 

ntc units base a tisofolj potpow:: (I) to prosidc the teacher with 
anlhcnlic and up-ttvilalc infortnation on a jiscn unit, and (2) to suggest 
appropriate ptocejutes for teaching and ctaluating the unit nic first 
purpose is achicsed by a carefully prepared statement by an expert in 
the field, the second, b) a suggested plan of teaching prepared by a 
■master teacher." It is this second phase that rrseafs the various steps in 
ihc development of the learning unit, nurse units arc published in pam- 
phlet form and ate disltibulcd on a nation-wide basis. 

In contrast with the resoutee units discussed above, most of those 
in current use have been developed for a specific situation such at a 
county or city school tntem They arc usually published in mimeograph 
form, sometimes with ilesible binding, and are distributed locally.* 


SOME CENEftAl CRITERIA FOR RESOURCE-UNIT CONSTRUCTION 

I Knnmt iinils cr/ of mine in off siumtioni imoMns PtxibiUty 
cl eonlenr end leor/iing-lMmingpeosTifiifcJ. Resource units have ptob- 
ablv been most widely used in eore-piogtam desclopmenl. This is doc to 
thc'fact that such proctams call for new- organiaations of material which 
draw freely from many subject fields. The tcslbool: in such cases be- 
comes whollv inadequate. Rigid schemes of scope and sequence give way 
to a nexible approach which calls for the marshaling of a wide variety 
of resources upon short notice, in response to classroom decisions arrived 
at cooperatively. 

h must be emphasi/cd, hossocr. that the core program has no mo- 
nopoly on the problems approach, student participation in planning, or 


•Two Hood eiamr'es. •mong many that mijihl be cued of such locally devel- 
oped resource malerials are: A complrtc aeries of resource ufl.U “United 
SJudies" developed for rades seven, eijht. and nine (for titles see pp. 

Merriam Kansas. Sh3wnee->tission DUirki High Schools. 1959. (Mimeographed); 
A ™'of “^ondary Curriculum Ciiidcs“ in each of the subject fields, usually 
covering the worL of three grades. Ftmnay. Ohio. Hancock County Public Schools. 
J958. (Mimeographed). 
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Klo^it caHs attention to the significant {act that this course of study pos- 
sessed a flexibility hitherto unknown. He supports his point by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the buflcun: 

This course of study makes the following important provisions: it indi- 
cates the direction in which the growth of boj’s and girls should proceed; it 
outlines the area of work for each; it pves suggestive raw materials of in- 
struction . . . arranged to facilitate ready reference. The teacher should use 
them as the editor uses encyclopedias and as the engineer uses manuals and 
tools. This concept of the course of study as a source book developed for 
the purpose of aiding teachers in planning and executing their work is 
fundamental to effective use of the material.* 

In 1938 the Rocky Mountain Workshop, held under the auspices of 
the Commission on the Relation of School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association, gave considerable attention to the development 
of “source” units which were intended for use in the schools represented 
by the teachers in the core area. They were developed by teachers repre- 
senting the various subject-matter fields. Some of the titles suggest the 
nature of the enterprise: Living in the Home; How Man Is Changing His 
Environment and Adapting Himself to New Conditions; Propaganda; 
Communication; Use of Leisure Time; Orientation to the New School.’ 

Since 1938 there have been a number of noteworthy attempts to de- 
velop resource units in various fields, principally in social studies. In 
some of them, the line between a resource unit and a learning unit is not 
sharply drawn, with the result that they provide a definite pattern of 
teaching. In others, the teacher is left to his own initiative in deciding 
how he shall use the material of the resource unit. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals and the 
National Council (or the Social Studies have pioneered a type of resource 
unit organization which possesses certain similarities to the unit plans of 
Morrison, Thayer, and others and is now being promoted by the above 
organizations. These units were developed for use in the social-science 
area of the senior high school. 

Among the more than thirty titles of the units, which are known as 

‘ Teniaiive Course of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virsinia Schools, Grade 
VIII Richmond. Slate Board of Education, 1934, pp. 37—38. (Italics added). 

’These units have not been published, but a complete set (in mimeofraphed 
form) is on file in the Education Library of The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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the “Problems In American Life Scries," arc the following: ( 1 ) How Our 
Government Raises and Spends Money, (2) American Youth Faces the 
Future, (3) Man and His Machines, (4) Economic Problems of the 
Post-War World, (5) Public Opinion in War and Peace, (6) Interna- 
tional Organization After the War, (7) War: The Causes, Effects, and 
Control of International Violence. 

The units have a twofold purpose; (f) to provide the teacher with 
authentic and up-to-date information on a given unit, and (2) to suggest 
appropriate procedures for leaching and evaluating the unit. The first 
purpose is achieved by a carefully prepared statement by an expert in 
the field, the second, by a suggested plan of teaching prepared by a 
“master teacher." It is this second phase that reveals the various steps in 
the development of the learning unit. These units arc published in pam- 
phlet form and are distributed on a nation-wide basis. 

In contrast with the resource units discussed above, most of those 
in current use have been developed for a specific situation such as a 
county or city school system. They arc usually published in mimeograph 
form, sometimes with flexible binding, and arc distributed locally.® 

SOME GENERAL CRITERIA FOR RESOURCE-UNIT CONSTRUCTION 

1. Resource units are of value in all siiiialhns invo/v/ng flexibility 
of content and teaching-learning procedures. Resource units have prob- 
ably been most wi'dcfy used m core-program devefopment. This is due to 
the fact that such programs call for new oiganizaiions of material which 
draw freely from many subject fields. The textbook in such cases be- 
comes wholly inadequate. Rigid schemes of scope and sequence give way 
to a flexible approach which calls for the marshaling of a wide variety 
of resources upon short notice, in response to classroom decisions arrived 
at cooperatively. 

It must be emphasized, however, that the core program has no mo- 
nopoly on the problems approach, student participation in planning, or 

•Two jrood MampJrt, amons many that mi^ht be cilcd of such JocaUy doej- 
oped resource materials are: A complete series of resource units for “Unified 
Studies" developed for grades seven, eight, and nine (for titles see pp. 214-215). 
Merriam, Kansas. Shawnee-Mission District High Schools. 1959. (Mimeographed); 

A series of “Secondary Cvrriculam Guides" in each of ihe subject Helds, ususlly 
covering the worV of three grades. Findlay, Ohio, Hancock County Public Schools, 
1958. (Mimeographed). 
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any other psychologically sound teaching procedure. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that Ae development of resource units is entirely appropriate in 
any learning situation in uhich the teacher has broken the bonds of tra- 
dition and needs help in discovering and utilizing a wide variety of re- 
sources. They have been utilized quite widely in social studies, science, 
industrial arts,® home economics, and physical education. 

WTiile resource units and guides arc increasing in populari^’, it must 
be admitted that they are still not in general use. However, with the rather 
phenomenal grow-th of block-lime classes it is likely that their use will 
increase, since this type of organization encourages teachers to utilize a 
wide variety of resources. 

2. Resource units are best developed by o group of teachers rather 
than by one teacher. This criterion docs not mean merely that a num- 
ber of people can produce a better product than one person can. It has 
been pointed out repeatedly that one justification for the use of the re- 
source-unit technique is that it provides a means of escape from the tra- 
ditional conception of teaching by breaking do^vn the compartmentalized 
conception of subject matter. It follows then that the personnel of the 
stall most likely to understand the contributions which a field mi^t 
make to a given problem area would produce a richer, more meaningful 
resource unit than would any one teacher, however broadly trained that 
teacher might be. This may be Ulusltatcd by an example taken from a 
cooperative project in which a number of specialists working together in 
a seminar under the direction of one of the authon sought to discover 
the contributions which their respective field might make to a unit on 
Problems of Self-Understanding. All agreed that the following activity 
might be carried out profitably by a class in a core program: 

Prepare lists of clothes that pupils have bought recently or will buy soon. 
Consider problems involved in buying clothes (color, style, use, fit) and pre- 
sent a style show after visiting local mcrchasts, making purchases, and getting 
ideas on what to present in the show.to 

•See Resource Units tot Industrial Arts io Wsconsin Schools, Curriculum Bul- 
letin 19. Industrial Arts 2, Madison Sute Departinent of Public Instruction, ]95l: 
Edward A. Krug. Cumculum Planning, Revised Edition, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. Chapter VIII. 

*• Harold Alberiy. and others, UlJizmg Subieei Fields in High-School Core Pro- 
gram Deielopmeni (Mimeo^phed), Colambin, The Ohio State University. 1950, 
p. 50. 
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science: 

1. Study of source and chemical nature of natural synthetic fibers. 

2. Relation of different kinds of cloth and methods of weaving, 

3. Chemical tests for cloth. 

SOCIAL studies: 

I. Study consideration of buying clothing as it relates to family income 
and expenditures: c.g., consider this statement by a twelve-year-old 
in a family budget meeting: "The one thing this family needs most is 
a new petmancrtl foe mother. My new sport clothes can come 
later." 


While there is undoubtedly room for disagreement upon the appro- 
priateness of some or all of these contributions, there will probably be 
general agreement upon the proposition that no one teacher would have 
been sensitive to many of the cooUibuiions suggested. Even where re- 
source units are developed within a given subject field, teachers repre- 
senting different fields of specialization can offer suggestions for enrich- 
ment 

It is fairly common practice io schools that have carried on work- 
shops in resource-unit development to work in teams of five or six teach- 
ers representing the major fields of knowledge. Even interested laymen 
and students may be brought into such groups. 

This is not to claim that one teacher may not improve his program 
by developing resource units. Many excellent units have been so de- 
veloped. 

3, Resource units are likely to be most effective when they are used 
by the group that prepares them. 5k)me resource units have been pre- 
pared on a national scale by experts. The Problems in American Life 
series, prepared by the National Council for the Social Studies and the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, is an example. 
Such units are of value and their development should be encouraged. It 
is true, nevertheless, that the teachers who participate directly or indi- 
rectly in the development of resource units tend to use them more exten- 
sively and effectively. Klohr points out tbU fact in his doctoral study of 
the resource unit. Among his conclusions is the following statement: 

Five factors tend to conlnbute to ibc effectiveness with which resource 
units arc used in the selected schools: (I) the organization and content ol 

" ibid., pp. 30-31. 
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Cou/utT. DaJe Cowup hJtUt thoto bp f. £dtar £^c 


Ditcovcring end orgeniung epproprieie ffievrcei it e Mrieui prebicni ones leeeliert hove 
been cenonopoTed fren> the grevnd*te4»e<eeerrd teoteptien of Itodiing. 

A group of ileff nenberi of the ICaloch Po'b Jvaier High School (Dode County, florldo) 
ore trerUng together in the retource center of the tdrooL 

resource unit developed for possible use in a core program or in tbe 
social science or language-arts areas by one of the authors and a group 
of graduate students at The Ohio Slate University.'* 

1. Philosophy and purposes. The philosophy and purposes of the 

^Harold Albeny. and others. Helping Teenagert Explore Values, Calombus, 
Ohio. The Ohjo Sure University. 1936. Note: The following studenti parucipaied 
in the development o! this unit: Kaymcmd Bridges, Evelyn Cummins. John Giesy. 
Earl Harmer. William Maize. Jean Marani, Raimood Palmer. Eugene Raddaiit, 
and Louis Schuster. These students, all teachers of wide experience, represented the 
following fields’, cote, social sdence. science, agriculture, language arts, and taisiness 
education. Because of lack of space, the various sections have been greatly con- 
densed but it IS hop^ that the abbreviated form will preserve the flavor of the 
monograph and provide good illustrations of the various sections. 
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resource unit should be clearly stated. If it is being developed for 
use in a particular school, the unit should, of course, reflect the basic 
philosophy and purposes which give direction to the school program. If 
the school has not developed a statement of its basic philosophy and 
purposes, the purposes stated in the resource unit should represent the 
highest level of agreement among the members of the group preparing it 

The following are the objectives of the resource unit which we are 
utilizing to illustrate the various sections of a resource unit. 

1. To help students identify and clarify the values they hold. 

2. To help students determine the sources of their basic values. 

3. To help students understand the role of values in directing their lives. 

4. To help students determine the consequences of acting upon their 
values. 

5. To help studeou develop ao ability and desire to appraise Ibeir values. 

6. To help students examine chtic^ly their method of acquiring and 
changing values. 

7. To help students become aware of the impact of the conflicting value 
systems on their lives. 

8. To help students develop an open-minded attitude toward those who 
hold different values. 

9. To help students develop a workable ami consistent philosophy of 
life.“ 

11. The Scope. The resource unit should contain a statement of the 
scope, i.e., the limits of the problem area included and the basic content 
in the form of concepts, issues, or problems. The purpose is to provide 
the teacher who uses the unit with help in understanding the possible 
aspects of the area which might be dealt with in the classroom. In short, 
it is a way of '‘briefing” the teacher on the possibilities and appropriate- 
ness of the area for the development of a teachbg-Ieammg unit for a 
particular class. 

There seems to be no common pattern in current practice for the 
content of this section of a resource unit For the most part statements 
of scope are veiy brief, consisting of bare outlines of content or lists of 
problems involved in the area. In contrast is the scope of the unit which 
we arc using as an illustration. This statement is a rather exhaustive 
analysis of the problem of values in our culture. However, only the 


'Ibid., pp. 1-3, passim. 
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introductory statement and the outline of the areas covered in the scope 
are presented here. 

A. The Nature and Interpretation of Values and Value Systems. 

I. What Are Values? 

In a very real sense the values of an individual represent his unique 
standards, his attitudes toward behavior, and are the expressions of what he 
prizes in life. Because values are individualized, though many of them are 
derived from the commonality of experience native to any group living in a 
societal structure, they are, nevertheless, expressions of selfhood. Every facet 
of human behavior is pervaded by value judgments and acts of valuing. And 
yet, values arc not always clearly apprehended by the individual or by soci' 
eiy*, often they cannot be sharply delineated as to source, process of acquisi- 
tion and change, and worth, llie fact that many people cannot articulate 
their values clearly or have not fashioned them into a consistent value sys- 
tem docs not minimize their role as directives in experience. It seems neces- 
sary for the individual to comprehend the nature of his values if he is to 
progress toward responsible adulthood and increase in a maturing under- 
standing of himself and his fellow men. For this reason the school must 
address itself to helping students become conscious of values and their influ- 
ence io daily living. 

For the purposes of this resource unit, **A value is, deSrted tougUy, a 
‘good,’ an object or quality or idea that one esteems highly, and that, in the 
conduct of living, one would prefer to other things as ‘worth/ to be 
achieved.” A value then, is a motivating force, a selecting factor, and an 
appraising concept which enables us Io make choices among alternative 
paths of action. Values arc decisive agents in formulating hypotheses and 
judging consequences. 

2. Value Systems 

3. Conflicting Value Systems 

4. Philosophical Value Systems 

a. Idealism 

b. Realism 

c. Experimcntalism 

d. Rcconstructionism 

e. Eclecticism 

5. Democracy as a Value System 
S. The Sources of Values 

1. The Individual and His Culture 

2. Religious Authority 

i. Secular Auihomy 

“ ioveph Juvunan. Theorits of Sreoadary Education in the United States, New 
York. Bureau of Publicaiions. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940, p. H. 
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4. Superstitions, Customs and Beliefs 

5. Personal Experiences 

6. The Democratic Culture 

C. The Aspects of Lhing in Which Values Find Expression 

1. Personal Lising 

2. Immediate Personal-Social Relationships 

3. Social-Cisic Relationships 

4. Economic Relationships 

5. Moral, Ethical, and Religious Relationships 

6. Aesthetic Relationships 

D. How Values and Value Systems Are Changed 

1. Through Inculcation of Someone in Authority 

2. Through Ph) siological Drises 

3. Through Emotional Experiences 

4. Through Concrete Reivardsaod Punishment 

5. Through Lo>e and Approval 

6. Through Reflective Thinking 

7. Through Cultural Conditioning 

8. The Psychology of Changing Value $)slecns 

E. How Beha\ior is Evaluated 

1. Standards of Behavior Set by the Culture 

2. Standards of Behavior Determined by Reflecuve Thinking 

F. Professional Bibliography 

The following bibliography of professional books is for the teachers use 
in further understanding the scope of this resource unit. The asterisks are 
indications of the reviewer's opinion of the value of each book. Three aster- 
isks indicate an excellent rating, two asterisks, very valuable; and one aster- 
isk, good. The bibliography is not exhausuve but should provide sufficient 
background material to aid the teacher in developing various learning units 
with students. The books marked with an *'S' are also recommended for 
students. 

Bettelheim, Bruno, Overcoming Prejudice, Chicago, Science Resea r ch 
Associates, Inc., 1953. 

T***This is a pamphlet of the Better Living Series. Written especially for 
S***parcDts and teachers but might reasonably be Used with high school 
students. Gives hints as to bow teachers and parents can help prevent 
prejudice from taking root, and deal with it when it does exist. 

Cantril, Hadley, The “Why” of Marfs Experience, New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1950. 

T*Chapter 2, "The Characteristics of Man" is a discussion of an out- 
standing characteristic of man which is to sense value attributes in 
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new experience and to recognize that they are unique for each 
individual. 

Hunt, hfaurice P., and Metcalf, Lawcnce E., Teaching High School 
Social Studies. New York, Haqier and Brothers, 1955. 

T***Auihors give backgrouml iofomution on the conflicts in our cul- 
ture . . .‘® 


III. Suggested Student Activities. A wealth of carefully selected 
group and individual learning activities, orgflnized for effective use, b an 
indispensable part of a resource unit. 

All of the possible student activities obviously cannot be included in 
a resource unit since many of them will develop as the teacher and 
students plan the learning unit. The activities should cover a wide range 
of types, such as creative and constructive activities, forum and round- 
table discussions, role playing, ps)cho- and socio-drama, class plays, 
painting, modeling, seeing movies, listening to recordings, taking trips, 
parties, fonxung social, economic, and political organizations, and the 
like. 

Factual and mere discussion questions have little place in a resource 
unit. They are products of the daily-ground-to-be-covcred procedure all 
too familiar in American education. 

Formulating, stating, and organizing suitable activities is one of the 
most diflicult tasks of the resource-unit builder. The use of the unit will 
probably depend upon how well this part is carried out 

Needless to say, activities should contribute to the realization of the 
objectives set forth in the unit; be sufficiently diversified to provide for 
a wide variety of individual differences among students; be comprehen- 
sive, and so clearly stated that the teacher and students utilizing them 
can readily grasp their meaning and implications. Since this section of a 
resource unit is one of the most valuable and difficult to construct, we 
are including the entire section on suggested activities from the resource 
unit on Helping Teenagers Explore i'alues. It will be noted that the 
activities arc organized in terms of the “aspects of living” developed in 
the scope. 

A. Personal Lhing 

■This area denotes the kinds of experiences which an individual has as a 

pp. 28-33. pasura. These are three typical samples of references. The 
unit contains 34 annotated references. 
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result of interaction with Ibc immediate cavironment of home and family. 
Personal values arc expressions of selfhood and personality. 

1. Ma^e a list of the values you think you accept and use in guiding 
your cver)day living. Keep a record of jour actions for a few days to see if 
jou really act in terms of these values. You might have your parents and 
friends keep a similar record regarding jou. 

2. Write a description of an important decision you have made recently. 
Try to recall the values you hold which influenced your decision. What seem 
to be the origins of these values? Examples: keeping something you found 
or Irjing to locate the owner; cheating or not cheating; going or not going 
to a certain place; reporting or ignoring violations of school rules by your 
classmates. 

3. Make a list of the problems about which you and your parents some* 
times disagree. Arrange these problems in three groups: 

a. Problems you feel you should be permitted to settle yourself. 

b. Problems parents should settle for you. 

c. Problems that retjuire family discussion and agreement. 

Discuss these with your parents. Howr do these kinds of decisions relate to 
your personal values? 

4. List ways by which you can be tactful in refusing to do things not in 
accord with your values. For example, smoking, drinking, staying out late, 
etc. Use this list as a basis for a panel discussion in class. 

5. Conduct a panel discussion composed of parents and students to ar> 
rive at what parents expect of their children and what children expect of 
their parents in relation to dating, drinking, smoking, number and frequency 
of dates, time to be home from dates, appropriate places for young people 
to go, amount of time to be devoted to study, and others. 

6. We do not often question the sources of our tastes in food, clothing, 
and habits of grooming. Select one of these areas and survey the class to 
determine their preferences and the sources of these preferences. Present 
your findings to the class after you have classified the answers under such 
headings as: home, other teenagers, magazines, movies, etc. In your discus- 
sion attempt to have your classmates decide if their preferences are the 
result of clear thinking or just acceptance of what others do. 

7. You and your classmates might develop a list of issues or beliefs 
about which there exist conflicts in the area of personal living. At the begin- 
ning of the unit write a short paper discussing your beliefs about these ques- 
tions. For example: 

a. Attitudes toward miDority groups. 

b. Attitudes toward teenage patterns of behavior. 

c. Attitudes toward different behavioral standards which parents re- 
quire of adolescents, 

At the end of the unit state your attitudes on the same issues. Do you have 
any keener insights into the sources of values supporting your opinions? 
Why? 
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8. Maie a display board illustrating the conflicting values which you and 
your parents hold. Examples might be the use of the telephone, dating prob- 
lems, what to wear, etc. Make these conflicts the basis for class discussion. 

9. Think of the person in jour life whom jou most admire. How has 
he met his problems? Compare his values of cooperation, tolerance, and 
self-reliance with those you hold. Are there any similarities? Any differences? 
If there are similarities, have you accepted these values because of the per- 
son or have you thought them through for yourself? 

10. Survey the literature available in your home library or some other 
library to which you have access for materials pertaining to values which are 
of interest to you or might be of interest to the class. Make accurate nota- 
tions on your readings so that they will be helpful to you in making contribu- 
tions to class discussion. 

11. Make a collection of poems, short stories, novels, TV programs, etc., 
especially liked by various members of the school staff- Include reasons for 
their preferences. Present the material to the group. Have the group try to 
determine any reUUoosWps hetween occupation ami preference in selections. 
Do die selections indicate any relationship between values and occupations 
in which people engage? 

12. Keep an account of the money you spend over a period of time for 
amusements and entertainments or recreation. Figure the percentage^ of 
allowance spent for amusement or recreation. Make estimates on a yearly 
basis. Follow this with a panel discussion on “How to Have Fun on Your 
Own" to show that recreation need not be expensive or elaborate. 

13. Organize a parenc-tcacher-student council to determine types of social 
functions to be approved for school children, time of terminating functions, 
time for returning home, approved places for holding student social func- 
tions, etc. 

14. Conduct a school-wide survey on the following: assuming you are a 
person with the necessary quaiilicalions and ability, and that the salary in 
each of the following occupations is the same, would you choose to be a 
mathematician, sales manager, clergyman, or politician? After choices have 
been made, ask the person to state briefly why he rnadc the choice be did. 
Tabulate the results to see if there is any si^iflcanl relationship between 
values and choice of occupation. 

15. Make a diary of one. two, or several days activities. If all identifying 
material is removed, these may be used for class discussion in comparing 
and contrasting the various value Judgments expressed in the diaries (such 
as reading the comics, watching television, attending the movies, helping 
around the house, etc.). 

16. Play the game, // / Had One Wish in the World. I Would Wish for 
. Jusufy your wish on the basis of your value system. 

17. Keep a record of the Jobs you perform in the home such as washing 
dishes, cleaning, washing the family car, etc. Tabulate these for all members 
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of the class and use the results as the basis for a panel, debate, or discussion 
to show the value judgments mvolsed. 

18. Ask the question of a ^>od sampling of jour high-school friends, 
"\Vhom would jou rather hate fora best friend: professional football plajer, 
lawjer, doctor, actress, judge, or others?" Ask the same question of “the man 
on the street.” Is there any relationship between the two sets of preferences? 
Do the results indicate that values change with maturity? Suggest hypotheses 
for any consistent differences between the choices of the two groups. 

19. Adolescents often complain that their parents' ideas of conduct do 
not fit the times. Arrange a panel discussion involving students and their 
parents to discuss whether conduct is a value pattern that must not change 
or whether it is a pattern that must be readjusted to conform to changing 
conditions in society. 

20. Select a value judgment such as; “Always tell the truth,” and present 
to the class reasons for accepting, rejecting, or modifying the generalization. 
\Vhat do you conclude about the applicabihiy of such generalizations for 
guiding behavior? 

21. Select a period of history and find out the patterns of conduct fol- 
lowed by teenagers at that time. Compare these patterns with standards of 
teenagers today. Present a talk to the class in which you report your findmgs. 
Through class discussion endeavor to discover the reasons w hy these patterns 
of conduct have changed. 

22. Make a list of the magazines and newspapers taken in your home as 
well as the types of books in y-our home library. Analyze the values which 
seem to underlie (he selection of these materials. Compare your results with 
those of your classmates. Through class discussion try to discover the influ- 
ence these materials may have bad on value fonnation. 

23. Observe several television shows with the aim of determining why 
they are or are not popular. How do the values one holds determine the 
shows he prefers? To what extent do the shows you observed coincide with 
the value system of the general public? 

24. Produce a short play in which a choice must be made between 
equally strong values. For example, a father has no money to buy food or 
medicine a sick child', he is too proud to ask for chanty and steals to get 
the needed supplies. How do values operate in situations where we have to 
choose between such alternatives? 

25. Dunng an information discusMOn or “bull session” with your friends, 
try to make a tabulation of the various topics of conversation. Present the 
results to the class for comment. What values are reflected in the 
conversations? 

26. Write and produce a short play depicting a family whose members 
fail to cooperate, fad to be loyal to each other, or fad to show affection. Be 
sure to include incidents that would be apt to happen to members of a family 
in which youngsters are the age of pupils in the class. 
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27. Write and produce a short play demonstrating the opposite of the 
above activity, i.e., a family that cooperates, etc. 

B. Immediate Personal-Social Relationships 

This area denotes the kinds ol experiences which an individual has as he 
assumes responsibilities and acquires status in the community thus coming 
in contact with adults and pens outside the family group. Values developed 
through these kinds of interactions make up the socialization process accom- 
panying growth. 

28. Choose several specific values and keep a scrapbook of articles, 
news reports, editorials, cartoons, pictures, etc., selecting for inclusion 
items which show the various applications of these values in everyday living. 
It may be of particular interest to include items which show conHicts among 
the values you have selected. U is suggested that you write short comments 
of your reactions to these value-conflicts. 

29. In the classroom a frequent problem is behavior. Students have 
views about ways in which these behavioral problems should be handled. 
Often these views are diflerent from those of the teacher. Discuss this prob- 
lem in class and formulate some ways in which these diBerences can be 
resolved. Try to determine upon what values these decisions were made. 

30. Discuss with your family, relatives, friends, or acquaintances what 
values arc important to them in their everyday life, and why they consider 
these values to be important. Prepare a report of the findings to be used as 
the basis for your contribution in class discussion. Can you determine from 
this study whether or not people know why they hold certain values? 

31. In America we value cooperation, use of reflective thinking, appreci- 
ation for the opinions and rights of others, etc. Are there situations in the 
school or community in which these values are being overlooked? Wbal can 
be done to make the values more functional? 

32. You and your classmates might engage in some role playing involv- 
ing values such as rudeness, lack of respect for other points of view, con- 
sideration of the worth of others, honesty, etc. Follow this with a discussion 
of the values which direct our behavior. 

33. Obtain a large map of your locality and color recreation areas. Write 
a brief description of each area and its facilities. Conduct interviews with 
older residents to find out wbal facilities were available SO, 25, and 10 
years ago. How has the community changed in the values it attaches to 
recreation? 

34. Hold a forum on juvenile delinquency. Invite leaders In the field 
to meet with the class. In preparation for this meeting, the class might 
organize subgroups to survey books, periodicals, and the daily newspapers 
for the purpose of securing information on the problem. As a culminating 
activity the group might propose wa^ of dealing with this problem. 

35. Develop a code or set of principles for conducting a school party or 
dance. Discuss the code with your parents to (a) discover differences in 
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wettpoint and (b) to get suggestions for inapros emecL The group might 
then revise the statement in light of the discusuon follov.ing the conference 
with parents. 

36. Organize a student study group to recommend suitable standards of 
dress for school and social functions. Some points to consider might be: 
should ^Is wear slacks and levis to ^ass; should ^ils wear shorts or sun 
dresses to school; should boys wear ties to school; and vthere are Bermuda 
shorts appropriate? 

37. Work with the class to determine the values which iofluence class 
behaWor. How can your values help guide your social conduct more in* 
lelligently? 

38. Conduct some role playing in which the parts of parents, teachers, 
students, etc. are portrayed. The problem situation should represent a prob* 
lem causing concern to the class. Do you now have any clearer insights into 
making better value judgments? 

39. Collect clippings concerning sporting events to show the values spec- 
tators and players attach to such contests. For example, accounts of subsi- 
dizing athletes, disputes about tafringemems of the rules, etc. Discuss the 
apparent values involved to our attitudes toward such happenings. Are 
these attitudes wise? Why? 

40. Organize a committee of parents, teachers, students, and school 
administrators to investigate the pros and coos of secondary-school fra- 
temiUes. What values are involved in beloogjog or not belooging to a 
fraternity? 

41. Select several foreign countries which preliminary research indi- 
cates have segregation problems (the Union of South Africa, etc.). By 
correspondence with students in these countries try to determine their atti- 
tude toward the problem. Are their attitudes diSereol from yours? What 
values scan to influence the foreign students and you? 

42. Try to pick out incidents in which people "cheat’* in the cafeteria 
line. Interview or question a good sample of students regarding their reac- 
tions to these incidents and attempt to get judgments regarding their auitudes 
toward people who do these things. ^Vhal values seem to influence the 
responses? \Vhat conclusions can you draw from the results of the inter- 
views? 

43. For girls. Conduct a survey among your friends to secure comments 
on this question: In choosing a husband would you prefer a man who: 

a. Is successful in bis ptofessioo and commands the admiration of 
others 

b. Likes to help other people 

c. Is fundamentally spiritual in his attitude toward life 

d. Is gifted along artistic lines 

Obtain a brief statement as to why each ^ri made the selection she did. 
Tabulate the results and try to analyze the values behind the answers. 
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44. Critically examine the student council regulations to determine the 
values held by that body in terms of the regulations they have proposed. 
Use the results as a basis for class discussion and point out any conflicts or 
inconsistencies. Ask the class representative to bring these to the attention 
of the council. 

45. Take a large photograph, or enough small ones for each class mem- 
ber, of a typical social situation. Present the picture to the class. Have the 
class or each mdividoal make up a story describing what has gone on in 
the situation prior to the taking of the picture, what is taking place in the 
picture, and what possible future activity will take place. Exchange the 
stories among the class members and have them list the values which seem 
to underlie the stories. How do individual values influence our interpretation 
of a social situation. 

46. Present a short skit In class showing proper etiquette in a few com- 
mon social situations such as treatment of ladies, table manners, respect for 
elders, asking a girl for a date, filling one's dance program, etc. How does 
an individual acquire acceptable social patterns? 

47. Croup actions many tiroes iniluence values held by individuals. 
Analyze yourself or some other person who was influenced by group action 
and attempt to determine what factors were at work during this action. 
Examples might include student strikes, booing at athletic contests, and stu- 
dent demonstrations. 

48. Conduct a survey of several moving pictures shown in your home 
town; select a variety of types such as drama, comedy, adventure, docu- 
mentary, etc. Determine the percentages of boys and girls, teenagers, and 
adults who attend. Bring these data to class for discussion regarding value 
choices as indicated by the findings. 

49. Analyze the reasons given for inclusion in the curriculum of vari- 
ous activities and courses of study. Allcmpt to state the values behind the 
inclusion of these activities and courses- Compare the statements of parents, 
school officials, teachers, and students. Are there differences? Why? 

50. Make a study of the values commonly expressed in the movies, on 
television, or in the local newspaper in regard to some phase of teenage 
behavior. How do the above media of communication and entertainment 
affect our value system? To what extent can they be relied upon to ex- 
emplify values? Is this good or bad? 

51. Prepare a radio or television script dealing with the problem of 
the conflicting values of the younger and older generations. Present the fin- 
ished pro^am at a school assembly or over an educational radio staUon or 
television channel. 

C. Social-Civic Relationships 

This area brings the individual into sharp interaction with the culture 
and the institutions which soacty has evolved to handle the complexities 
of modern life. These experiences differ from those in the preceding areas 
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since here the relationships are highly organized and often impersonal and 
lacking in face-to-face contacts. 

52. Make a study of various cultures to gain information regarding the 
value systems of these cultures. Such sources as the Naiional Geographic, 
Life, books by anthropologists such as Margaret Nfead, members of the 
community who have traveled widely, documentary films, etc. may prove 
helpful. What factors are most influential in value development? 

55. Each section of this country has been influenced by the value pat- 
terns of the original settlers and the more recent immigrants. Through 
readings in history attempt to find the values of these two groups which 
have either been retained m whole or in part in the local area. These find- 
ings could be the basis for an article in the school or local newspaper. 

54. Test the following beliefs for validity through group or individual 
research: 

a. The essential differences among races reside in difierences in the 
quality and composition of the blood. 

b. The Caucasian (or any other) race is superior to all other races. 

c The Anglo-Saxon stock is superior to all other groups. 

d. If white-skinned people many black-skinned people, all of their 
children wdl be black-skinoed. 

e. Certain races are naturally gifted in areas such as music, art, the 
dance, etc. 

55. Make a collection of several political speeches of a candidate seek- 
ing public office (either from current affairs or from historical references). 
Analyze these speeches for consistency of point of view. Is there any rela- 
tionship between what is said and the locale of the speech? Attempt to ana- 
lyze the factors which influence what a candidate says as he talks to the 
voters, 

56. Choose a famous individual in history and attempt to discover 
the values of this individual as exemplified by his actions. Were the indi- 
vidual's values in harmony with values commonly accepted during his time 
or were they in opposition to those values? Can an individual become 
famous by having values in opposition to those commonly accepted by the 
majority of society? 

51. Discuss the effects of confusion in the value system in America upon 
personality, social structure, and national unity with the aim of pointing up 
the need for consistency in systems of values. For example, accepting mem- 
bers of minority groups verbally and rejecting them in action; rejecting 
stealing but not reporting errors in diange or errors in bills. 

58. Formulate a questionnaire that would be designed to indicate the 
values held by the community regarding its attitude toward politics, ado- 
lescents, business practices, etc. Circulate the questionnaire, tabulate the 
results, and take the completed study back to the class and the community. 

59. Investigate the various social classes that exist in the local com- 
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munity 'Aiih ihe aim of determining what are the differences in values held 
by each class. Use census materials or other community studies to determine 
the classes of people. Ask questions to get the reactions of people to such 
confficts as labor relations, politics, segregation, etc. 

60. Outline and discuss the major values of American democracy. Com- 
pare these salues with those of other ideolopcs. What are the implications 
of these differences when one cooriders a world government, the United 
Nations, the Atlantic Pact, etc.? 

61. Discuss the sociological factors disturbing the value system in 
America. Consider such factors as the decline of community life, closely 
knit family groups, the impact of modem coiiununication and transporta- 
tion, social mobility, economic levels, etc. 

62. Conduct a survey of local hotels and restaurants to determine their 
attitude and policy toNvard racial and minori^ ^oups, paying particular 
attention to such policies as raising the prices without notice, rendering poor 
service, se^egating dining rooms, etc. Suggest reasons for the practices 
discovered. Attempt to trace the origin of these practices. Are they consistent 
with community feelings? 

63. Adolescents often feel that adults do sot want them to participate 
in community affairs. A group of students might contact civic leaders to 
determine the kinds of activities in which teenagers can participate, and also 
the reasons why they are not penniued to participate in some activities. The 
results of this survey would pve material for class discussion or perhaps 
an assembly program. 

64. Oiu nadonal leaders repeatedly emphasize that democratic values 
underlie our way of life. Collect material &om speeches and other public 
addresses. Anal)'ze the material for contradictions, similarities, patterns in 
relation to democratic values and action. The results of this study could be 
pven in a panel on “Concepts of Democratic Values.” 

65. Values change. Test the validity of this statement by selecting a 
democratic value such as freedom of speech and find supporting or contra- 
dictory evidence from historical accounts. Report to the class and ask 
students to cotuider this question: "Why do some values remain constant 
and others change?" 

66. Carry on group reading or discussion of some state, county, or city 
law and attempt to determine the values justifying these laws. Try to locate 
points at which individual and group values seem to conOlcL 

67. Select several novels which describe the treatment accorded indi- 
viduals representing minority groups. Are these people accepted or rejected 
on the basis of what they do, their origtn. and where they live? What values 
motivate the way we react to these people? 

68. Develop hypotheses as to why citizens of a community tolerate slum 
areas. NShal values are being expressed when community groups seek to 
eliminate slums? 
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69. Docs the commumty value wholesome recreation for children and/or 
youth? Survey the facilities provided by the community and various civic 
groups to determine the extent to whi^ the value of recreation is being 
recognized. Perhaps the class might suggest further needs to appreciate 
civic and community groups. What are the primary differences between 
facilities provided by civic and community groups and those sponsored by 
commercial groups? Do different values motivate the different groups? 

70. The United States has allied herself at one time or another with 
many different countries, especially those which did not at the time followr 
a democratic way of life (Russia and Italy in World War I, Russia in World 
War U, Yugoslavia in the Cold War). List such countries and determine 
through readings in history the reasons why we have valued friendship with 
these countries. Can we justify our actions? 

71. Read about some war involving the United Stales as written by 
representatives of both sides. Explain the interpretations from both points of 
view, ^Vhy are the viewpoints so different? Is history as written by historians 
infallible? Is it alwa}s true to fact or do values held by the authors tend to 
color the historians' points of view? 

72. Make a study of the changed values the government holds in pro- 
viding for the needy, the unemployed, the aged, the blind, etc. Some sug- 
gested sources of information are history books, memoircs of government 
oiGciols, magazines, government publications, laws, and court decisions. 
Formulate some hypotheses to exf^ain these changed values and lest them 
through your readings. 

73. As a group project study the educational history of America to de- 
termine the changing values and purposes of the schools in this countr}’. 
PreKnt }our findings to the class in a report on ‘'Democracy and Educa- 
tional Values.” 

74. Compare radio and television programs in the United States with 
those of England, Russia, or some other foreign countries. How do the 
commercials differ? What control docs the government exercise? Do such 
controls affect values? How? 

75. By individual readings and interviews with a law}cr. a committee 
could gather material to present to the class concerning the changing con- 
cepts of some section of the Constitution, for example, the 5th Amendment. 
The class might formulate an hypothesis to explain the changing concepts. 

76. One often hears the statemeol, “Youth must be taught to think.” 

In actual practice docs the locaJ community desire jouth who can think for 
rhctnscfves? CoUect evidence fo support or cuntradn.'t Uus tUlcoKat. HTrat 
value is involved? 

77. Study the methods used by political parties to create favorable atti- 
tudes toward their policies and programs. W^t methods are most ctlicieni? 
What methods, if any, are unethical? Propose a program for evaluating the 
claims of panics and candidates. 
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78. Make a list of the chances in public altitudes which have occurred 
during the past ten jears concerning the following; 

a. Attitudes toward Germans 

b. Attitudes toward Japanese 

c. Altitudes toward Russians 

d. Attitudes toward Negroes. 

Try to account for these changes 1^ studying the way they were brought 
about. 

79. Make a study of national or state Icpslation designed to benefit cer- 
tain groups such as farmers, teadiers. war veterans, widows, labor, industry, 
etc. What values appear to operate in determining this type of legislation? 

80. Study the historical documents and reialed writing for some period 
in American history to determine the values held by those who determined 
the policy. Examples might be Thomas JelTerson, Benjamin Franklin, or 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

81. Follow the actions of some legislative body working on a contro- 
versial issue to determine the values which appear to be involved io their 
deebions. 

82. Conduct a class discussion on: 

a. The separate but equal doctrine. 

b. The desegregation decision of the \3. S. Supreme Court in 1954. 

83. Inteniew members of the school board and find to what pressures 
they are subjected. Try to determine from what general areas of society most 
of these pressures emanate. Discuss the ethics of these pressures and/or 
pressure groups. 

84. Many people are not satisfied unless they own the latest model cars. 
TV sets, expensive clothes, etc. tVhal values motivate people to want “to 
keep up with the Joneses"? Do these values reflect mature thinking? Do 
they reflect peculiarities of our culture? 

85. Hold a debate on the question — ^Society has the inalienable right to 
dictate certain codes and values to be held by everyone; or parents have 
the right to dictate modes of behavior for their children. 

86. The Declaration of Independeoce is considered to be a noble state- 
ment of Amencan values. Discuss in a theme your interpretation of what 
Jefferson meant by such concepts as “inalienable rights.” “The right of revo- 
lution." etc. Compare these interpretations wuh comments of noted hbto- 
nans. Have we changed our views with the passing of time? Are the mean- 
ings and applications of these statements the same today as they were 
when made? 

D. Economic Relationships 

In this area the individual faces value choices involving his economic 
adjustment and his success in the achievement of adult status. The values of 
the economic system seem remote from the personal values of the indi- 
vidual; this characteristic increases the difficulties faced by the adolescent as 
he becomes a producer-consumer. 
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87. Collect a series of advertisements uhich were written to influence 
our social and economic values. Analyze the values which are expressed in 
each advertisement. How influential Jo jou think these values arc in our 
daily living? 

88. In America some people claim all wholesome work is good and of 
equal value. Is this generalization evident in the ways in which various 
occupations arc depicted in the movies, on TV, and in literature? Collect 
explanations for what you find and judge these on the basis of your own 
value judgments. 

89. A tremendous problem confronting Americans in dealing with so* 
called “backward" areas revolves around the difllcullics of giving these 
people technical know-how when their basic way of life is built on a value 
system diflerent from ours. Collect material from current literature and 
periodicals which points out (he conflicts between the values of the people 
of these “backward" countries and American principles. Civc suggestions 
that might be used by Americans as they work with these “backward" or 
underdeveloped countries. 

90. In the Middle Ages the primary concern of both serf and feudal 
lord was salvation of the soul. They expected life to be brief and filled with 
trials and tribulations. Today man is concerned with a happy, prosperous 
life in the present. How do you account for these changes in values? 

91. Make a study of back issues of newspapers over a period of years 
to determine changes in attitudes of representatives of labor and manage' 
ment. How docs one account for any dilterences noted? How do present day 
labor-management relations compare with those of previous times? What 
values seem important to these relations? 

92. Collect evidence to show the average salary of a person who did 
not complete elementary school, one who completed high school, and 
another who received a college degree. What arc (be values involved? How 
do you account for the ditTercnccs? 

93. Conduct panel discussions in which the following statements are 
explored: 

a. Our government is becoming more and more socialistic regardless 
of the party in power. 

b. We can achieve greater efficiency through free enterprise. 

c. The cooperative movement would insure a better economic system 
than one based on competition. 

94. Prepare a debate on the topic— Is it better to live in an economy in 
which wages and prices arc high (ban one in which they are low? 

95. Collect and present evidence to the class which bears upon the rela- 
tionship between our technological advancements and cfllciency in industry. 

96. Through an examination of history texts, determine the attitude of 
various sections of our country toward high (anfls. Note the changes in atti- 
tude through the years. What values influenced these reverses? Follow this 
with a class discussion of this influence upon mir economy. Similar studies 
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may be made of various govemmeotal subsidies, such as crop supports, 
grants to airlines, and steamship companies. 

E. Moral, Elhica], and Religious Retaiionships 

This area of Using insolvcs the individual in value judgments in morals, 
ethics, and reUgion. The sanctions for such values come from home, church, 
community, and society. The force of morality binds men together and dic- 
tates the quality of their relationships; therefore, the need for clarification of 
values. 

97. Many of our reUpous values arc both strengthened and weakened 
by influences outside of the Church. Collect news items, advertisements, 
stories, speeches, episodes from daily living, etc., that illustrate this fact After 
collecting these items attempt to answer the question, “Why do some influ- 
ences outside the Church tend to strengthen religious values while others tend 
to weaken them?^ 

98. \fany reUgjous denominations have aflirmed that racial segregation 
is contrary to the tenets of Christianity and yet no effort is made to integrate 
congregations. Gather ioformaiioo in the form of official church statements, 
news reports, editorials, speeches, etc., pertaining to this problem, ^Vby is 
there such a discrepancy between suted tenets and actual practices? Some 
examples: 

a. Negroes and whites in the South 

b. Mexicans and Americans in the Southwest 

c. Indians and whites in the West 

d. Orientals and non-Orientals in the far West 

99. Compile a list of the values inherent in )our particular religion or 
denomination, and also those inherent in some other religion or denomina- 
tion. Compare the two IbCs to delennine similarities and/or differences. 
What are the implications of these for class or school personal relationships? 
Is there any way of detennining which set of values is right and which 
wTong? Is there any necessity for considering some WTOng and some right? 

100. In many classrooms there will be students who may have lived in 
various sections of the country. Survey the class to discover what supersti- 
tions prevail in various areas of our laod. (a) If there are any variations, try 
to discover reasons for them, (b) Look for scientific evidence to support or 
refute the superstitions. Discuss the results of both studies in class and try 
to trace the development of these superstitions. 

101. Study the moral and cthi^ codes of the great religions of the 
world. Try to account for major differences through: (1) cultural diversity, 
<2) history. (3) persona] leadership. Hold a forum on the problem of build- 
ing one world m spite of diverse outlooks. Discuss this problem in connec- 
tion with UN and UNESCO. 

102. Study and compare the moral and/or ethical principles or codes of 
)outh organizauons such as: 

a- Boy Scouu and Girl Scouts 
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b. Campfire Girls 

c. YMCA and YWCA 

d. Youlh groups in churches 

103. Study the Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes and the Golden Rule, 
with particular reference to appticalioos today. 

104. Study the problem of cheating during tests and examinations in the 
school. Under what circumstances docs most of the cheating tale place? How 
arc values related to cheating? ^Vbat are some possible means of lessening or 
getting rid of cheating in the classroom? 

105. Conduct a debate on the question — Cnieria should be set up for 
judging championship teams on the basis of sportsmanship as well as ability 
to win games. 

106. Attempt to determine what factors have been responsible for the 
change in attitude in the United States regarding birth control, divorce, 
sterilization, and eugemes. 

107. Conduct a survey of students, teachers, parents, and friends regard- 
ing their alUtudes toward sex education in the high schooL Compare the 
results with the atutude that prevailed twenty-five yean ago. Point out the 
various factors inllucncing these dilTercoces. 

103. When buying real estate the genera] feeling is “let the buyer be- 
ware.** Leaky basement walls are covered with paint or furniture is positioned 
to hide the leaks. Smoky fireplaces are scrubbed and not used while the 
house is being shown; other practices are numerous. Present two short plays, 
one showing the above pracuecs with the results, and the other showing the 
person who corrects the defects before putting the property on the market 
Attempt to bring out the rclau'onsbip between the person’s values and his 
method of operation in the above. 

109. There has been much publicity about athletes “shopping around” 
for a college where they can get the best “deal.” Discuss their apparent value 
judgments and value systems and also some outcomes of these practices. 
Present the results to the local coach and invite him to discuss this problem 
with the class. 

F. Aesthetic Relationships 

In this area experiences iitv'olving taste and discrimination are found. 
The values of the individual stem from tus personal reactions conditioned 
always by the efforts of others to alter them according to some external 
standard. Coupled with this conflict is the apparent class distinction attached 
to the aesthetic values of an individual. 

110. Make a survey to detennine the kinds of music your classmates 
enjoy and disfiie. Ask chem or tell why or ftow they deiefoped (bis cusCe. 
What do you conclude about the factors which influence our musical likes 
and dislik^. 

111. Church architecture often has relipous meaning and sy mbollsm. A 
small commiUee might visit tepresentative churches in the community to 
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a&ceitala the relation of church design to the beliefs of the denomination 
represented. Present findings to the class by means of a panel dealing with 
“Religious Values in Architecture.” 

1 1 2. Take a trip through dificrenl parts of the local community to obtain 
examples of various types of architecture. The following questions could 
serve as a guide for information to be obtained: 

a. What particular buildings arc pleasing to the eye? Why? 

b. What buildings do not appear pleasing to the eye? \Vhy not? 

c. Do different sections of the community appear more pleasing 
than others? If so, why? 

d. How do the school buildings of the community compare with 
other buddings as to eye appeal? 

e. What are some of the characteristics of buildings that tend to 
make them appealing? What are some of the characteristics that 
tend to have the opposite effect? Report your findings to the 
class. 

1 1 3. Trace the changes in values of the American public toward popular 
music over a period of years. Include the $o<alIed jazz. Latin American 
rhythms, progressive jazz, rock and roll. Discuss the attitude toward works 
of the masters when they have been incorporated into popular songs. How 
do you account for these changes? 

114. Visit an art gallery to study statues, paintings, and other works of 
art for the purpose of determining what makes “good” art. 

115. Flay recordings of classical music and popular music for the pur- 
pose of determining why each has a certain appeal. Why are some records 
valued as classics while others soon collect dust? 

1 1 6. Gsnduct, in cooperation wnh an art gallery, a survey of high school 
students to try to determine their attendance at the gallery. Contrast the 
findings with the number of students enrolled in ait work in the schools. 

1 1 7. Ask the librarian's help in a project to determine what types of books 
and magazines are circulated most. Using the results of this survey, try to 
draw some conclusions as to what b valued most in respect to literary works 
in the school. Is this true in general for the entire community? Arc there any 
apparent sex differences? This might be carried further and a survey made 
of the public library in the commuiuty. 

118. A small committee might interview local architects to ascertain the 
most popular styles of homes they are asked to design, and the reason the 
architect designs a particular type of home for the locality. The committee 
should report its findings to the class and lead a discussion aimed at discover- 
ing the factors that influence the styles of homes found in the community. 
Stucellaneous Acii\iiies 

The following acusities are not readily classifiable because they relate to 
several aspects of living The teacher should adapt these to his own situation 
as the need arises. 
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119. Make a study of the s-alues commonly expressed in the movies, on 
telcsision, or in local newspapers. How do the abase media of communica- 
tion and entertainment affect our v-afue system? 

120. Invite members, leaders, orrepresenuiives of various religious, civic, 
business and labor organizations of the community to speak to the class 
regarding values peculiar to their groups. 

121. Through activiu'es such as youth forums, making scrapbooks and 
posters, round-table discussions, talks by specialists m group guidance 
classes, an attempt might be made to clanfy values in: 

a. Choice of occupations 

b. Family life 

c. Boy-girl relationships 

d. Personal problems such as sex, physical abilities, mental abilities, 
special abilities 

e. Use of alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics. 

f. Social adjustment 

122. Assume responsibility for a school assembly program treating some 
phase of values. A short play dealing with honesty, truthfulness, cooperation, 
competition, etc., might be presented. 

123. Prepare a series of suiemenu covering beliefs in the following 
areas: 

a. Politics 

b. Religion 

c. Race 

d. Personal standards of morality 

Study your particular list from (he standpoint of (1) origin, (2) validation, 
and (3) value in living. The results might be tabulated and the conclusions 
used as a basis for a round-table discussion. 

124. Correspond with students in other schools in order to compare 
values. Various approaches can be used such as questions regarding school 
and classroom behavior, school-club rules and regulations, dating policies and 
procedures in different communities, eic.*^ 

IV. Bibliography and Teaching Aids. E\ery resource unit should 
include a wide variety of reference materials and other teaching aids with 
annotations, organized for effective use. Studies show that this section 
of a resource unit is one of the most valued by teachers. It is therefore 
important that it be carefully and accurately developed. A large miscel- 
laneous body of reference material is of little use to the teacher. Refer- 
ences which fail to list publishers and dates are not procurable, and 
without annotations the teacher has no way of determining their appli- 
cability to the unit under consideratioo. 


” Ibid., pp. 34-48. 
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This section should contain (1) books, (2) pamphlets, (3) periodi- 
cals, (4) films, (5) film strips, (6) slides, (7) pictures, (8) recordings, 
(9) maps, (10) charts, (11) models, and the like. 

The unit on values which wc are using for illustration separates 
books from audio-visual materials. The section on books lists nearly a 
hundred titles. Under audio-visual are listed 37 films. Each book is 
evaluated by the use of asterisks as in the professional bibliography 
listings. 

A few books and audio-visual materials are listed herewith in order 
to indicate the procedure used by the group. 

BOOKS 

Douglas, William, Strange Lands and Friendly People, New York, Harper 

and Brothers Publishers, 195). 

S** On-the-scenc version of what happens to primitive cultures when 
democracy and communism clash. Suggestions for a foreign policy 
to combat communism. 

McGoskey, Gordon E., Understanding Our Economy, Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, lec.. 1954. 

S** A pamphlet of the Life Adjustment Scries on how the economic 
system supplies our needs. Chapter headings include: “Equal Oppor- 
tunity For All," “A Look at the Foundation,” “What Do We Need 
and Waul?,” “Do We Have Enough Resources?,” “How We Produce 
and Exchange Goods and Services,” “The Proof of the Pud- 
ding,” and “Where Do You Fit InV” 

Warner, W. Lloyd and Warner, Mildred Hall, IVlial You Should Know 
About Social Class, Chicago. Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 

S** A pamphlet of the Life Adjustment Series which is intended to help 
the teenager learn about the different social classes and understand 
just how this business of social classes affects each one now, and 
how it will affect them in the future. 


FILMS 

By Juprrea. 27 min., Sd., B&W — $125, J5., Wilding Picture Productions, 
Inc., 1934 Argylc St., Chicago 40, HI., 1947. 

Approaches the universal problem of improving the attitude of man 
toward man. It reveals the everyday experiences of an ordinary man 
who learns how to become “wisely selfish” through a miracle worked 
by a benign lupitcr and his wife. lune. 

Can We Immu.mze Against Prejudice? 7 min.. Sd.. B&W — $40. T., Colum- 
bia Univcrsily Press. Centef for Mass OrmmunicaUon. 413 W. llTih St., 
New York 27. N. Y.. 1954. 
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I>eznoQstr^i{cs bow three sets of parents try to immunize their cbildrea 
against prejudice, by three different methods. 

How Honest Abe You? 14 min., Sd.. B&W— $62.50, Color— $125, J.S., 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, lU., 1950. 

Students do not have much trouble in understanding honesty is a good 
thing, especially simple honesty. In some situations honesty is a much 
deeper problem and it is this type of situation that is analyzed. One may 
draw certain conclusions about what honesty is and how a person may 
apply the test of honesty to his thoughts and actions. 

Of Human Rights. 20 min., Sd., B&W — Rent — $4, J.S., Films and Visual 
Education Division, Unitexl Nations, New York, N. Y., 1950. 

An incident involving economic and racial prejudice among chUdren is 
used to dramatize the importance of bringing to the attention of the 
people of the world their rights as human beings.** 

V. Evaluation. Evaluation procedures and instruments selected in 
terms of the stated objectives should be included as integral parts of the 
resource unit. This aspect of resource-unit development is probably the 
one most neglected. Many units fail to deal with the problem at all. The 
concept, procedures, and instniments of evaluation should be consistent 
with the philosophy of education on which the unit is built. Some con- 
ceive of evaluation as measurement of learning and are interested in end 
products only; others may bring evaluation into the planning of the unit 
in terms of evaluating growth in the light of certain objectives but also 
are interested in end products; still others are interested in the measure- 
ment of changed behavior but do not consider the methods used to gain 
that behavior; while others think of evaluating as a continuous process 
which is an integral part of the leamiog-ieacbing situation. The methods, 
instruments, and use of the data will vaiy in terms of one’s concept of 
evaluation. 

If one accepts the viewpoint that evaluation is continuous, it will be 
thought of as being an attempt to get insists into the values which 
teachers and students bold in the educational program and to secure 
evidence as to whether those values are being applied in their relation- 
ship to each other. It begins when planning for the unit begins, is con- 
•isuayst, tha unit, and must ba coavdaced. an. <if 

the learning unit. The evaluative process includes an examination of 
purposes of the unit in terms of the goals of a democratic society and in 
terms of the methods used in aniving at these purposes. It is a process 


' Ibid., pp. 49-66, passim. 
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This section should contain (1) books, (2) pamphlets, (3) periodi- 
cals, (4) films, (5) film strips. (6) slides, (7) pictures, (8) recordings, 
(9) maps, (10) charts, (H) models, and the like. 

The unit on values which v.'e arc using (or illustration separates 
books from audio-visual materials. The section on books lists nearly a 
hundred titles. Under audio-visual are listed 37 films. Each book is 
evaluated by the use of asterisks as in the professional bibliography 
listings. 

A few books and audio-visual materials arc listed herewith in order 
to indicate the procedure used by the group. 

BOOKS 

Douglas, William, Strange Lands and Friendly People, New york. Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1951. 

S** On-the-scene version of what happens id primitive cultures when 
democracy and communism clash. Suggestions for a foreign policy 
to combat communism. 

McCIoskey, Gordon E., Understanding Our Fcono/ny. Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1954. 

S** A pamphlet of the Life Adjustment Senes on how the economic 
system supplies our needs. Chapter headings include: “Equal Oppor- 
tunity For All," “A Look at ihc Foundation,” "What Do We Need 
and Want?," “Do We Have Enough Resources?," "How We Produce 
and Exchange Goods and Services,” "The Proof of the Pud- 
ding,” and "Where Do You Fit In?" 

Warner, W. Lloyd and Warner, Mildred Hall, IViiat You Should Know 
About Social Class, Chicago, Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 

S** A pamphlet of the Life Adjuslment Scries which is intended to help 
the teenager learn about the dilTerent social classes and understand 
just how tins buMRess of social classes affects each one now, and 
how it will affect them in the future. 


FILMS 

By Jupiter. 27 min., Sd., BiW — $125. J.S., Wilding Picture Productions, 
Inc., 1934 Argyle St., Chicago 40. BL, 1947. 

Approaches the universal problem of improving the attitude of man 
toward man. It reveals the everyday experiences of an ordinary man 
who learns how to become “wisely selfish" through a miracle worked 
by a benign Jupiter and his wife, June. 

Can We Immunize Against Prejudice? 7 min., Sd., B&W — S40, T., Colum- 
bia Uniicrsity Press, Center for Mass Communication, 413 W. 117ih St., 
New York 27, N. Y., 1954. 
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Oemoostrates how three sets of parents try to immunize their children 
against prejudice, by three different methods. 

How Ho.vEsr Are You? 14 min., Sd^ BIW — $62.S0, Color — $125, J.S., 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, lU., 1950. 

Students do not base much trouble in understanding honesty is a good 
thing, especially simple honesty. ]n some situations honesty is a much 
deeper problem and it is this t}pe of situation that is analy-z^. One may 
draw certain conclusions about what hones^ is and how a person may 
apply the test of honesty to bis thoughts and actions. 

Op Hu.man Rights. 20 min., Sd., BAW — Rent — $4, J.S., Films and Visual 
Education Division, United Nauons, New York. N. Y., 1950. 

An incident involving economic and racial prejudice among children is 
used to dramatize the importance of brinpng to the attention of the 
people of the world their rights as human beings.'t 

V. Evaluation. Evaluation procedures and instruments selected in 
terms of the stated objectires should be included as integral parts of the 
resource unit. This aspect of resource-unit development is probably the 
one most neglected. Many units fail to deal with the problem at all. The 
concept, procedures, and instruments of evaluation should be consistent 
with ^e philosophy of education on which the unit is built. Some con* 
ceive of evaluation as measurement of learaing and are interested in end 
products only; others may bring evaluation into the planning of the unit 
in terms of evaluating growth in the Ught of certain objectives but also 
arc interested in end products; sUU others are interested in the measure- 
ment of changed behavior but do not consider the methods used to gain 
that behavior; while others think of evaluating as a continuous process 
which is aa integral part of the Jearaing-teaching situation. The methods, 
instruments, and use of the data will vary in terms of one’s concept of 
evaluation. 

If one accepts the viewpoint that evaluation is continuous, it will be 
thought of as being an attempt to get insists into the values which 
teachers and students hold in the educational program and to secure 
evidence as to whether those values are being applied in their relation- 
ship to each other. It begins when ploaning for the unit begins, is con- 
tinuous throughout the unit, and must be considered an integral part of 
the learning unit. The evaluative process includes an eaamination of 
purposes of the unit in terms of the goals of a democratic socieQ' and in 
terms of the methods used in amvTDg at these purposes. It is a process 
“ pp. 49-66. passim. 
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of detcnnming how well and to what extent these purposes are being 
realized, and in this way it gives an opportunity for redirection or tc- 
fonnulation of the objectives continuously throughout the teaching 
process. 

Purposes should be stated in operational terms, that is, in terms of 
student behaviors. In planning for the resource unit, methods and situa- 
tions should be considered which will provide opportunities for helping 
students to develop these behaviors. In addition, methods and tech- 
niques for evaluating progress tow'ard the attainment of these goals 
should be included. The process of evaluating is one in which both 
teacher and students arc concerned, and it should help them to perceive 
more clearly their values, goals, and purposes. 

We thus sec that evaluation is thought of as a continuous process 
throughout the teaching-learning program and not just as a series of 
instruments or techniques to be used at the end of the learning unit. 
Values are shown in the way that life problems arc met, and evaluation 
is a process of clarifying these values. The resource unit should offer 
suggestions to the teacher for helping the student to see what his values 
are and the conscqueoces to which they lead in tenns of democratic 
living. 

It follows that the suggestions for evaluation in a resource unit are 
of necessity general rather than specific. Techniques adapted to the par- 
ticular situation will suggest themselves to the teacher. Yet suggestions 
for the use of some of the following techniques might be helpful. 

1. Paper and pencil tesn and Uuiruments. These would be used for the 
purpose of evaluating information, attitudes, sUlls, appreciations, beliefs, 
and ability to think critically. These include: essay, true-false, multiple 
choice, matching tests; application of principles, interpreUtioo of data, and 
nature of proof tots; scales of beiicf. raUng scales of various kinds, and 
instruments dealing with social acceptance. 

2. Anecdotal records of student behavtor. This technique is helpful ifi 
evaluating changes in student attitudes and appreciations. These may be 
gained through observatiaos in and out of school and through conferences 
and conversations with students. 

3. Student records, diaries, and oilier records oj self-appraisal. These 
may be used in appraising attiiudes, interests, abJities, appreciations, and 
values. 

4. An analysU of jobs and profects undertaken by students. This involves 
a consideration of both the process and the product and exposes values, 
abilities, skilb, standards, and methods of lUtack. 
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5. School records. Tho!.e kept by teachers, administrators, and health 
oHlcials may give information as to the grOMtb of the student in terms of 
the purposes of the school. 

6. An analysis of written and oral work. This may be valuable not only 
in getting at information learned but in getting at values, altitudes, interests, 
and appreciations. 

7. Reports and obsersations by parents. Growth of the individual as 
revealed in the out-of-school situation may be gained through reports from 
parents and through conversation with them. 

Our unit on Helping Teenagers Explore Values provides many sug- 
gestions for evaluating changes in behavior resulting from the unit study. 

A. Evaluating Growth as the Study Progresses 

1. Initialing (he Unit 

At the outset the class and the teacher will need to determine cooper* 
atively the common goals toward which they wish to work. Within this 
broad framework, each student will determine his own goals in view of 
his needs and interests. This procedure provides a base for all later 
evaluations. 

In determining the scope and sequence of the learning unit, students 
have an opportunity to evaluate their present level of knowledge about 
values and the influence of these beliefs on daily living. This kind of 
evaluation serves to organize past experiences and provide direction for 
future learning. At this point students might write about their present 
level of understanding to be compared with subsequent appraisals. 

In planning the methods of working individually and m groups, each 
class member can evaluate his learning habits and thus, more effectively, 
set for himself a plan to improve bis ability to use the following tech- 
niques of learning: research, cooperaUve group work, note taking, writing 
skills, oral reporting, etc. 

2. Developing the Unit 

As students gather materials for bibliographies, displays, reports, etc., 
they can evaluate their ability to iind information and organize it in a 
manner meaningful to themselves and others. 

During ibis period the teacher has many opportunities to confer with 
students about their progress. This informal talking gives insight about 
the extent of learning both to the teacher and to the student. Evaluations 
of this kind function to direct future efforts and indicate any needed 
reformulation of purposes as the unit unfolds. 

This is a good time for students to write about their progress and to 
share their findings and thoughts with others. This kind of evaluation 
may be informal or it may be a test; in either case it should represent a 
means of determining process rather than the final mark. 

It IS suggested that a student committee be chosen to develop with 
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the teacher some appropriate evaluative devices to use at the conclusion 
of the unit. These mi^l be themes, tests, perhaps a radio or assembly 
program, articles for the iwwspapcr, or a bulletin board display. The 
important thing is that koouletige about the proposed methods of final 
evaluation be shared and accept^ by the class. 

During the work period, the teacher and students may discover, as 
they go about the business of finding iaformaiion, the need for work on 
skills and time may be set aside (or this purpose. 

3. Culminating the Unit 

Summaries by ^oups and individuals show more effectively than 
tests the level of understanding that each person has achieved. As stu- 
dents seek to perfect their ideas and thinking for the purpose of sharing 
them with other groups, they can judge the extent to which they have 
advanced toward the ori^nal goals. 

As committees report their findings, evaluation can be carried on in- 
formally in terms of understandings and relationships among ideas pre- 
sented to the class. The questions asked a committee by the students 
most assuredly reflect tbeir level of uodersUndiog as well as tbeir back- 
ground of knowledge. 

Enthusiasm and evidences of changed behavior are manifested as 
individuals report tbeir ideas to the class. Again evaluation Is easy and 
informal. 

Since most schools ^ve marks, the culmination period offers the 
teacher a chance to confer with each student and to evaluate the activi- 
ties he has pursued in the unit. Thus the grade can be cooperatively 
detenmoed, and the student understands the meamsg of the mark fie 
has earned. 

While informal evaluations need not obviate the giving of a final test, 
they tend to put such devices in tbeir proportionate place relative to all 
else the student has accomplished. Thus a test is but one evidence of 
growth rather than the sole measure. 

Oral evaluation of the unit in terms of what made it successful, 
areas of weakness, etc., set the stage for planning the next unit more 
efTectiveiy. Thus evaluation is a continuous process from the unit’s in- 
ception to the point at which it merges into the next area of study. 

B. EioJuating Growth Toward the Objeclhes of the Unit 

The objectives listed below arc those wluch introduced the resource 
unit They form the broad framewoik or enteria against which students 
arc evaluated. Following each objective b a specific means for apprabing 
pupil progress in that area. The evaluative material which has b«n sug- 
gested previously should also be used for securing evidence in the areas 
defined by the objectives. 
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1. To help xiuJents ulenltfy and clarify xalues. 

At the beginning of (he unit each stiufcnt shouid list and bnedy ex- 
plain Mhat teem to him to be the major values by vshich be Ihes. This 
list may be compared with one prepared at the conclusion of the unit 
Comparison should indicate growth in breadth of values; ability to dehne 
and elaborate a value; abihiy to reflect upon meaning of a value in living, 
etc. 

2. To help students determine sources of \alues. 

The student might attempt to place the salues he identifies as his 
into categories of dcrisation such as (I) home and family. (2) friends, 
(3) church, (4) government. (5) prejudices, mores, customs, etc. Re- 
peating this allocation of value sources at the end of the unit indicates 
growth in recognizing sources of values. 

3. To help students understand the role of salues in directing their lives. 
Have students keep a record of situations both in school and outside 

in which they are called upon to male a decision as to whether their 
action is right or wrong. Determine, in each instance, bow the student's 
value system directed this action. Were bis values static or dynamic? Did 
his Values remain the same at the end of the unit? 

4. To help students determine the consequences of acting upon their 
values. 

Have students write an analysis of some subject of particular concern 
to them. This may be critically analyzed by the teacher to see what the 
student seems to approve or disapprove. From this might come some 
indication of whether or not the student needs to look at his values in 
terms of their consequences. For instance, a student might place high 
value on beautiful clothes. The student needs to examine what constitutes 
a well-dressed person and to understand that all members of the family 
• should have a share in preparing the clothing budget. From this be 
might see the implications of his values. 

5. To help students develop an ability and desire to appraise their values. 
Students may be helped to clarify their values through role playing. 

He is asked to play the role of himself, a teacher, parent, brother, sister, 
or friend in certain situations. In order to see other sides of a problem, 
it is necessary to put himself in places of others. He will be able to ap- 
praise the values held by each of these persons and see how consistent 
they are with democratic valuesand those of his own. 

6. To help students examine crilicaSly their method of acquiring and 
changing values. 

At the beginning of the unit students may set up a senes of beliefs, 
examine them cntically. and determioe thdr sources. For example, deter- 
mine whether they are based on misconception, supersution, tradition, 
fact, or external authority. Siudests may indicate the beliefs they hold. 
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Near the end, have students examine same beliefs. Rccheck and note any 
changes. Students may determine reasons {or these changes. 

7. To help studenis become aware of the impact on their lives of the 
conflicting \alues in the American culture. 

Various points of conflicts in our society such as ^AOrld government, 
freedom of speech, government and social welfare, control of industry, 
and racial equality may be described in paragraphs. Students are asked 
to pick out one or two of the best reasons they believe we have for 
delaying to do something about the specific problem. Also, they may be 
ask^ to select, out of the many reasons given, the one they consider the 
poorest. Something of the same type of judgment may be asked on what 
attitude the student has toward the problem; and what he considers to 
be the hope for solving the problem at the present lime. 

Provision may be made for an exchange of all ideas to see how other 
students feel about the problem, (-rom examination of each other’s views, 
the studenis will probably be helping each other to see what they believe, 
where they difler, and how they can work together to get some of the 
problems solved. 

8. To help students develop an open-minded attitude toward those who 
hold di^erenf values. 

Select a situation which involves differences among people beeause of 
their diSereni backgrounds or ideas. Choose pupils who are fairly well 
informed on the issue and are more imaginaiive, articulate, and self* 
assured than the others. Give them two or three minutes to prepare a 
sododrama. At the same time prepare the class for a serious observation 
of the drama. Follow up (he drama with discussion and possibly a re- 
enactment of the drama. This may lead to a more tolerant attitude 
toward those whose values differ. 

9. To help students de\elop a workable and maturing philosophy of life. 

The teacher can describe certain situations and have the sludeots 
write their reactions to the situatioiL This is a possibility for securing 
evidence concerning insight into factors which coDinbutc to democratic 
living. The situation is described and (hen, following this description of 
the situation, questions are asked to get specific reactions from the 
students. 

The situation: Marjorie's father is a doctor and she often goes wiih 
him on calls to the poorer homes. Marjorie's mother objects to her going 
with her father because Majorie always comes home wondering why the 
people must live in such poor homes; why the children haven't good, 
warm clothes; why they haven't enough money to buy the necessary 
medicines. Marjorie's father jokes and says. “Don't worry about such 
things, .Marjone. A pretty girl like you has no need to concern herself. 
The poor are always wnh us." Marjorie's mother says, “Why worry about 
them? They arc happy as thqr are and would not have a nice home long 
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or good clothes, jf they were pven to (hem. They are just shiftless and 
no good." 

The student is asked to ssTite an analysis including ansssers to such 
questions as (1) What are some of the * alues held by same of the char- 
acters? (2) Are these salucs consistent Hlih democratic values? (3) Illus- 
trate and (ell uhy you think they are not democratic. 

C. Specific E^aluati^e y^etitirtes and Tools 

1. Sample Teacher-Made Tests 

This kind of device should be used before the unit is well along and 
shortly before it terminates. The changed opinions or statements ex- 
pressed by students should indicate the measure of ihcir groMih. Perhaps 
the statements might be phrased to illustrate the objectives of the unit. 

The following statements represent some of the kinds of beliefs the 
people in America find influencing their actions. Please indicate if this 
is a value you hold; one that seems to be very influential in your life. 
Make any kind of qualifying remarks you wish. 

a. It is sufllcientto tolerate (he other fellow's point of view at the level 
of words but not action. 

b. People responsible for new scientific discoveries are thereby respon- 
sible for the use other people make of them. 

e. All men are equal before the law but not in social situations. 

d. Modes of conduct approved by the community are better than 
those the individual could figure out for himself. 

2. Format Testing De\ices 

a. Social Problems Analysis-Bureau of Educational Research. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, The Ohio Slate University. 

Describes various social situations, mainly in tbe area of home 
and lamdy hung, in which confikts often ocevr. Students select 
several reasons why we have been slow in solving the conflict, 
identify the poorest reason given; they also indicate what they be- 
lieve to be the scope of the problem and the hope for solving it. By 
comparing student "answers" during a class discussion, understand- 
ing of conflicting points of view occurs. This Mod of device can be 
us^ in a before and after situatioo in connection with class study 
of an actual conflict mentioned in the (esL 

b. The Mooney Problems Check List — New York, The Psychological 
Corporau'on. 

This instrument lists a large number of areas in which students 
generally have problems: health, finance, courtship, morals and re- 
lipon, etc. Student answers to tbe questions under each large 
category can be used as a basis for analysis of the values involved. 

A repetition of the check list should indicate tbe importaoce of a 
clear understanding of (be operation of values in conflict and prob- 
lem situations. 
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c. The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale — Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Columbus, O., The Ohio State University. 

Determines the extent to wtuch a student is accepted or rejected 
by the group. Each person rales every other person in terms of: 

a. Very, very bet friends 

b. Good friends 

c. Not friends, but O.K. 

d. Don't know them 

e. Other people in the room 

Obviously the reulu of this kind of evaluation should be shared 
in a private interview between student and teacher. The test has re- 
lation to the study of values because a student should recognize the 
relationship between his values, his conduct, and what others think 
of him. It leads to self*aoalysis and points toward Objectives num- 
ber 3 and 4. These tests should be used with the utmost caution. 
They should be administered upon the adv ice of a person trained in 
guidance and counseling. 

d. Interest-Values Inventory. For grades 9-16; 59.35 per 100, 25^ for 
specimen set; oonlimed but takes about 30 minutes; J. B. Mailer 
and Edward M. Glaser. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

e. Study of Values: A Scale for Measuring the Dominant Interests in 
Personality. College and adults; 1931; $2.25 per 25; 15< per speci- 
men set; nontimed; Cordon W. Allport and Philip E. Verson, 
Houston MiHlin Co., Boston, Massachusetu. 

f. Mental Health Analysis. For grades 4-9, 7-10, 9-16, adults; 1946; 
IB.M; Form A; $1.75 per 25; 35f^ per specimen set, on any level; If 
per copy, machine-scoring edition; If per answer sheet; nontimed; 
Louis P. Thorpe and Willis W. Clark; Ernest W. Tlegs, consultant; 
California Test Bureair. 

g. A Tentative Check list for Determining Attitudes on 50 Social, 
Economic and Pr^ucaJ Problems. 

Age 15 to adult; 1939; nontimed; Herbert Bruner, Arthur Linton, 
and Hu^ Wood. New York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univerrity. 

The materials of evaluation must be developed by the teacher 
and the students in liglit of the particular objectives they have set 
for themselves in the uniL The concept which has been presented 
points the way toward making democratic values procedures a 
part of daily classroom Uvmg. The techniques and suggestions for 
evaluation which have been listed should serve as guides for the 
teacher in planning with his students.** 

pp. 67-74. 



canying on group and individual learning experiences. 

C. Culminating Activities. In order to strengthen the learning experi- 
ences, culminating or evaluating activities should be suggested. The type 
of culmination should depend upon the nature of the unit and the needs 
of the class. A successful culminating phase will give the students a sense 
of satisfaction and a feeling of control over the basic problems of the 
unit. It should provide further t^jpoitunitics for the student to express 
himself through art, speech, dramatics, writing, and creative work of 
various kinds. Certain of the aclivUics in that section of the resource unit 
could be suggested for this purpose. 

Many of these general suggestions for the use of the unit are made 
explicit in the final section of (he resource unit on values. They are as 
follows; 

A. Introduction 

This resource unit may be regarded as a reservoir from which the teacher 
working in cooperation with the students, may draw helpful suggestions for 
developing a unit of work in the classroom. It embraces a wide area, and 
teacher and students together should plan the particular aspect d>ey wish (o 
explore. 

In planning for the unit, the teacher should read carefully the section on 
scope and utilUe the professional bibliography for the purpose of gaining 
deeper insights into the possibilities of the unit 

The degree of maturity of the students will determine the aciivitits to 
be undertaken and the extent to which various arras are to be explored. 

In selecting learning experiences the teacher and students should examine 
carefully the suggested activities which relate to the theme of their learning 
unit 

For example, an eighth-grade class may choose to call a learning unit 
in the areas of values li’hy I Believe As I Do; a tenth-grade class may select 
Conflicting World Ideologies; and a twclflh-^ade group may choose A Phi- 
losophy of Life. 

Other learning units which might es'olve from this resource unit are: 

1. Understanding My Values 

2. Religions of the World 

3. My Values and Me 

4. Values to Live By 
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5. Values of Democracy vs. Communism 

6. Let's Look at Our Values 

7. Why We Behave As We Do 

8. Human Behavior and Values 

B. TeacherSiudenl Planning 

The teacher and students together in an initial planning session w ill estab- 
lish the criteria for selecting the uniL The approach to the unit and the ob- 
jectives will be determined by the needs of the students, problems they wish 
to solve, and the goals they set for themselves. As a guide for developing ob- 
jectives, the teacher should consult those suggested at the beginning of this 
resource unit. 

The concept of teacher-pupil planning does not imply that the students 
take over the classroom. This resource unit provides the teacher with back- 
ground understanding which will enable him to help students identify and 
clarify their problems. In this sense the teacher is a partner with his stu- 
dents. but because of his maturity and experience, he has the responsibili^ 
for guiding the planning. 

The students' problems provide the framework for what is to be studied. 
The resource material will help them find the answers to their problems. 
Thus, it is not direction by either the teacher or the students, but rather by 
cooperative planning. For example, a student may not plan to improve his 
grammar, but when he sees a need for this, and that it is desirable, be will 
make an effort to develop this skill. 

C. Subject-Matter Resources 

After the students and the teacher have developed the objectives for the 
unit, they will plan the various subject-matter resources from which they may 
procure information for solving the problems. For example, material from the 
social studies will be needed as they explore the values held by different cul- 
tures and countries. They will be developing skills in language arts as they 
pursue their writing and research activities. Literature is a rich source for de- 
termining values. Experiences of students will lead them into the field of 
science as they test, through the scientific method, the claims of advertise- 
ments and the bases of superstitions. 

D. Initiatory Activities 

The approach to a learning unit should be a period of class orientation in 
which a series of vital activities are carried on for a period of several days 

The following are alternative means by which the teacher may cho«e 
to identify the problem and get the unit underway: ^ 

1. During the planning session wben questions and issues relative to the 
unit are being explored, some fime may be allotted to defining terms 
such as: belief, culture, ethics, religion, faith, philosophy morahiy. 
and ideals. This may lead to the estoblishment of goals and clarifica- 
tion of objectives. 
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2. Ask students to classify the values which they hold into such cate- 
gories as: personal, social, economic, political, religious, and aesthetic. 
From this may come questions which they wish to have answered. 
Group discussion may then be centered around questions asked by 
individual members of the class. 

3. See the film: 

а. You and Your Friends Associated Films, Inc. 

7 min. sd New York, New York 

S40— Rent $3 1946 

Scenes from a teenage party contrast friendly cooperation with 
self<entered bad manners. Emphasizes the qualities people need if 
they wish to be, and to have friends — loyalty, dependability, courtesy. 

Criticize and evaluate contrasting t^havior as revealed through 
the film. NVhat are the chief mistakes of the persons involved? What 
ideals would you recommend? Are there conflicts between beliefs? 
How may they be resolved? 

b. Boundary Lines International Film Foundation 

10 min. sd. Inc., New York, New York 

Color— -$90 1947 

A plea to eliminate the arbitrary boundary lines which divide 
people from each other as individuals and as nations, invisible 
boundary lines of color, origin, wealth, and religion. 

Examine the feelings you have toward peoples of other religions, 
social class, and race. Do you judge the p^erson on his merits as an 
individual or his background? I^at is the most desirable practice? 

4. Set up hypothetical problem situations that Involve choice between 
alternative values and ask members of the class to react to them. 
The following is an example: 

Your best friend has l^en nominated as president of a club. You 
know his opponent is far belter qualified for the position and will 
do a better job. For whom would you vote? 

5. Daily occurrences such as a news event 

Congress has before it a bill which would reduce the tariff on 
textiles coming from Japan. 

Discuss the values involved. What altitude would the general pub- 
lic assume? What about the special interest groups? 

б. Personal Problems 

a. Mary has been invited to a school party, but her parents have 
told her she must be home by ten o'clock. She believes this is too 
early. Suggest possible courses of action in solving this problem and 
reasons to support them, 

b. Students may be asked to list the questions they wish to have 
answered. A committee of students may check the questions for du- 
plication and the teacher then structures them into a workable out- 
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7. Collect pictures and clippings and file for reference. 

See activities 8, 28, 39, 55, 95, 97 and 121. 

8. Write letters, reports, reviews, poems, diaries, tests, and quizzes. 

See activities 1, 2, 7, 15, 17, 41 and 124. 

9. Produce murals and do individual work in paint, clay and other art 
media. 

See activities 8, 23. 

10. Read stories, biographies, text books, newspapers, magazines, pamph- 
lets, plaj-s, and poctrj*. 

See activities 10, 21, 22, 23, 52, 66, 71. 75, 80. 96 and 103. 

11. Music 

a. Learn folk songs of racial and religious groups. 

b. Listen to recordings of great musicians of different races. 

c. Learn hymns and anthems of various religions. 

See activities 110, 113 and IIS. 

F. Culminating Activities 

1. Keep anecdotal records of studenu’ behavior and note any changes 
which have occurred in their attitudes toward superstitions, hostilities, 
conflict, prejudices, anxieties, and ideals. 

2. Utilize informal and formal tests. 

3. Write up experiences and reactions for school newspaper or local 
paper. 

4. Prepare tape recordings of findings and conclusions. 

5. Exhibit models, posten, charts, murals, and illustrations. 

6. Prepare and present a dramatic production in which the various find- 
ings and conclusions are ponrayed. 

7. Present an assembly program or radio program. 

8. Plan and cany out action on problems in the school such as a code 
of conduct for students, student government, and community projects. 

9. Since all culminating activities are in a sense an evaluation the teacher 
will find many helpful suggestions in the section on evaluating the 
outcomes of the unit. 

See activities 7, 44, 53,58,63, 110. 113, 115 and 122.- 
SUMMARY 

The construction of resource units is a valuable procedure in cur- 
riculum reorganization. It protridcs a means of introducing flexibility 
into teaching procedures and promotes interaction among staff members 
representing different interests. This cooperative relationship among staff 
members serves to enrich learning activities in the classroom. 


' Ibid^ pp. 76-80. 
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will find many helpful suggestions in the section on evaluating the 
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SUMMARY 

The construction of resource units is a valuable procedure in cur- 
riculum reorganization. It provides a means of introducing flexibility 
into teaching procedures and promotes interaction among staff members 
representing different interests. This cooperative relationship among staff 
members serves to enrich leam'mg activities m the classroom. 


’;W, Fp. 76-sa 
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Certain u\crarchin^ gcncrali/ations concerning the development of 
resource units nu) be staled. Among them arc: 

1 Resource units are best desclopcd by a group of teachers rather 
than bv one teacher. 

2. Resource units arc iilcly to be most cifective when they are pre- 
pared bj the group that expects to use them. 

3. The resource unit should be organized and indexed for ctfectivc 
use and published in a form that facilitates frequent and easy revision. 

4. A program of rcsourcc-unit development requires that ample pro- 
vision be made for physical facilities, released time for participants, 
secretarial and consultant service, and the like. 

Ihc following are fairly common elements in the organization of 
resource units: 

1. The general philosophy and purposes of the school in which the 
resource unit is to he used should be well understood by those who 
prepare Ihc unit and in most eases should be staled in the unit. 

2. The objeciives of the unit or its possible contributions to the 
general purposes of the school should serve as a guide to the develop- 
ment of the unit, and therefore should be explicitly set forth. 

3. The resource unit should contain a statement of scope, i.c., the 
limits of the areas included: the major problems, issues or h)pothcses; 
definitions of terms used: die grade levels for which the unit is designed; 
and helpful references to orient the teacher to the problem area. 

4. A wealth of carefully selected group and individual learning 
activities, organized for cifective use, is an indispensable part of a re- 
source unit. 

5. Ever)’ resource unit should include a wide variety of reference 
materials and other teaching aids with annotations, organized for effective 
use. 

6. Evaluation procedures and instruments, selected in terms of the 
stated objectives, should be included as an integral part of the resource 
unit. 

7. The possibilities of extending the i)pc of experiences of the unit 
to other units or areas is sometimes helpful to the teacher m further 
planning with his class, and therefore should be included. 

8. A discussion of the vanous ways the diilcrcnt sections of the unit 
might be used by a teacher in the cooperative planning of a learning 
unit is an important part of every good resource unit. 
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A Program for Improving the Curriculum: 
principles, procedures, and activities 


IN PREVIOUS ca<PTERs various facets of curriculum devclop- 
meat have been explored. An attempt has been made to establish v>ock- 
able principles dealing with purposes, learning, adolescent development, 
curriculum design, classroom practices, and preplanning for learning. 
But knotvledge about curriculum making is of little value unless it ts put 
into actual use in the teaching situation. Many of the suggestions for 
improving the curriculum Mhicb have been made could be utilized by the 
individual teacher, even though no general program of curriculum rc* 
organization is carried out by the school in uhich he teaches. He may 
improve and refine his philosophy. He may study his students in order 
to determine their needs. He may introduce new materials, such as sup* 
plementary reading and audio-visual aids. He may improve his discussion 
techniques. As a matter of fact, the teacher's growth is largely dependent 
upon the intelligence which he brings to bear in improving his owti teach- 
ing situation. There arc, however, limits beyond which he cannot go 
without the cooperation of his colleagues on the staff and the adminis- 
trators of the school. If he changes his program too radically, he is 
bound to run head-on into conflicts. 

A school which operates upon the basis of individual freedom for 
the teacher, with little or no concerted planning and action, loses its finest 
opportunity to live democratically and to refine its program through the 
pooling of the inteiligcnce of all members of the staff. This final chapter 
is devoted to suggestions as to howr the teaching staff may work co- 
operatively on the improvement of the program. 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT: A CONTINUOUS PROCESS 

The school which is alsrt to its responsibility for meeting the needs 
of youth is engaged continuously in the process of curriculum reorganiza- 
tion. Every time a teacher utilizes new materials, plans with students for 
new types of learning activities, or finds new resources for making learn- 
ing more effective, he is engaging in curriculum reorganization. And 
when all teachers arc so engaged in terms of a common philosophy, com- 
mon purposes, and a curriculum design cooperatively determined, cur- 
riculum improvement becomes a continuous process. Unfortunately, such 
optimal conditions do not exist in many schools. Teachers have not been 
led to operate in terms of a reasonably common philosophy. The design 
of the curriculum has been handed down by those in authority. The 
teacher fils Into the groove provided for him without asking embarrassing 
questions. He is “given” his curriculum in the form of a textbook. Obvi- 
ously, when such a situation exists, there is need for a concerted period 
of study and planning leading to relatively drastic changes. 

When 3 school makes a concerted effort to examine all aspects of 
its program, involving all personnel in the task, with a view to bringing 
about comprehensive changes in outlook, design, and program, it is 
operating on what is known as a “uniform Iroin" approach. Unfor- 
tunately in many such programs the assumption was made that once the 
"new” curriculum had been launched, everyone could heave a sigh of 
relief and get down to the business of teaching with or without much 
reference to the new program. This, of course, violates the principle that 
curriculum development is a never ending process if it is to keep pace 
with a dynamic, rapidly changing society. 

Because of the failure of many comprehensive programs of cur- 
riculum development, it has been proposed that curriculum development 
proceed on a “broken front.” HolJb Caswell, who perhaps did more 
than any other American educator to further the “uniform front” ap- 
proach. stated in 1950: 

In the beginning of the curriculum movement it was assumed that 
changes from an old to a new cumculum could be achieved at a given time 
throughout a school sjstcm. It was customary' to speak of two stages in a 
curriculum program — production, which referred to preparation of new 
courses of study, and installation, which referred to putting them into use. 
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... It Has expected that all teachers Hould initiate the new curriculum at 
the same time. . . . 

As experience in curriculum ^grams increased, the concept of change 
on a “uniform front” was one of the points at nbich radical modification 
occurred. . . . Thus there developed the conception of change on a “broken 
front.” This recognized that iDodificattoos in practice have small beginnings, 
Hith a few teachers taking the lead ia the difficult process of testmg new 
ideas. As new practices are demonstrated to be feasible, more teachers take 
over their use. . . . Curriculum improvement is fostered by encouraging and 
aiding teachers to develop innovating practices and then by facilitating the 
spread of those found feasible.' 

While the advantages of small-scale curriculum-development pro- 
grams, perhaps In a single area, are real, it must be pointed out that there 
is danger that such programs may be carried out without reference to an 
over-all design, and eventually lead to a disorganized program. Total 
program development is still a crying need tn most school systems. 

Regardless of which theoiy of curriculum development is adopted, 
the principle of continuous study, examiaation, and evaluation of present 
practices still is a sound one. Probably a sharp line cannot and should 
not be drawn between the “uniform” and “broken front” conceptions. 
The size of the unit, the leadership, the readiness for change, and the 
procedures by which change is brought about may be more important 
than the nature of the front Then, too, a program may start as a broken 
front and become a unifonn one in a short time — again depending upon 
conditions. 

One way of determining whether a “uniform” or “broken front” ap- 
proach should be made would be for the school faculty under the direc- 
tion of the principal, or someone designated by him, to spend a number 
of faculty meetings in discussing such criteria as the following. 

A. Does the curriculum make adequate proxisioits for all youth regardless 

of intelligence Us el, interests, race, creed, or socioeconomic background? 

What is our drop-out rate? What type of student drops out? What are we 

’ Hctlis 1.. C^weU. asid AsMiUiteV Cttmcuium {mprovcmrns in Pu&tic-Sciioot 
Systems, New York, Bureau oC Pubbeations. Teat^tv Coltege. Columbia Uftiver- 
sity, 1950. pp. 51-52, passim. Most of the programs described in this book are of 
the **brokeD-front" tj-pe. This position is reaffirmed in the 1960 “sequer to the Cas- 
well volume: See Harold J. hfcNaDy, A. Harry Passow, and Associates. Improiing 
the Quality of Public School Programs. Bureau of Pubbeations, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1960. hfany of the reporting schools reflect the "broleo 
front” approach. 
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doing to increase the holding power? What percentage of our students go 
to college? Do they succeed. What are we doing for the non-college-bound 
student? Do we section on the basis of ability? Any other basis? Does such 
sectioning, if any, reflect the class structure of society? Does our student 
“fee system” work a hardship on students from low-income groups? Can 
all youth profit substantially from our program? How effective is our guid- 
ance program? 

B. Has our school developed and itnplemenled a basic philosophy of educa- 
tion that rests squarely upon democratic values! 

Was the development of our philosophy a cooperative enterprise? Is our 
faculty in substantial agreement on the meaning of democracy? Have the 
major values of democracy been broken down into operational categories? 
Have we worked out the implications of democracy for each area of the 
curriculum? For administration? For guidance? For classroom methodology? 
For public relations? For learning? Does our philosophy tend to indoctri- 
nate? Does our staff periodically examine and revise the philosophy? 

C Is the eurriculam based upon a dynamic conception of the learner and 
the learning process? 

Do staff members support the organismic conception of learning? What 
place is given to individual and group reflecting thinking? How is transfer 
of training facilitated? How does the curriculum provide for the develop- 
ment of attitudes? Are skills developed in relation to other learning prod- 
ucts? How is intrinsic motivation provided for? What place is given to the 
student's goals? Are learning processes evaluated in terms of democratic out- 
comes? 

D. Is the curriculum based upon the immediate and predicated needs, prob- 
lems, and interests of the learner? 

Have wc used problems checklists as one means of discovering needs, 
problems, and interests? Interviews? Case studies? Did our faculty make a 
thorough survey of the literature of adolescent development as one aspect 
of improving the curriculum? How is the so-called conflict between immedi- 
ate needs and societal demands reconciled? Were needs, problems and in- 
terests of the students actually used in determining the scope and sequence of 
the curriculum? 

E. Does the curriculum provide effectively for learning through direct first- 
hand experience in the school and the wider community? 

Is direct flrst-hand experience an integral part of the curriculum, or 
merely “tacked on"? How much emphasis is placed upon "covering ground” 
in the textbook? Docs our school encourage trips, excurwons, etc., into the 
immediate and wider commuot^ How effectively does our school utilize 
the resources of the community in providing effective learning experiences? 
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Are students helped to develop systems of ideas as a result of their direct 
'arst-hand experiences? Do teachers object when students are “taken out” 
of their classes to go on trips? Is the public sold on tnps and excursions, or 
does it regard such activities as “si^t-seeing and play-acting?” Is direct 
first-hand experience considered by our faculty to be as educative as study- 
ing from books? 

F. Does the curriculum provide an effective program of general education, 
designed to dev elop the ideals, altitudes, understandings, and skills needed 
by all citizens in our democracy? 

^Vhat concept of general education is held by our teaching staff? Does 
the staff recognize the significance of general education for promoting de- 
mocracy? Does our school still retain the separate subject organization of 
general education? Is there general agreement that categories of curriculum 
organization directly related to the needs of youth would be more effective 
than subjects? Are the personal-social needs of youth given prominent con- 
sideration in the program of general education? What concept of the core 
is represented by our present program of general education? What concept 
should w« try to introduce into our program? What are the blocks to moving 
from where we are to where we want to go? 

G. Does our school make effective provision for all of the non-vocauonat 
and vocational special interests of the students? 

Does our curriculum provide a good balance of activities between the 
non-vocational and the vocational areas? Do the college-bound students have 
a richer program than the iK)n<ollege students? Is our “student activity” 
program an integral part of the curriculum? Is our guidance program effective 
in helping students to discover the appropriate special-interest areas? Do 
college preparatory subjects tend to crowd out the arts, music, and the so- 
called practical subjects? Does our school still follow the traditional Carnegie 
unit in setting up courses? Is the introduction of new courses determined by 
the faculty or the administration? What part do pressure groups play in 
the introduction of new courses and in the retention of outmoded courses? 

H. Does our school utilize a modern plan of unit leaching and learning? 

How much of the instruction io our school is based upon the daily- 

ground-to-be-covered assignment-reciiation procedure? How do teachers in 
our school provide for individual differeoces within the class? Are the units 
experienced-centered, or just blocks of organized subject matter? Are the 
units based upon a sound conception of the learning process? Are units set 
up in advance, or decided upon cooperatively? Are daily assignments made 
within the units? 

I. Does our school provide effectively for democratic student participation 
in the classroom? 
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Are the basic principles of democratic group process understood by our 
teaching staff? By the administration? By the students? Do teachers generally 
create an atmosphere of permissiveness in the classroom? Do the teachers 
make general use of role-plajing, sociodrama, and psychodrama. Do stu- 
dents help to evaluate their teaming as the unit progresses? Do the teachers 
make effective use of committees for investigating problems? Are such com- 
mittees democratically organiaed? Do students actually enjoy helping to 
plan? Are they gradually assuming more responsibility? 

J. Do classroom teachers carry on efjective programs of group and indi- 
\idual guidance through the day-to-day learning activities of the class- 
room? 

Docs the curriculum actually help students to solve their problems and 
meet their needs, or must these things be cared for outside of the regular 
curriculum? Does the special guidance counselor (if any) work mainly 
through the teachers or apart from them? Does the guidance counselor 
appreciate the possibilities of guidance through the curriculum? Is he a leader 
in curriculum development? .Ve adequate records available to the classroom 
teachers for giving individual guidance? 

K. Does our school have a definite, well-understood policy toward includ- 
ing controversial issues in the curriculum, and are such issues consistently 
taught? 

Do we as teachers regard the teaching of controversial issues an indis- 
pensable aspect of the school program? Are there shunned or neglected 
issues that teachers are afraid to deal with? Have dehnite techniques for 
dealing with controversial issues been worked out? Does the community 
accept the school's obligation to deal with aJ] controversial issues that are 
within the maturity level of the students? Has a cooperatively developed 
policy for dealing wiih controversial issues been worked out and approved 
by the board of education? 

L. Has our school developed and made available adequate resource units, 
files, or guides to aid teachers in the cooperative planning of learning 
activities? 

Arc resource units in the major fields of the curriculum — particularly in 
general education available to teachers? Has there been wide participation of 
teachers in different areas in the development of resource units? 

Do these resource units serve as guides rather than as mandates? Do 
these resource units include a wealth of suggested activities and teaching- 
learning aids’ Arc these units organued for effective use? Does the form 
facilitate easy revision? 

M. Does our school provide adequately for audio-visual materials as a 
regular part of classroom instruction? 
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Do we have an adequate library of films, film strips, and recordings? Is 
it accessible to the teachers? Do we have adequate projection equipment? 
Are we equipped to receive television programs? 

N. Is the curriculum of our school evaluated in terms of the values of dem- 
ocratic living and the goals expressed in the statement of philosophy? 
Does our school maLe use of the newer t}pe of evaluation instruments 

designed to test intangible values? Is a program of standardized tests in the 
so-called fundamentals imposed by the administration? Does the testing 
program of our school promote, or interfere with curriculum development? 
Does our testing program imposed by an external agency such as a state 
department of education, or a board of regents, interfere with curriculum 
development? Do college-entrance examinations stereotype our program? 

O. Does our school engage in a systematic, continuous, and democratically 
organized program of curriculum improiemem? 

Does the administrative and supervisory staff of our school provide 
democratic leadership in a program of curriculum development? Do the 
teachers in our school regard curriculum development as a primary and 
legitimate function? Are laymen involved in the process of curriculum 
development? Does our administrative staff provide facilities, such as space, 
stenographic service, and released lime for teachers, io order to carry on 
the curriculum-development program?* 

If the school does not adequately meet a considerable number of 
these criteria, then perhaps a “uoifonn front” approach is indicated. On 
the other band, if only here and there are wsaLnesses indicated, the 
school might well deal specifically with those areas^always, of course, 
in light of the total program. 

SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT FOR INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

In this section a number of important problems relating to curricu- 
lum development in schools or school systems are taken up. This is done 
through the statement and development of principles which, in the 
judgment of the authors, are important 

1.- The individual school is the most satisfactory unit for curriculum 
development. The literature of curriculum development discloses wide 

' See also: How Good Are Your Schoids?, Washiogton. !>■ C., National Educa- 
tion Associauon, 1950. McNally, Fassow, asd Associates, op. cu.. Chapter XII, 
“Criteria for Evaluaiing the Cumculuoi Improvement Prograin.’’ 
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differences of opinion as to what is the most satisfactory unit for deter- 
mining curriculum policy and program. There does, however, seem to be 
general agreement that the Federal government even under a program 
of Federal grants should not be permitted to determine policy or pro- 
gram except to insure that the grants be utilized in such a way as to 
safeguard the principle of equality of opportunity. Experience in cur- 
riculum development over a large area, such as a state, has not been 
very promising. Virginia is a typical example of a state in which a very 
elaborate and intelligently conceived program was developed in the early 
Thirties. Few traces of this program remain. The reason is probably that 
the unit was too large to involve a high percentage of those who were 
expected to put the program into effect This does not mean that the 
state has no responsibility for curriculum making. It can help Individual 
schools through bulletins, resource materials, and consultant service, 
setting up experimental programs and engaging in cooperative enterprises 
looking toward school improvement.® 

County and city units arc sometimes satisfactory as bases for cur- 
riculum development if they have a tradition of working together, if 
individual variation within the system is encouraged, and if local school 
leadership is democratic and dynamic and is able to secure widespread 
participation.^ 

Ideally, an individual school, by which Is meant a group of students 
and teachers working with a principal, usually in one building, is the most 
satisfactory unit for curriculum development. A number of such schools 
may, of course, be coordinated by means of a central planning committee, 
but decisions on curriculum problems should be in the hands of the local 
unit. Democratic group processes arc most effective in such a unit be- 
cause there arc likely to be more shared concerns, and participants are 

*S«e Ibid., pp. 113-140. This is a report of ihe Illinois Curriculum Program, 
prep^ed by Fred Barnes. U is an excellent example of what a state department of 
education can do to facilitate curriculum development. 

'For a good example of county-wide curriculum development, see: Ibid., pp- 
141-165. This IS an account ot curriculum improvement in Dade County, Florida, 
reported by Jeff West. The basic point of view is summarized thus: "The Dade 
County System cerates on the fundamental ivinciple that the individual school is 
the basic unit of instructional improvement. Genuine curriculum development can 
come about only as it is cooperatively planned in schools and in classrooms. The 
systemwide framework for the improvement of instruction provides for over-all co- 
ordination and IS designed to provide individual schools with wide latitude of choice 
in their curriculum improvement activities." (p 164) 
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sufficiently well acquainted lo facilitate the widest possible communica- 
tion. The resulting curriculuin is thus more likely to reflect the needs of 
the community. Local school units must, of course, work within the 
framework of the rules and regulations set forth for larger units of which 
they are a part, e.g., city, county, or state. 

2. Curriculum development is primarily the responsibility of class- 
room teachers. Many years ago, Briggs came forth with a pronounce- 
ment that teachers generally were incapable of making the curriculum 
and furthermore had no desire to do so. He proposed that a curriculum 
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commission made up of the best minds should assemble in Washington 
for this purpose.® In a somewhat less drastic proposal he advocates the 
follow'mg: 

What is needed and what I have long been convinced is inevitable is a 
permanent National curriculum research laboratory as well slaHcd as the 
research laboratories of industry, which spends on them annually more than 
half as much as all public education costs. . . . Only by research based upon 
an interpretation of what the public wishes its community to be can the 
necessary raw materials of the curriculum be prepared. Such raw materials 
professional teachers can adapt to local conditions." 

Briggs apparently has little faith in curriculum-development pro- 
grams carried on. by classroom teachers under local leadership. He 
points out: 

But the insufferable obstacle to changing the curriculum so that the 
functions (of the junior high school! can be realized is the lack of time, 
of materials, and of ingenuity to develop obviously needed teaching units. 
The Consumer Education Study spent nearly a half million dollars and 
several years of lime to enable its stalT to produce a dozen teaching learning 
units. Such cosu in money and time arc more than any school or school 
system can afford. When improved units are locally produced, they seldom 
are widely known or are used elsewhere.^ 

Briggs is not alone in favoring national action in curriculum develop- 
ment. In January of 1959 a conference" was called to consider, among 
other things, “How can the public-school curriculum represent the na- 


'Thomas H. Brig£S. **A Proposal Tor a Curriculum Commission,” Bulletin of the 
National Aisocialion of Secondarj-Schoo! PrincipaU, XXIX, 79-90 (May, 1945). 

'Thomas H. Briggs, "The Conaiil Report on the Junior High School ” Bullelin 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XLIV, 13-20 (Novem- 
ber. 1960). 

’ Loc. cii. 

• Conference on Policies and Strategy for Strengthening the Curriculum of the 
American Public School, Stanford. California, January 24-27. 1939. (Mimeo- 
graphed) Summary of ihe report prepared by Ralph Tyler. The conference was a 
follow-up of an arUcle by Paul Hanna ui the Nation’s Schools, Sepiember. 1958. en- 
uUed; “Design for a National Curriculum.” The Conference was called by Paul R- 
Haima and Ralph W. Tyler. Its persoruiel, in addition to Hanna and Tyler, con- 
sisted of the five "outstanding” laymen, five “weU-Lnown” scientists and scholars, 
and five persons “mote directly concerned viiidt Ae guidance and direction of public 
education " For an elaboration and clarification of Hanna's position, see; Paul R. 
Hanna. “Proposed — A National Commission for Curriculum Research and Devel- 
opment,” Phi Della Kappan, XLII. 331-338 (May. 1961). 
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tional interest in the objectives, the content and the character of educa- 
tion and at the same time reflect the special needs and interests of the 
state and of the loca] communi^? Can a proper division of activities, of 
responsibility, and authority be ouUined to serve as a basis for efforts 
at improvement?”® 

The group agreed (not unanimously) on the establishment of an 
Advisoty Committee whose function would be to study the history and 
present status of the curriculum and to publish its conclusions “as to the 
curriculum, priorities, and means most effective to implement such cur- 
riculum and priorities in the public schools.”'* 

It should be noted that the National Commission or committees pro- 
posed by Briggs and the Conference are entirely outside of government 
and could not possibly have anythuig more than an advisory status. 
Their studies, reports, and recommendations would be made available 
to local units as valuable resources in curriculum development. In the 
judgment of the authors this is as it should be. Gassroom teachers under 
local leadership, marshaling ail the resources of the community, would 
and should have the major responsibility for curriculum improvement. If 
teachers are not competent to perform this function, it might well be 
argued that they are also incompetent to teach. Actually, unless they 
assign daily lessons from textbooks and merely listen to the students as 
they “re-cite” what is “cited” in the book, they are making the curricu- 
lum every day. If we do not believe that teachers are competent to de- 
velop the curriculum, we might as well stop urging teacher-student plan- 
ning, classroom guidance, and cooperative development of purposes, for 
these things are the essence of curriculum development. 

3. A sound supervisory program is directed lovi ord helping teachers 
to become more competent in curriculum development. In some cities 
the term supervisor has been dropped in favor of “consultant” or “co- 
ordinator” in order to help destroy the traditional connotation of super- 
vision as an instrument of visitation and conference for the purpose of 
ferreting out weaknesses and then applying timeworn remedies which 
were regarded as the exclusive possessions of supervisors. 

Many writers in the field of supervision analyze types of supervisors 
on the basis of conflicting conceptions of their roles. One of these 

•ibid., p. 1. 

”* See Chapter V for naiional studies now under way, some of which may even- 
tuate in a “national curriculum," consideruig ihal term in its broadest sense. 
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analyses’* divides supervison into four classes: (1) the autocrat, (2) 
the diplomatic manipulator, (3) the laissez-faire supervisor, and (4) the 
democratic supervisor.’- Needless to point out, Wiles advocates demo- 
cratic supervision- He declares emphatically, “The principal problem for 
supervisors is to discover ways of working within staffs.”” Actually the 
supervisor should be regarded as a resource person whose main job is to 
help teachers Improve the teaching-learning situation through coordinat- 
ing the activities of all by finding ways of working together on the solu- 
tion of common problems.’* Because he is freed from the classroom, he 
has the responsibility of help'iog to find resources and to ^ve direction to 
the on-going process of curriculum development. The supervisory staff 
cannot and should not, even if it were competent to do so, develop the 
curriculum. 

4. The high-school principal assumes the basic leadership role in 
curriculum development. In far too many schools the principal devotes 
most of his time to the routine of school management. He keeps the 
machine running smoothly, giving much attention to absence and tardi- 
ness, buying and checking supplies, and arranging for athletic contests. 
These are all very necessary activities, but they are marginal and affect 
learning only somewhat indirectly. Many of these activities could be 
delegated to clerks. Usually the principal is paid a very much higher 
salary than the classroom teachers. The best way to earn that salary is 
for him to assume the role of leadership of the teaching staff in solving 
problems that directly affect learning in the classroom. In other words he 
becomes the leader in curriculum development.” In many instances 
high-level administrative policies prevent him from assuming this leader- 

” Kusball WiSes. Supermion ]or Better Sthooft. New YorV. Prcniice-Hall. Ific- 
1950 

“ Ibid, Charter I. Compare with Uie much older formulation in Harold Alberty 
and Vivian T Thayer. Supermion in the Secondary School, Boston. D. C. Heath 
and Co.. 193!- These authors include the '‘scicotific'* supervisor uho goes from 
room to room administering tests, rating the teachers by means of checklists, and 
"obicciively’' measuring every aspect of the teaching-learning situation 

’* Loc. cit. 

“See Leadership for ImproMag liutruciton. I960 Yearbook. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Detelopaiem. Washington. D. C.. Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, NEA. I960 for interesting illustrations of 
effective leadership 

* See Paul M- Mitchum, The High School Principal and Staff Plan for Program 
Improiemeni. New York. Bureau of Publications. Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1958. 
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ship role. The “central office” assumes the responsibility for him. The 
supervisors “check-ia” at the school to inform him of their presence and 
then proceed to usurp his principal function. The easiest thing for him 
to do is to revert to the routine of “counting and dispensing thumb- 
tacks.” In other words, a weak principal is made increasingly weaker by 
misguided administrative policy, just as the weak teacher is made weaker 
by having a ready-made curriculum, prepared in the superintendent’s 
office or by a National Commission, handed to him. 

5. Laymen and students have important roles in curriculum develop- 
ment. Tliere is general recognition of this principle in theory — but far 
less in practice. The role of students in panidpatlng actively in all phases 
of classroom activities has been discussed fully in Chapters X and XI. 
The classroom seems to be the logical level upon which they may func- 
tion — and of course, this does not mean that the teacher abdicates his 
responsibility. 

The function of laymen is not as well understood as is that of 
students. In Chapter X of this volume instances in lay participation have 
been discussed. Many activities in curriculum development listed in the 
next section of this chapter call for assistance from laymen. An impor- 
tant consideration in lay participation is the dehnltion of the level upon 
which laymen participate. Curriculum development is a technical job 
requiring special professional competence. It is extremely important that 
the respective roles of teachers and ]a)jnen be made clear in the early 
stages of curriculum-development projects. Campbell and Ramsejer,** 
under the interesting caption, “Confusion about Who Does What,” at- 
tempt to define the areas of decision between the lawmen and the profes- 
sional educator. They hold, with considerable logic, that “since the 
schools belong to the people, it seems obvious that socie^ should deter- 
mine the function or purpose of the school.” The difficulty, as these 
writers point out, is the determination of what group or groups of lawmen 
can and should speak for society in a given situation. Nevertheless the 
principle is clearly staled in the following quotation; 

We grant the desirability of learning the suggestions of local (school) 
people on what the school ought to teach, but we are of the opinion that 
the final determination of w/iat the school is to do is a lay decision. After 

“Roald F. Campbell and John A. Raoiseyer, The Dyruunict of School Commu. 
nily Relarionships, New York. Alljm & Bactm. Inc, 1955. 
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considering all the facts the public, largely the local public, has the right 
to say whether or not it wants kindergartens, whether or not it wants more 
vocational education, whether or not it wants more stress on skills, whether 
or not it would like more moral and ethical education.*? 

The area of professional decision, these writers contend, is in deter- 
mining the “how” of education — in determining the “operational pro- 
cedures” of the school. They argue their point in this manner: 

It is in these operational procedures that school people are most nearly 
professional, and In many cases are ftiUy professional. In the teaching of 
arithmetic, for instance, no fewer than 133 studies arc referred to in the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. Nine of these have been devoted 
to the single problem of method in subtraction. Lawmen should recognize 
that they arc hardly in a position to discuss the equal-addition method in 
subtraction unless they have made as much study of the problem as have 
teachers. . . . The same might be said with respect to whether or not the 
phonetic method be used in reading, the ^ade level at which spelling is to 
be introduced, and the place of the field trips in teaching about the local 
water system.*^ 

The above authors do not make a sharp disitoction between the 
“what” and the “how,” and they would readOy admit that the examples 
ched ate extieme ones. Surely the citizens will determine in the long run 
what kind of a school they will have. Thb theywill do through legislative 
enactment, by election of board members who arc pledged to do their 
bidding, and through pressures operating through these channels, but the 
fact remains that the “what” and the “how” arc so closely related that a 
definite policy cannot be laid down that will determine in all cases the 
role of laymen in curriculum development. Ideally they would participate 
with teachers on the level of their particular competence, and final de- 
cisions would be made by the group, subject, of course, to final ratifica- 
tion by the board of education. !n most cases, if the local professional 
leadership works democratically with all community groups that have a 
stake in the public schools (and what groups do tha rpsestloo. o£ 

final authority will never arise.’* 

" ibid . p. 51. 

•'Ibid.p. 52. 

” For many illuiirations of ctfcctive pankipatioii by lawmen, see Helen Sloren. 
Laymen Help Plan ihe Curriculum. Wastungloa. D. C.. Association for Supervision 
anJ Curriculum Development. 1946; Building public Confidence in the Schools. 
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thing worthy of respecL To to accept U as the “best answer as of that 
particular dale, is a \iolatian of the process by which it was created.^! 


THE CURRICULUM-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM- 
SOME STEPS AND ACTIVITIES 

This section is designed to provide concrete suggestions for the 
kinds of acUsities in which curriculum-improvement groups might en- 
gaae. They are part of a curriculum-resource guide, originally prepared 
by a seminar group of graduate students.— In addition to the list of 
activities, the resource guide contains a brief introduction to each cate- 
gory of activities and an extensile bibliography. The activities are classi- 
fied under the following headings: 

1. Creating a Feeling of Need for Improving the Curriculum. 

2. Determining a Comprehensive Organizational Structure for Cur- 
riculum Improvement. 

3. Formulating or Re-examiniog the Basic Philosophy and Goals of 
the School. 

4. Developing Working Principles for Dealing with Adolescent De- 
velopment and Learning. 

5. Determining the General Design of the Curriculum. 

6. Determining the Scope and Sequence of the Curriculum. 

7. Developing Principles and Piocedurcs for Planning and Guiding 
Learning. 

8. Discovering and Organizing Resource Materials for Instruction. 

9. Setting Up a Comprehensive Evaluation Program. 

In a general way, the above categories represent sequential steps in 
the curriculum-development process. However, it is unlikely that any 
group would use the precise order in which the activities are grouped- 
Perhaps the categories should be regarded only as one way of classi^ing 
a wide variety of activities in which curriculum-improvement groups 
mig^l engage. The list is intended to provide such groups with a larg^ 

" Harold Benjamin. tJ. Dtmorracy in ihe A lintinutraiion of Higher Etiucation, 
New York, Harper and Brothers. 1950. Chapter V. p. 68. 

*• For the complete repOTt. see Harold Albeny and Associaies. How to Improve 
the High School Curriculum. Coluintws. Ohto. The Ohio State Unrtersiiy. 1959. 
(Mimeographed) The ft^Iowios graduate students participated in preparation of 
the monograph. Leonard Brubaker. AUiIu Habie. Oliser LumpLia, Dale Knapp 
and Tenio Ibara. 
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number of possible activities from nliich they may choose those that 
are appropriate to their particular situation. For each activity, sugges- 
tions are made as to the individuals or groups that might initiate and 
carry it out 

L Creating a Feeling of Need for Improving the Curriculum. 

1. Make a study to determine the extent and cause of dropping out 
of school before graduation. Study the results to determine the 
extent to which the curriculum was responsible for the situation. 
Report findings to the faculty and (he Parent-Teacher Association. 

This activity might be initiated by the principal at the request 
of a small group of parents whose children base not continued 
in school until graduation. It could be carried on by the adminis- 
trative staff or by a committee of teachers. It would, of course, 
involve many parents through interviews, questionnaires, and the 
like 

2. Make a follow-up study of graduates to secure information on 
such questions as: How do our graduates fare in colleges? What 
do our graduates think of their high school? What kinds of ex- 
perience do our graduates fee) were lacking in their programs? 
Make (he results avaJable for faculty and community discussion. 

This activity might be initiated and carried out by the guid- 
ance personnel of the school. Frequent progress reports should 
be made to the faculty. 

3. Make a survey of the attitudes of employers toward the effec- 
tiveness of the training afforded the students they employ. What 
are the lacks? the strong points? How well does the curriculum 
meet the needs which are resealed? Call a faculty meeting to dis- 
cuss the findings. Invite several prominent employers to attend. 

This activity might be carried out by a lay group or com- 
mittee. One of the service clubs might take the initiative. The 
group should work in close c<M>peration with the school. If the 
school has a program of vocational education, personnel ui the 
area might carry out this activity or participate actively in it 

4. Make a survey of the attitudes of parents toward the school cur- 
riculum. Find out bow parents fed about the school’s success in 
developing ideals and values as well as in leaching the funda- 
mentals. Discuss the findings in faculty and P.T.A. meetings. 

This coiAd hest he done hy teacher teams, pcihaps wifn the 
help of public-spinted laymen. Interviews rather than question- 
naires would probably be preferable. 

5. Make a questionnaire or interview study of the altitudes of stu- 
dents toward their school to find out vthal they like and dislike 
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about it. Report the findings to the faculty and the student body. 

This activity could best be carried out by home-room teachers 
or guidance counselors. 

6. Set up standards for evaluating a high-school curriculum, using 
the literature of the field. Apply these standards to the school 
curriculum. List deficiencies and indicate possible directions of 
improvement 

The faculty and administration could best undertake this ac- 
tivity, but it might involve appropriate representatives of lay 
organuations. 

7. Ask an accrediting association to evaluate the high school, mak- 
ing use of the Evaluaihe Criteria, 1960 edition. Make the re- 
sults the subject of careful faculty study. 

This activity ought to be carried out by the administration 
and a committee of teachers— after discussion and a^cement by 
the faculty and the board of education. 

8. Conduct a problem census in the curriculum area of the school, 
making use of informal discussior) groups, ioterviewg, and the 
like. Have the results pooled and reported to the faculty as a 
whole, with a view to developing an in-service education pro- 
gram. 

Thb might be a faculty activity over an extended period of 
time. Late in the project, students and lawmen might be brought 
in to study the list and possibly add to it. 

9. Ask supervisors to report to the faculty the results of a series of 
classroom observations directed toward ascertaining: the apparent 
interest of students, (he use of direct experience, the role of the 
textbook, and the extent of teacher-student planning. 

Such a program should be presented to and discussed by the 
faculty and the supeiintendeot or principal. The faculty might 
set up a checklist to report findings. 

10. Set up a faculty lounge equipped with comfortable, attractive 
furniture and provided with an up-to-date professional library. 
Encourage teachers and interested laymen to aid in equipping 
this lounge and in making use of iL 

The administrators or a ojmmittee of teachers, or both, in 
cooperation with (he board of education might initiate this 
activity, Eublic-spiritctI laymen should be invited Jo participale- 

11. Set up a curriculum laboratory. Have a committee follow the 
reviews of curriculum materials in the leading journals and order 
copies of all promising materials. Circulate a bulletin calling 
these materials to the attention of teachers. 

This activity could best be carried out by teachers represent- 
ing the various curriculuni areas. It should call for some re- 
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news concerning the school: special problems faced, needs to be 
met, and the like. 

The journalism teacher might take responsibility for getting 
this project under way. The superintendent of schools might 
make the initial contacts mth editors and publishers. 

19. Organize discussion groups among laymen to identify critical 
problems involving the curriculum. The results might be assem- 
bled and given publicity through public meetings or the press. 

This might be done under the leadership of the P.T.A. Teach- 
ers might well join these groups in order to supply needed 
information concerning the school prgram. 

20. Organize a citizens’ advisory committee to meet regularly with 
selected school personnel to discuss needed improvements in 
the program, particularly in the curriculum field. 

Initiative might be taken by the superintendent of schools, the 
board of education, or a citizens' group such as the Kiwanis 
or Rotary clubs. Care should be taken to see that the group 
is representative and that the purposes are well understood. 

21. On the basis of the various studies that have been carried out, 
list the strengths and weaknesses of the present curriculum. 

Perhaps a committee of representative teachers could best 
carry out this activity. 

II. Determining a Comprehensive Organizational Structure for Curricu- 
lum Improvement 

1. Study reports of curriculum-improvement programs from school 
districts of comparable size to determine the organizational struc- 
ture which they employed. Make charts of the different plans for 
use in a faculty meeting. 

This activity might be initiated by the superintendent or a 
curriculum co-ordinator or supervisor; it might be performed by 
a committee of volunteer workers. 

2. Set up a list of criteria for evaluating organizational structures. 
Take into account the philosophy and purposes of the school, 
effective use of democratic group processes, recognition of unique 
abilities of professional and lay personnel, and the like. Examine 
proposab for organizational structures in light of the established 

The superintendent, supenrasor, or co-ordinator might call a 
faculty meeting at which the initial discussion could take place. 
A committee might be selected or interested persons might volun- 
teer to undertake this actmUty. 

3. As part of the school public-relations program, organize parent- 
teacher groups to study organizational structures of curriculum 
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improvement with special emphasis on the parents’ role in the 
undertaking. 

This activity might be initiated by the curriculum coordinator, 
school principal, or the curriculum steenng committee. 

4. Make a list, possibly in sctpieniial lorm. ol the tasks that need 
to be done in organizing cuiriculum-improvement programs. 

This activity might be initiated by the curriculuiQ co-ordinator, 
the superintendent, the school prindpal, or the curriculum steer- 
ing committee. 

5. Make a study of operational procedures such as released time, 
clerical help, physical arrangements, and finances. 

This activity might be initiated by the superintendent, school 
principal, the curriculum co-ordinator, or the curriculum steer- 
ing commiucc. 

111. Fornuilaiins or Re-Exatttining ihe Basic Philosophy end Goals of 
the School 

1. Develop criteria for evaluating the philosophy and goals of sec- 
ondary education Apply these criteria to avaUable statements of 
philosophy, including your school's present philosophy and the 
contcmplaicd revision of it. If the philosophy is new, apply the 
criteria to the finished product. 

This project might be utulcrukcn by a reptesentalivc group 
of teachers and lay persons vvho can later report and discuss 
their findings with the entire faculty and selected lay groups, 

2. Hold a faculty meeting to discuss Ihe problem of Indoctrlnatioo 
in relation to the task of formulating ihe philosophy of the 
school. Someone might report on the philosophy of reconstruc- 
tionism as advocated by Theodore Brameld and others. 

This discussion might be led by volunteer members of the 
faculty and administration wbo would also be responsible for 
gathering and distributing pertinent information on the topic. 

3. Prepare a checklist of values, principles, or beliefs concerning 
the role of the secondary school in society. Ask teachers to indi- 
cate their convictions regarding the items on the list. Use the 
results as a basis for delemiioiog agreements and for reconciling 
differences. 

This activity might be undertaken by a faculty committee 
using selected publications of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. They could be assisted in this task by representatives of 
student organizations and special services. 

4. Interview leaders in the cooununity to determine their attitudes 
and beliefs concerning the rale of the secondary school in the 
immediate and wida couununi^. Before the P.T.A. hold a 
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forum or panel discussion on the values or objectives which the 
school ou^t to foster. 

This might be undertaken by the teaching stall with some 
assistance from student and parent groups. 

5. Secure a statement from each staff member concerning his per- 
sonal philosophy of education. Compare all statements for simi- 
lantics and inconsistencies to arrive at the highest level of agree- 
ment. 

This might be initiated by some member or members of the 
administrative staff who could distribute a form to all members 
of the faculty. A composite could then be made with the assist- 
ance of a small group of faculty members and secretarial help. 

6. Secure a statement of purposes and objectives representing the 

beliefs of the people in each curriculum area in the school. The 
various statements could then be anal^-zed for common elements 
in an effort to arrive at a general agreement on the school-wide 
statement of philosophy and objectives. 

This acUvitity mi^t be initialed by the school administration, 
a supenisor, or a committee of classroom teachers. 

7. Make a study of the major philosophies of education by exam- 
ining the literature and sharing information in faculty discussion 
groups. 

This activity might be undertaken by Ihe entire faculty who 
would first select the most appropriate texts on the subject and 
later divide reporting responsibilities among themselves. A short 
written statement of each philosophy could be distributed as a 
guide to intelligent discussion. 

8. Make a statement of values and behaviors that the secondary 
school should develop and perpetuate. Use this statement in 
evaluating selected major activities of the school such as grading 
and promotion, discipline, and teaching methods. 

This activity might be undertaken concurrently with activity 
No. 3. Presumably it would be the responsibility of the entire 
faculty working in small groups. 

9. Seek the highest level of faculty agreement on the solution of 
major issues in secondary educadon. 

The administration could distribute to each faculty member 
a list of major issues. This could serve as a prelude to further 
study and discussion before workable levels of agreement are 
reached. 

10. Administer a problems checklist to the student body. This could 
be followed by a quesuonnairc completed by faculty members 
to determine if such probleim should be considered in the school 
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area, a committee of parents and teachers, or the administrator. 

17. From the school or local library or through the library loan 
services of a college or university in jour slate, secure a list of 
books dealing with the philosophy and goals of education. Dis- 
tribute the list to interested faculty members, students, and lay 
persons. Either buy or borrow the books selected and use these 
to activate study groups. 

This activity might be initiated by the school or public librar- 
ian at the suggestion of the administrator or a teacher, by a 
volunteer faculty committee, or by a committee of parents. 

18. Submit a tentative statement of the goals of the school for 
examination and approval by the faculty, students, and appropri- 
ate lay groups. 

This activity might be initiated by memben of the school 
staff. It could include discussion of purposes with the student 
body, P.T.A., service clubs, and the professional staff. It might 
also be helpful to seek the eo-operation of ihe local press. 

IV, Developing Working Prindples Dealing wiilt Adolescent Develop- 
ment and Learning 

1. Make a study of the principles involved in leamiog, growth, and 
development as one of the bases for organizing the curriculum 
iraprovement program. 

This activity might be initiated by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the department head, the principal, the teachers, or some combi- 
nation of these groups. 

2. Organize commiltees to investigate the literature on adolescent 
development and learning with a view to building background 
information and developing resource Sles of experimental studies 
and other research materials in the area. 

This activity might be initiated by the curriculum steering 
committee, a parenl-teacber group, the administration, or a com- 
mittee of teachers. 

3. Make case studies of youngsters with learning problems for 
use in initiating facul^ discussions on how to provide for 
individual dliferences. 

This activity might be initialed by the school psychologist, 
the guidance counselor, the classroom teacher, the curriculum 
co-ordinator, or administrators. 

4. Organize study groups to discuss and determine the problems 
common to adolescents. Develop the implications of the findings 
of the study for cumculum improvement. 

This activity mi^i be initiated by the school psychologist, the 
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guidance counselor, the chainnan of the education committee of 
the Parcnt-Tcacher Association, teachers, or administrators. 

5. Make a survey of student interests as a means of arriving at 
generalizations relating to adolescent development. Make com- 
parisons with studies such as those by Gcsell, Jersild, and others. 

This activity might be initialed by the school psychologist, 
guidance counselor, the curriculum co-ordlnator, or the teachers 
through the curriculum steering committee. 

6. Make arrangements to utilize “adolescent development and 
learning" as a central theme for meetings of teachers' organiza- 
tions. 

This activity might be initiated by individual teachers, by rep- 
resentatives to the assembly of the local teachers' association, or 
by the chairman of the program committee of the local teachers' 
association. 

7. Organize a panel composed of teachers, paxenis, administrators, 
and consultants to discuss the problem of adolescent develop* 
ment and learning. 

This activity might be initialed by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, or the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 

8. Through a problem census, determine what teachers consider to 
be their main problems in the area of adolescent development 
and learning. The problem list might represent the summation of 
suggestions from faculties, principals, professional associations, 
and the curriculum steering committee. 

This activity might be initialed by the curriculum steering 
committee, the curriculum co-ordinator, the guidance counselor 
or the principal. 

V. Determining the General Design of the Curriculum 

1. Make a study of the design of your present curriculum in Ught 
of your philosophy and objectives and the principles of adoles- 
cent development and learning which you have adopted. This 
study might be divided into two parts — general education and 
specialized education. Suggest needed changes. 

This activity might be undertaken by the teaching staff. The 
general-education phase might be studied by the staff as a whole 
or by a representative group, while the special-interest phase 
might be studied by staff members in the various areas of 
specialization. The results of the studies should be pooled. 

2. Make a study of the advantages and disadvantages of various 
types of organizations for general education. Include separate 
subjects, correlated or fused subjects, and the problems or needs 
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organization vshich cuts across subject lines. Report findings at 
a series of faculty meetings. 

This might be an all-school activity involving the entire teach- 
ing and administrative stall and possibly members of community 
groups. 

3. Secure from the state department of education a list of schools, 
similar to yours in and l)pe of community served, that have 
recently engagol in curricular-improvement programs. Through 
correspondence or visitation determine what type of curriculum 
structure they have found to be best suited to their needs. Use this 
information in determining the design of )Our curriculum. 

Schools might be visited by a committee representing the 
board of education, the administration, and the teaching staff. 
If the information is to be secured by correspondence, probably 
the principal could best initiate the study. 

4. Compare the curriculum designs suggested by the Committee of 
Ten (1893) with the proposals made by the Committee on Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education (1917) to determine the 
suitability of either of these proposals for improving the strue- 
ture of your curriculum. 

This activity should be carried out by a committee of the 
teaching staff aided by interested, capable parents. 

5. Make an analysis of curriculum designs of the schools m the 
Eight'Year Study as reported in Tliirry Schools Tell Their Story 
to determine vvhich, if any, have significant implications for your 
situation. 

This activity can best be carried out by a committee of the 
teaching staff. 

6. Study the proposals for curriculum design made by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission as reported in Education for All 
American Youth: A Further Look to get suggestions for improv- 
ing your own structure. 

This activity should be carried out by a committee of the 
teaching staff. 

7. Ask a curriculum specialist from a nearby teachers college to 
meet with the staff to discuss and appraise current trends in cur- 
riculum designs. Follouuig the presentation, set up a round-table 
discussion by a representative group of teachers dealing with the 
applicability to your situation of the ideas presented. 

In this activity the principal or superintendent might take the 
initiative after clearing the financial arrangements with the board 
of education. 

8. Examine the records of your school since its beginning to deter- 
mine changes in curriculum designs that have been made. Make 
an effort to discover the cause and effect of these changes. 
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The adaiizustrati>e staff mi^t assume responsibility for this 
actisity. 

9. Examine some of the leading booLs on the high-school cunicu* 
lum to determine the extent to uhich authorities agree upon the 
most desirable design. Account, if }OU can, for any sharp dis- 
agreements discos ered. Make the findings of this study av^able 
to those insohed in the cuiriculum-Hmprovement program. 

A committee of the teaching staff might initiate this actisit)'. 
The task of reporting on the various tXMks might be assigned to 
members of the committee. 

10. Construct and display a large chart shouing three or four pos- 
sible designs of the curriculum. Illustrative subjects, activities, 
problem areas, and the like may be ‘‘roughed in’* to show how 
each design would be implemented. 

This might be done by the art area of the school using data 
supplied by a committee of the teaching staff. 

11. Construct and display a large chart showing the design selected 
for the school. Use sufficient illustrative materials to assist in 
planning for the implementation of (he design. 

This might be done by the an area of the school uith data 
supplied by a committee of (he teaching staff. 

VL Determining the Scope and Sequence of the Curriculum 

1. Draw up a list of cnicna for judging the scope or content of 
the curriculum. Such criteria should be in keeping with the ac- 
cepted ps)chological principles of learning and the philosophy 
and goals of the school. 

This activity might be initiated by a representative group of 
teachers, administrators, and parents. It vvould entail a study of 
the pertinent literature and possibly (he services of a cumculum 
consultant 

2. Draw up a list of criteria for judpng the sequence of learning 
experiences in the school curriculum. It is important here to 
utilize knowledge of adolescent growth and development and the 
psychological principles of learning. 

This activity would involve the co-operation of the entire 
faculty and administration. 

3. Make a study of the major proposals for determining the scope 
and sequence of the curriculum. 

Such a study might be undertaken by faculty committees with 
assistance from the school administrators or by a combination of 
lay persons and teachers. It might involve co-opcraljon of the 
librarian in securing appropriate literature and research findings. 

4. .Vlakc a study of a selected number of schools that are using dif- 
ferent plans for determining scope and sequence. 
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Such a study might be conducted under the leadership of the 
school administration and would involve participation by teach- 
ers. It would probably entail the use of correspondence, personal 
observations, and interviews. Such a list of schools might be 
secured from the state department of education. 

5. Make a study of the major problems and ideas relating to scope 
and sequence encountered by schools participating in the Eight- 
Year Study. Volume II. Exploring the Curriculum, and Volume 
V, Thirty Schools TeU Their Story, should be especially appro- 
priate. 

This activity might be undertaken by a committee of teachers 
who could later report their findings to the entire faculty. 

6. Make a study of the operational implications of each plan of 
scope and sequence. This may take the form of answering such 
questions as the following: What does this plan insolve in terms 
of (1) securing resource materials. (2) revising the class sched- 
ule, (3) Che responsibilities of individual staff members. f4) the 
outcomes we should work for. and (6) methods of evaluation? 

This plan might best be initialed by a number of facul^ com- 
mittees. Perhaps each committee could work on a different plan 
of scope and sequence. Frequent opportunities for the sharing 
and pooling of iedormatioo should be provided. 

7. Make a list of the common needs, problems, and interests of 
students at different levels of maturation. 

This activit>' might be carried forward with the assistance of 
guidance personnel, administralors, faculty members, and stu- 
dents. A faculty may want to make its own questionnaire or use 
some commercially designed instrument such as the SRA Youth 
Inventory or the Mooney Problems Checklist. Compare results 
with the lists of adolescent needs developed by national com- 
mittees. 

8. Make a study of the special interests of the student body to 
determine curriculum offerings desired by the greatest number of 
students. 

This activity might be initialed by guidance personnel with 
assistance from student representatives, by a committee of home- 
room teachers, by adminiurators and faculty, or by some combi- 
nation of these ^oups. This study could be implemented through 
the use of questionnaires, individual interviews, and cumulative 
records. 

9. Make a study of special competencies and interests of the staff 
to determine the specialized-education areas that can be offered. 

This acuvity might be undertaken by the administrators and 
would involve a study of each teacher's credentials and individual 
interviews with each staff member. 
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cation and principles of adolescent development and learning to 
\vhich the teaching staff subscribes. 

This activity might be initiated by the curriculum council and 
carried out by a small committee representing the different cur- 
riculum areas. 

3. Survey the literature dealing with the unit plan of teaching. This 
should include the history and evaluation of the unit idea, its 
advantages and disadvantages, and present trends. If some of the 
teachers are using this plan, ask them to submit uritten accounts 
of successful units they have carried out. Report on the feasibil- 
ity of unit teaching for the school as a whole or for different 
curriculum areas. 

This might be initiated by the curriculum council and carried 
out by a rcprcsentaltvc committee of the teaching staff. 

4. Make a survey of the extent to which first-hand experience is 
used in your school. Formulate some guiding principles for using 
it in improving instruction and indicate how such principles 
might be earned out in practice. This study might culminate 
in a mimeographed or printed handbook to be used by the teach- 
ing staff. 

This might be initiated by the curriculum council and carried 
out by a committee of teachers and laymen. 

5. Make a study of the provisions which the school makes for indi- 
vidual differences in rates of learning, capacities, and talents. Ex- 
plore the literature to determine the most promising practices 
and the principles and assumptions underlying these practices. In 
light of the findings, make recommendations for improving the 
present program. 

This should be a long-range study, undertaken by a committee 
of aJmimslrators, teachers, and laymen, in co-operation with the 
entire teaching staff. 

6. Set up a long-range experiment in identifying special talent and 
providing for its development Call m specialists in this field to 
help formulate the design of such an experiment and the means 
of testmg Us effectiveness. 

This might be initiated by the administration, approved by the 
board of education, and carried out by the curriculum co- 
ordinator in cooperation wuh a field representative of a college 
or university. 

7. Invite a guidance expert to address the teaching staff on the role 
of the teacher in guidance and counseling and on the role of 
guidance in the school curriculum. As a result of such a meeting, 
a short-term workshop mi^t be set up to study the implications 
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for improving the <)uality of learning activities and for helping 
students with their problems. 

This activity might be initiated by the guidance area or by a 
curriculum co-ordmalor or supervisor. It should involve the 
entire faculty and perhaps some laymen. 

8. Examine the present policy (if any) and practices regarding the 
teaching of controversial issues. Iiujuire into the viewpoints of 
students, parents, and board members and elicit their proposals 
for the establishment or improvement of policy. As a result of 
this inquiry, propose a statement of policy for discussion in 
faculty meetings, the student council, and by community groups. 
After necessary refinements have been made by groups con- 
cerned. have the policy adopted by the board of education and 
distributed to school and community groups and to the local 
new spapers. 

This activity might be iniualcd by the administration and carried 
out by a representative group made up of administrators, teach- 
ers, students, and representatives of community organizations. 

9. Sun'cy the teaching stall to discover the concepts and beliefs 
held regarding student participation in planning, organizing, carry- 
ing out. and evaluating learning experiences. Compare these stat^ 
beliefs wiih current practice in the school. Draw up a set of prin- 
ciples dealing with pupil participation that arc consistent with the 
philosophy and purposes of the school and the nature of the 
learner and the learning process. 

This is a long-range activity which might be initiated by the 
administration, a curriculum-planning group, or a supervisor. 
Ac various stages it should involve the entire faculty. Possibly a 
small committee of the teaching staff should co-ordinate the 
project. 

10. Mal>c visitations to neighboring schools for the purposes of 
observing pupil participation in planning, organizing, carrying 
out, and evaluating learning activities. Mal,e a report of these 
observations to the faculty. Follow up with round-table discussion 
by selected faculty members. 

This activity should be initiated by the administration and 
carried out by interested teachers. 

11. From the various activities performed, formulate a statement 
of the principles and procedures for planning and organizing 
learning activities which seem most consistent with the philoso- 
phy and objectives selected earlier, with the curriculum design 
adopted, and with the concepts held of the nature and charac- 
teristics of the learner and the learning process. These should be 
incorporated into an attractive booUct, giving credit to the vari- 
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ous staff and communily members who made significant contribu- 
tions, and, after adoption by the faculty, distributed widely 
throughout school and community. Provisions should be made 
for a periodic re-examination and, when necessary, revision of 
this publication. 

This culminating activity might be initiated by the planning 
group provided for in the organization for curriculum improve- 
ment and carried out by a committee made up of key teachers 
who have participated in related activities. 

VIII. Discoverirtg and Organizing Resource Materials for Instruction 

1. Make a survey of the instructional resources available in the 
school, such as equipment, supplies, classrooms, and special- 
purpose rooms. 

*lUs activity might be initialed by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, or the principal. 

2. Prepare a comprehensive file of the personnel resources available 
on the school staff and in the community that might be used to 
facilitate instruction. This file should be located in the school 
office or some other convenient center. 

This activity might be initiated by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, teachers, or the principal. 

3. Prepare a handbook on the instructional resource materials avail- 
able in the school, such as resource units and files, mailing lists 
of the superintendent of documents, audio-visual and other 
catalogues, and sources for materials available through the state 
department. 

This activity might be initialed by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, teachers, or the principal. 

4. Make a study to determine the extent to which the audio-visual 
materials are being used. Use the results of this study to plan 
a more effective audio-visual program. 

This activity mi^t be initiated by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, teachers, or the principal. 

5. Explore the question of whether the available resources should 
be centralized or decentralized. Propose and implement a plan 
in terms of the dccirion reached. 

Thb activity might be iiutiated by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, or the principal. 

6. Formulaic a program of utilizing lay groups such as the P.T.A., 
service clubs, and social agencies for assisting in securing and 
asembling instructional materials. 

This activity might be initiated by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the parent-teacher group, the curriculum steering committee, or 
the principal. 
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7. Have the staff members submit a list of instructional materials 
which they consider necessary' for an effectise educational pro- 
gram. Prepare a budget on the basis of the list and present it to 
the school board. 

This activity might be undertaien by the school principal or 
the supermtendent 

8. Prepare evaluation guides to determine the extent and effective- 
ness of instructional resources used m the classroom. 

This activi^ might be initiated by* the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, the teachers, or the principal. 

9. Prepare a file or catalogue giving infoimation on factories, gov- 
ernment agencies, museums, and the LTe, which may be utilized 
for field trips. The information should include such items as 
whom to contact, visitation hours, charges if any, and principal 
value of trip. 

This activity might be iniiiated by the curriculum coordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, the guidance counselor, or the 
school principal. 

10. Prepare a schedule of forthcoming community events and activi- 
ties of significant educational value such as concerts, lectures, 
panel discussions, industrial exhiUts, and exhibits at coovenUons. 
ifake this information available to the staff. 

This activity might be undertaken by the curriculum co- 
ordinator, the curriculum steering commiitee, standing committee 
of teachers, the school principal, or the superintendent 
It. Prepare an annotated list of materials avaJable in the school for 
general distribution to teachers and principals. 

This activity might be initialed by the curriculum co-ordinator, 
the curriculum steering committee, teachers, or the librarian. 

IX. Setting Up a Comprehensne Exaluation Program 

]. If the philosophy and goals of the school have not been fonnu- 
lated in workable detail. Set up a committee to define, formulate, 
and classify the goals in detail and in terms of adolescent 
behaviors. 

This activity may very well be carried on by a committee of 
teachers. The help of appropriate members of the administration 
or a consultant if the fonner is not available may prove useful. 

2. Review and critically analyze available instruments to appraise 
such fundamental skills as reading writing, computation, factual 
knowledge, and the Lke. 

This activity may be undertakea by a team of teachers and 
administrators. The guidance specialist, if available, may prove 
to be very helpful. 
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3. Review and critically analjTe the instruments available to ap- 
praise such attitudes and abilities as cooperativencss, social sen- 
sitivity, reflective thinking, creativeness, and so forth. 

This activity, like the preceding one, may be undertaken by 
a committee of teachers, administrators, and guidance personnel. 
Information found in Volume III of the Eight Year Study — 
Smith and Tjicr’s Appraising and Recording Student Progress — 
should prove helpful. 

4. Investigate and discuss the major purposes of evaluation in your 
school's program. Compare jour school's position with state- 
ments made by authorities in the field. 

Such an activity may be initiated by the administration and 
undertaken by a committee of teachers. The inclusion of lay 
persons is recommended. 

5. Investigate, and outline the general procedure to be 

foUow^ ia developing the evaluation program. Compare yours 
with that of other school systems in the vicinity. Also compare 
your school's pro^am with its statement of purposes and 
objectives. 

The adminisiratioo and representative teachers might under- 
take this task. Discussion of the results with a consultant might 
lead to further refinement 

6. Make a careful snidy of the possibility of using the Evaluative 
Criteria of the Cooperative Study of ^condaiy School Evalua- 
tion (I960 edition) in jour school. Decide whether or not it 
may be of help in jour school situation and exactly where the 
siaS might utilize it in its evaluation program. 

This activity should be undertaken by a cross-scctional com- 
mittee of teachers and administrators and some representative lay 
persons. 

1. Develop criteria for use ui evaluation, marking, and reporting 
practices in jour school. Compare jour results with what author- 
ities in the field say and with jour statement of purposes and 
objectives. 

Ttus activity may be undertaken by a committee of teachers, 
parents, and administrators. The involvement of students should 
help secure more realistic outcomes. 

8. Make a study of reporting forms and practices in jour school 
and in other selected schools. Make a recommendation of forms 
for the use of teachers and for reports to parents. 

This activity, like No. 7, might be carried on co-operatively 
with teachers, parents, and administrators. 

9. Formulate principles of evaluation and determine the extent to 
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which these principles will be utilized in setting up the compre- 
hensive evaluation program. 

This activity might be initiated by a committee of key teach- 
ers and the curriculum co-ordmator or the principal. Care should 
be taken to secure participation of the entire staS and parents. 

10. Critically analyze a samp/e of forma/ and informal tests that 
teachers in your school use for different subjects. In the light of 
your findings and further investigation of the literature, develop 
and formulate a guide for teachers in planning, preparing, and 
interpreting formal and informal tests in your school system. 

This activity might be initiated by the principal, the guidance 
worker, or a committee of teachers. 

11. Prepare a checkhst or questionnaire to secure information on 
what parents and others in the community actually value in the 
school program. This may be supplemented later by a selected 
number of interviews. 

This activity might be initiated by the administrator or a small 
group of teachers. The assistance of guidance personnel in draw- 
ing up the questionnaire ami recommending appropriate interview 
procedures should prove helpful. 

12. Prepare a checklist or questionnaire dealing with desired be* 
haviors or traits to send to college professors and employers who 
have been in close contact with graduates of your school. Secure 
their reactions on the extent to which the graduates of your school 
manifest the behaviors designated. These behaviors should be 
among the more significant that learning experiences in your 
school are intended to develop. 

This activity may be undertaken by a committee of teachers, 
an administrator, or a combination of the two. 

13. Make a study of the value and techniques of observation for 
evaluating behavior. 

This activity might be initiated by the guidance director, the 
school psychologist if one is available, or a committee of teachers. 

14. Make a study of the strengths and weaknesses of standardized 
tests as instruments of evaluation. 

This activity might be initiated by the guidance stall, but it 
should involve participation by teachers and the administration. 

15. Make a study of the type of information that is now being 
placed on school records for the purpose of evaluation. Com- 
pare with your school's statement of purposes and objectives for 
consistency. 

This activity might be imtiated by members of the adminis- 
tration, guidance personnel, a committee of teachers, or some 
combination of these groups. 
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SUAAMARY 

In this chapter the authors have attempted to present what they 
consider to be basic principles of curriculum improvement. The position 
is taken that curriculum development is primarily the job of the profes- 
sional staff of a particular school or district, drawing on all available re- 
sources. This view runs counter to a certain prevailing trend — namely 
the development of curricula in the various fields of knowledge by na- 
tional groups, often supported by grants from the federal government 
and the large foundations. In order to facilitate the process of curricu- 
lum development by local groups, an extensive list of activities has been 
presented in the hope that it will be useful in helping groups to see the 
possibilities for concrete study and action. These activities are organized 
in terms of steps in the curriculum-development process. 

1. Creating a Feeling of Need for Improving the Curriculum. 

2. Determioing a Comprehensive Organizational Struaure for Cut- 
riculum Improvement. 

3. Formulating or Re-cxaauntog the Basic Philosophy and Goals of 
the School. 

4. Developing Working Principles for Dealing with Adolescent De- 
velopment and Learning. 

5. Determining the General Design of the Curriculum. 

6. Determining the Scope and Sequence of the Curriculum. 

7. Developing Principles and Procedures tor Planning and Guiding 
Learning. 

8. Discovering and Organizing Resource Materials for Instruction. 

9. Setting up a Comprehensive Evaluation Program. 
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A FINAL WORD 

In this volume, the authors have presented tentaUve proposals by 
means of which a school may reconstnict ite basic puqxises and its cur- 
riculum. The proposals break sharply with traditional practices in the high 
school which tend to ignore the problem of uniqr of purpose and to as- 
sume that the teacher's principal job is to impart knowledge and develop 
the skills which are determined largely the adopted textbook. Should 
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schools undertake the difhcult task of changing traditional practices and 
transforming themselves into laboratories for the study of the problems 
which beset youth in our confused society and for designing an educa- 
tional program which adequately meets their needs? This volume is a 
plea that this should be done. If the high school is to become one of the 
dynamic agencies by means of which our democratic society reconstructs 
itself, it must be done. That it can be done is evidenced by the growing 
number of schools that have been successful in working democratically 
on the problem. 

Such living and working together under the guidance of a democratic 
philosophy of education should have a threefold effect. First, it should 
be the means of making the school an integral part of the life of the com- 
munity instead of an institution apart from the vital currents of living. 
Second, it should transform the school into a place where students come 
to get help in the solving of their problems instezd of a place where “les- 
sons” are learned. Third, it should raise teaching to the level of a pro- 
fession with unlimited possibilities for personal growth instead of a more 
or less temporary job to be carried out with little or no personal intiative 
or imagination. 

The high school has a distinctive role to play in the perpetuation and 
refinement of our democratic way of life. It has an excellent chance of 
success if it dedicates itself to this high purpose and proceeds intelligently 
and courageously to the task of reorganizing itself to meet the challenge 
of the limes. 
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